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SIEGE  OF  CORINTH 


JOHN  HOBHOUHE,  ESQ,. 

THIS  POEM  IS  INSCRIBED 

BT  HIS 

FRIEND. 
Jawuar?/22,  1816 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


"The  grand  army  of  the  Turks,  (in  1715,)  un= 
dev  the  Prime  V^ier,  to  open  to  themselves  a  way 
into  the  heart  of  the  Morea,  and  to  form  the  siege 
of^iapoli  di  Romania,  the  most  considerable  place 
in  all  that  country,*  thought  it  best  in  the  first  place 
to  attack  Corinth,  upon  which  they  made  several 
storms.  The  garrison  being  weakened,  and  the  gov- 
ernor seeing  it  was  impossible  to  hold  out  against 
so  mighty  a  force,  thought  fit  to  beat  a  parley:  but 
while  they  were  treating  about  the  arricles,  one  of 
the  magazines  in  the  Tuikish  camp,  whel-ein  thej 
had  six  hundred  barrels  of  powder,  bl^w  up  by  ac- 
■eident,  whereby  six  or  seven  hundred  men  weTe 
killed  :  which  so  enraged  the  infidels,  that  they 
would  not  grant  any  capitulation,  but  stormed  the 

*  Napoli  di  Romania  is  not  now  the  most  considerable 
place  in  the  Morea,  but  Tripoluza.  wbere  tLe  Pacha 
resides,  and  maintains  Iiis  government.  Napoli  is  near 
Argo?,  I  visited  all  three  in  1810-11:  and  in  the  course 
of  journeying  through  the  country  frum  my  first  arri- 
val in  1S09,  I  crossed  the  I-thmu*  eight  limes  in  my 
ipay  from  Attica  to  the  Morea,  over  ih^-  mouniains,  or  in 
ihft  other  direction,  when  passing  from  the  golf  of  A~ 
th''BS  to  thatof  Lepanto.  Boih  -h-  rou.fs  ar-=  pictures- 
que and  beautiful,  though  very  different  ;  ihat  by  sea 
has  more  sameness,  but  the  voyage  b^'\as  always  with- 
in sight  of  land,  and  often  very  ne^r  it,  presests  many 
attractive  views  of  the  islands  Sa'amis,  ^gina,  Poro- 
«tc.  and  the  coast  of  the  continent. 
a2 
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place  with  SO  much  fury,  that  they  took  it,  and  put     i 
most  of  the  garrison,  with  Signior  Minotti,the  gov- 
ernor,   to  the    sword.    The  rest,  with    Antonio 
Bembo,    proveditop   extraordinary,    were    madt 
prfsoners  of  war." 

History  of  the  Turks ^  vol.  iii.  p.  151. 


SIEGE  OF  CORINTH, 


I. 

Many  a  vanish'd  year  and  age, 

And  tempest's  breath,  and  battle's  rage, 

Have  swept  o'er  Corinth  ;  yet  she  stands 

A  fortress  form'd  to  Freedom's  hands. 

The  whirlwind's  wrath,  the  earthquake's  diock 

Have  left  untouch'd  her  hoary  rock. 

The  keystone  of  a  land,  which  still, 

Though  fall'n,  looks  proudly  on  that  hill, 

The  landmark  to  the  double  tide 

That  purpling  rolls  on  either  side, 

As  if  their  waters  chafed  to  meet. 

Yet  pause  and  crouch  beneath  her  feet. 

But  could  the  blood  before  her  shed 

Since  first  Timoleon's  brother  bled. 

Or  baffled  Persia's  despot  fled, 

Arise  from  out  the  earth  whith  drank 

The  stream  of  slaughter  as  it  sank. 

That  sanguine  ocean  would  o'erflow 

Her  isthmus  idly  spread  below  : 

Or  coald  the  bones  of  all  the  slain 

Who  perish'd  there  be  piled  again. 

That  rival  pyramid  would  rise 

More  mountain-like,  through  those  clear  skies, 
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Than  yon  tower-capt  Acropolis 
Which  seems  the  very  clouds  to  kis  s. 

II. 

Oa  dun  Cithaeron's  ridge  appears 
The  gleam  of  twice  ten  thousand  spears  ; 
And  downward  to  the  Isthmian  plain 
From  shore  to  shore  of  either  main, 
The  tent  is  pitched,  the  crescent  shine? 
Along  the  Moslem's  leaguering  lines  \ 
And  the  dusk  Spaiii's  bards  advance 
Beneath  each  bearded  pasha's  glance; 
And  far  and  wide  as  eye  can  reach 
The  turban'd  cohorts  throng  the  beach ; 
And  there  the  AraVs  camel  kneels. 
And  there  his  steed  the  Tartar  wheels  ; 
The  Turcoman  hath  left  his  herd,* 
•The  sabre  round  his  loins  to  gird^ 
And  their  the  volle}'ing  thundars  pour, 
Till  waves  grow  smoother  to  the  roar. 
The  trench  is  dug,  the  cannon's  breath 
Wings  the  far  hissing  globe  of  death  ; 
Fast  whirl  the  fragments  from  the  wall, 
Which  crumbles  with  the  ponderous  ball ; 
And  from  that  wall  the  foe  replies, 
O'er  dusty  plain  and  smoky  skies, 
With  fires  that  answer  fast  and  well 
The  sununons  of  the  Infidel. 

III. 

But  near  and  nearest  to  the  wall 
Of  tbose  who  wish  and  work  its  fall, 

*  The  life  of  the  Turcomans  is  wacderint;  aud  patri 
arctial:  they  dwell  in  tents. 
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With  deeper  skill  in  war's  black  art 
Then  Othman's  sons,  and  nigh  of  heart 
As  any  chief  that  evei-  stood 
Triumphant  in  the  fields  of  blood  ; 
From  post  to  post,  and  deed  to  deed. 
Fast  spurring  on  his  reeking  steed. 
Where  sallying  ranks  the  trrnch  assaH, 
And  make  the  foremost  Moslem  quail ; 
Or  where  the  battery,  guarded  well, 
Remains  as  yet  impregnable. 
Alighting  cheerly  to  inspire 
The  soldier  slackening  irr  his  fire  ;    . 
The  first  and  freshest  of  the  host, 
WTiich  Starabours  sulfan  there  csm  boast, 
To  guide  the  follower  o'er  the  field, 
To  point  the  tube,  the  lance  to  wield, 
Or  whirl  around  the  bickeunng  blade  ;— 
Was  Alp,  the  Adrian  renegade  I 

IV. 

From  Venice — once  a  race  of  worth 
His  gentle  sires  drew  his  birth  ; 
But  late  an  exile  from  her  shore, 
Against  his  countnTnen  he  bore 
The  arms  they  taught  to  bear ;  and  now 
The  turban  girt  his  shaven  brow, 
Through  many  a  change  had  Corinth  pass'c 
W^ith  Greece  to  Venice'  ruk:  at  last, 
And  here  before  the  walls,  with  those 
To  Greece  and  Venice  equal  foes, 
He  stood  a  foe,  with  all  the  zeal 
Which  young  and  fiery  converts  feel, 
W^ithin  whose  heated  ■  ■  •  vDgs 

The  memory  of  a  thousand  wrongs. 
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To  him  had  Venice  ceased  to  be 
Her  ancient  civic  boast — "  the  Free  ;" 
And  in  the  palace  of  St.  Mark 
Unnamed  accusers  in  the  dark 
Within  the  "  Lion's  mouth"  had  placed 
A  charge  against  him  uneflfaced  . 
He  fled  in  time,  and  saved  his  life, 
To  waste  his  future  years  in  strife, 
That  taught  his  land  how  great  her  loss 
In  him  who  triumph'd  o'er  the  Cross, 
'Gainst  which  he  rear'd  the  Crescent  high, 
And  battled  to  avenge  or  die. 

V. 

Coumougri* — he  whose  closing  scene 
Adorn'd  the  triumph  of  Eugene, 
When  on  Carlowitz'  bloody  plain. 
The  last  and  mightiest  of  t!ie  slain, 
He  sank,  regretting  not  to  die, 
But  curst  the  Christian's  victory— 
Coumourgi  — can  his  glory  cease, 
That  latest  conquei-or  of  Greece. 
Till  Christian  hands  to  Greece  restore 
The  freedom  Venice  gave  of  yore  .■' 

*  All  Coumourgi,  the  faTourite  of  three  sultans,  and 
Grand  Vizier  to  Achmetlll ,  after  recovering  Pelopon- 
nesus from  the  Venetians  in  one  campaign,  was  mortal- 
ly wounded  in  the  next,  aeainst  the  Germans  ,  at  the 
battle  of  Peterwaradin,  (in  the  plain  oi  Carlowitz,  )  in 
Hungary  ,  endeavourmsr  (,>  rally  bis  guards.  He  died  of 
his  wounds  nt-xt  day  His  Inst  order  >•  as  the  decapita- 
tion of  General  Breuner,  and  soin^  o'her  German  pri- 
soners-, and  bis  last  words,  '•  Oli  that  I  rould  thus  serve 
all  the  Christian  dogs  !"  a  speerti  .  nd  act  not  unlike  one 
of  Caligula.  He  was  -.  yi^ung  nan  of  great  ambition 
and  unbounded  presumption  :  on  eing  told  that  Prince 
Eugene,  then  opposed  to  him  "was  a  great  genera!,"he 
said,  "  I  shall  become  a  greater,  and  at  his  expense." 
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A  hundred  years  have  roll'd  away 
Since  he  refixed  the  Moslem's  sway  ; 
And  now  he  led  the  Mussuhnan, 
And  gave  the  guidance  of  the  van 
To  Alp,  who  well  repaid  the  trust 
By  cities  levell'd  with  the  dust ; 
And  proved,  by  many  a  deed  of  death, 
How  firm  his  heart  in  novel  faith. 

VI. 
The  walls  grew  weak ;  and  fast  and  hot 
Against  them  pour'd  the  ceaseless  shot, 
With  unabating  fury  sent 
From  battery  t»  battlement ; 
And  thunder- like  the  pealing  din 
Rose  from  each  heated  culverin  ; 
And  here  and  there  some  crackling  dom*^ 
Was  fired  pefore  the  exploding  bomb  *. 
And  as  the  fabric  sank  beneath 
The  shattering  shell's  volcanic  breath. 
In  red  and  wreathing  columns  flash'd 
The  flame,  as  loud  the  ruin  crash'd, 
Or  into  countless  meteors  driven. 
Its  earth-stars  melted  into  heaven ; 
Whose  clouds  that  day  grew  doubly  dun, 
Impervious  to  the  hidden  sim. 
With  volumed  smoke  that  slowly  grew 
To  one  wide  sky  of  sulphurous  hue-. 

VII. 
But  not  for  vengeance,  long  delay'd, 
Alone,  did  Alp,  the  renegade, 
The  Moslem  warriors  sternly  teach 
His  skill  to  pierce  the  promised  breach  , 
Within  these  walls  a  maid  was  pent 
His  hope  would  win  without  consent 
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Of  that  inexorable  sire, 

Whose  heart  refused  him  in  its  ire, 

When  Alp,  beneath  his  christian  name, 

Her  virgin  hand  aspired  to  claim. 

In  happier  mood,  and  earlier  time, 

While  unimpeach'd  for  traitorous  crime, 

Gayest  in  Gondol*  or  hall, 

He  gljtter'd  through  the  Carnival  ; 

And  tuned  the  softest  serenade 

That  e'er  oa  Adria's  waters  play'd 

At  Midnight  to  Italian  maid. 

VIII. 
And  BKiny  deem'd  her  heart  was  won; 
For  sought  by  numbers,  given  to  none, 
Had  young  Francesca's  hand  remain'd 
Still  by  the  church's  bonds  unchain'd: 
And  when  the  Adriatic  bore 
Lanciotfo  to  the  Paynim  shore, 
Her  wonted  smiles  were  seem  to  fail. 
And  pensive  wax'd  the  maid  and  pale  ; 
More  constant  at  confessional, 
More  rare  at  masque  and  festival ; 
Or  seen  at  such,  with  downcast  eyes. 
Which  conquer'd  hearts  they  ceased,  to  prize  ; 
With  listfess  look  she  seems  to  gaze  ; 
With  humbler  care  her  form  arrays  ; 
Her  voice  less  lively  in  the  song; 
Her  step,  though  light,  less  fleet  among. 
The  pairs,  on  whom  the  Morning's  glance 
Breaks,  yet  unsated  with  the  dance. 

IX. 
Sent  by  the  state  to  guard  the  land, 
:Wiii<h,  wrested  from  the  Moslem's  hand. 
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While  Sobieski  tamed  his  pride 
By  Buda's  wall  and  Danub  's  side. 
The  chiefs  of  Venice  wrun-^^  away 
From  Patra  toEubcea's  bay,) 
Minotti  held  in  Corinth's  towers 
The  Doge's  delegated  powers,  / 

While  yet  the  pitying  e\  e  of  Peace 
Smiled  o'er  her  long-forgotten  Greece  : 
And  ere  that  faithless  truce  was  broke 
Which  freed  her  from  the  unchristian  yoke, 
With  him  his  gentle  daughter  came  ; 
Nor  there,  since  Menelaus'  d  .me 
Forsook  her  lord  and  land,  to  prove 
What  wo^s  await  on  lawless  love, 
Had  fairer  form  adorn'd  the  snore 
Thansbe,  the  matchiess  stranger,  bore. 

X. 

The  wall  is  rent,  the  ruins  yawn  ; 
And,  with  to  moi  row's  earliest  dawn, 
O'er  the  disjointed  mass  shall  vault 
The  foremost  of  the  fierce  assault 
The  bands  are  rank'd  ;  the  chosen  van 
Of  tartar  and  of  Mussu'man, 
The  full  of  hop'^-,  misai  ned  "  forlorn," 
Who  hold  the  thought  of  death  in  scorn. 
And  win  their  way  with  falchions'  force, 
Or  pave  the  path  with  many  a  corse, 
O'er  which  the  folloivin^  brave  may  rise, 
Their  stepping-stone —the  last  who  dies  ! 

XL 
'Tis  midnight  :  on  the  mountain's  b  rown 
The  cold,  round  moon  shines  dt^eply  down; 
Blue  roll  the  waters,  blue  the  sky 
Spreads  like  an  ocean  hung  on  high, 
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Bespangled  with  those  isles  of  light, 

So  wildly,  spiritually  bright; 

Who  ever  gazed  upon  them  shining. 

And  turn'd  to  earth  without  repining, 

Nor  wish'd  for  wings  to  flee  away, 

And  mix  with  their  eternal  ray? 

The  waves  on  either  shore  lay  there 

Calm,  clear,  and  azure  as  the  air  ; 

And  scarce  their  foam  the  pebbles  shook, 

But  mnrmur'd  meekly  as  the  brook. 

The  winds  were  pillow'd  on  the  waves ; 

The  banners  droop'd  along  their  staves, 

And,  as  they  fell  around  them  furHng ; 

Above  them  shown  the  crescent  curling  : 

And  that  deep  silence  was  unbroke. 

Save  where  the  watch  his  signal  spoke, 

Save  where  the  steed  neigh'd  oft  and  shrill. 

And  echo  answer'd  from  the  hill, 

And  the  wide  hum  of  that  wild  host 

Rustled  like  leaves  from  coast  to  coast, 

As  rose  the  Muezzin's  voice  in  aijt 

In  midnight  call  to  wonted  prayer; 

It  rose,  that  chanted  mournful  strab, 

Like  some  lone  spirii'so'er  the  plain: 

'Twas  musical,  but  sadly  ^weet, 

Such  as  when  winds  and  harp  strings  meet, 

And  take  a  long  unmeasured  tone. 

To  mortal  minstrelsy  unknown. 

It  seem'd  totiiose  within  the  wall 

A  cry  prophetic  of  their  fall : 

It  struck  even  the  besieger' s  ear 

With  something  ominous  and  drear, 

An  undefined  and  sudden  thrill. 

Which  makes  the  heart  a  moment  still, 
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I  nea  beat  with  quicker  pulse,  ashamed 
Of  that  strange  sense  its  silence  framed  ; 
Such  as  a  sudden  passing-bell 

Wakes,  tliough  but  for  a  stranger's  knell. 

XII. 

The  tent  of  Alp  was  on  the  shore ; 

The  sound  was  husb'd,  the  prayer  was  o'er  : 

The  watch  was  set,  the  night  round  made, 

All  mandates  issued  and  obey'd. 

'Tis  but  another  anxious  night. 

His  pains  the  morrow  may  requite 

With  all  revenge  and  love  can  pay, 

In  guerdon  for  their  long  delay. 

Few  hours  remain,  and  he  hath  need 

Of  rest;  to  nerve  for  many  a  deed 

Of  slaughter;  but  within  his  soul 

The  thoughts  like  troubled  waters  roll. 

He  stood  alone  among  the  host  ; 

Not  his  the  loud  fanatic  boast 

To  plant  the  crescent  o'er  the  cross, 

Or  risk  a  life  with  little  loss, 

Secure  in  paradise  to  be 

By  Houris  loved  immortally  : 

Nor  his,  what  burning  patriots  feel, 

The  stern  exaltedness  of  zeal, 

Profuse  of  blood,  untired  in  toil.  , 

When  battling  on  the  parent  soil. 

He  stood  alone— a  renegade 

Against  the  country  he  betray'd  ; 

He  stood  alone  amidst  his  band. 

Without  a  trusted  heart  or  hand  : 

They  follow'd  him,  for  he  was  brave, 

And  great  the  spoil  he  got  and  gave  ; 
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They  crouch'd  to  him,  for  he  had  skill 
To  warp  and  wield  the  vulgar  will ; 
But  still  his  Christian  origin 
With  them  was  little  less  than  sin. 
They  envied  even  the  faithless  fame 
He  earn'd  beneath  a  Moslem  name ; 
Since  he,  their  mightiest  chief,  had  been 
In  youth  a  bitter  Nazarene, 
They  did  not  know  how  pride  can  stoop, 
When  baffled  feelings  withering  droop ; 
They  did  not  know  how  hate  can  barn 
In  hearts  once  changed  from  soft  to  stern ; 
Nor  ail  the  false  and  fatal  zeal 
The  convert  of  revenge  can  feel. 
He  ruled  them — man  may  rule  the  worst, 
By  ever  daring  to  be  fiist  : 
So  lions  o'er  the  jackal  sway  ; 
The  jackal  points,  he  fells  the  prey, 
Then  on  the  vulgar  yelling  press?- 
To  gotge  the  relics  of  success. 

XHI. 

His  head  grows  fever'd,  and  his  pulse 
The  quick  successive  throbs  convulse ; 
In  vain  from  side  to  side  he  throws 
His  form  in  courtship  of  repose  ; 
Or,  if  he  dozed,  a  sound,  a  start 
Awoke  him  with  a  sunken  heart. 
The  turban  on  his  hot  brow  press'd, 
The  mail  weigh'd  lead-like  on  his  breast, 
Though  oft  and  long  beneath  its  weight 
Upon  his  eyes  had  slumber  sate, 
Without  or  couch  or  canopy, 
Except  a  rougher  field  and  sky 
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Than  now  might  yield  a  warrior's  bed, 
Than  now  along  the  heaven  was  spread, 
He  could  not  rest,  he  could  not  stay 
Within  his  tent  to  wait  for  day, 
But  walk'd  him  forth  along  the  sand, 
Where  thousand  sleepers  strew'd  the  strand. 
What  pillow'd  them  ?  and  why  should  he 
More  wakeful  than  the  humblest  be  ? 
Since  more  their  peril,  worse  their  toil. 
And  yet  they  fearless  dream  of  spoil  \ 
While  he  alone,  where  thousands  pass'd 
A.  night  of  sleep,  perchance  their  last, 
fn  sickly  vigil  wander'd  on. 
And  envied  all  he  gazed  upon. 

XIV. 

He  felt  his  sou!  become  more  light 
Seneath  the  freshness  of  the  night  ;.^ 
i^ool  was  the  silent  sky,  though  calm, 
\.nd  bathed  his  brow  with  airy  balm 
Behind,  the  camp— before  him  lay, 
n  many  a  winding  creek  and  bay, 
-.epanto'sgulf;  and,  on  the  brow 
)f  Delphi's  hill,  unshaken  snow, 
ligh  and  eternal,  such  as  shone 
"hrough  thousand  summers  brightly  goue, 
ilong  the  gulf,  the  mount,  the  clime ; 
t  will  not  melt,  like  man,  to  time  • 
'yrant  and  slave  are  swept  away, 
■ess  form'd  to  wear  before  the  ray ; 
lut  that  white  veil,  the  lightest,  frailest, 
Vhichonthe  mighty  mount  thou  hailest. 
I  Vhile  tower  and  tree  are  torn  and  rent, 
hines  o'er  its  craggy  battlement ; 
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In  form  a  peak,  in  hpight  a  cloud, 
In  texture  like  a  hovering  shroud, 
Thus  high  by  parting  Freedom  spread, 
As  from  her  loud  abode  she  fled. 
And  linger'd  on  the  spot,  where  long 
Her  prophet  spirit  spake  in  3ong.  • 

Oh,  still  her  step  at  moments  falters 
O'er  wither'd  fields,  and  ruia'd  altars. 
And  fain  would  wak€,  in  souls  too  broken, 
By  pointing  to  each  gloi  lous  token. 
But  vain  her  voice,  till  better  days 
Dawn  in  those  yet  remember'd  rays 
Which  shone  upon  the  Persian  flying. 
And  saw  the  Spartan  smile  in  dying. 


Not  mindless  of  these  mighty  times 

AVas  Alp,  despite  his  flight  and  crimes ; 

And  tlu-ough  this  night,  as  on  he  wandered, 

And  o'er  the  past  and  present  ponder'd, 

And  thought  upon  the  glorious  dead 

Who  there  in  better  cause  had  bled, 

He  felt  how  faint  and  feebly  dim 

The  fame  that  could  accrue  to  him, 

Whocheer'd  the  band,  and  wav'd  the  sword, 

A  traitor  in  a  turban'd  horde  ; 

And  led  them  to  the  lawles  siege, 

Wliose  best  success  were  sacrilege. 

Not  so  had  those  his  fane  >  number'd. 

The  chiefs  whose  dust  around  him  slumber'd , 

Their  phalanx  marshall'd  on  the  plain. 

Whose  bulwarks  were  not  then  in  vain. 

They  fell  devoted,  but  undying  ; 

The  very  gale  their  names  seem'd  sighing : 
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The  waters  murmur'd  of  their  name ; 
The  woods  were  peopled  with  their  fame  ; 
The  silent  pillar,  loae  and  gray, 
Claim'd  kindred  with  their  sacred  clay ; 
Their  spirits  wrapt  the  dusky  mountain, 
Their  memory  sparkled  o'er  the  fountain  ; 
The  meanest  rill,  the  mightiest  river 
Roll'd  mingling  with  their  fame  for  ever. 
Despite  of  every  yoke  she  bears, 
That  land  is  glory's  still  and  theirs  ! 
Tis  still  a  watch-word  to  the  earth  : 
IVhen  man  would  do  a  deed  of  worth 
ie  points  to  Greece,  and  turns  to  tread, 
>o  senction'd,  on  the  tyrant's  head : 
'-Ie  looks  to  her,  and  rushes  on. 
Where  life  is  lost,  or  freedom  wpn. 

J  XVI. 

jltill  by  the  shore  Alp  mutely  mused, 
ind  woo'd  the  freshness  Night  diffused, 
'here  shrinks  no  ebb  in  that  tideless  sea,* 
Vhich  changeless  rolls  eternally ; 

0  that  wildest  of  waves,  in  their  angriest  mood, 
carce  break  on  the  bounds  of  the  land  for  a  rood ; 
nd  the  powerless  moon  beholds  them  flovi% 
leedless  if  she  come  or  go  : 

aim  or  high,  in  main  or  bay, 

n  their  course  she  hath  no  sway. 

he  rock  unworn  its  base  doth  bare, 

nd  looks  o'er  the  surf,  but  it  comes  not  there  , 

nd  the  fringe  of  the  foam  may  be  seen  below, 

1  the  line  that  it  left  long  ages  ago  .- 

^  The  reader  need  hardly  be  reminded  that  there  are 
percepUble  tides  in  the  Mediterranean. 
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A  smooth  short  space  of  yellow  sand 

Between  it  and  the  greener  land. 

He  wander'd  on  atong  the  beach, 

Till  within  the  range  of  a  carbine's  reach 

Of  the  leaguer'd  wall ;  but  they  saw  him  not, 

Or  how  could  he  'scape  from  the  hostile  shot  ? 

Did  traitors  lurke  in  the  christian's  hold  ?       [cold 

Were  their  hands  grown  stiff,  or  their  hearts  wax' a 

I  know  not,  in  sooth  ;  but  from  yonder  wall 

There  flash'd  no  fire  and  there  hiss'd  no  ball, 

Though  he  stood  beneath  the  bastion's  frown, 

That  flank'd  the  sea-ward  gate  of  the  town ; 

Though  he  heard  the  sound,  and  could  almost  tell' 

The  sullen  words  of  the  sentinel, 

As  his  measured  step  on  the  stone  below 

Clank'd,  as  he  paced  it  to  and  fro ; 

And  he  saw  the  lean  dogs  beneath  the  wall 

Hold  o'er  the  dead  their  carnival. 

Gorging  and  growling  o'er  carcass  and  limb  : 

They  were  too  busy  to  bark  at  him  J 

From  a  Tartar's  skull  they  had  stripp'd  the  flesh, 

As  ye  peel  the  fig  when  its  fruit  is  fresh ; 

And  their  white  tuskscrunch'd  o'er  the  whiter  skull* 

As  it  slipp'd  through  their  jaws,  when  their  edge 

grew  dull. 
As  they  lazily  mumbled  the  bones  of  the  dead,  [fed ; 
When  they  scarce  could  rise  from  the  spotwhei-e  they 
So  well  had  they  broken  a  lingering  fast 
With  those  who  had  fallen  for  that  night's  repast. 

*  This  spectacle  I  have  seen  such  as  described,  beneatti 
the  wall  of  the  Seraglio  at  Constantinople,  iu  the  little 
cavities  worn  by  the  Bosphonis  in  the  rock,  a  narrow 
terrace  of  which  projects  between  the  wall  and  the 
water.  I  think  the  fact  is  also  mentioned  in  Hobhouse'c 
Travels.  The  bodies  were  probably  those  of  some  re^ 
fraciory  Janizaries. 
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And  Alp  knew,  by  the  turbans  that  roU'd  on  the 

sand, 
The  foremost  of  these  were  the  best  of  his  bzuid  : 
Crimson  and  green  were  the  shawls  of  their  wear, 
And  each  scalp  had  a  single  4^ jng  tuft  of  hair,* 
All  the  rest  was  shavem^and  bare. 
The  scalps  were  in  the  wild  dog's  maw, 
The  hair  was  tangled  round  his  jaw. 
But  close  by  the  shore  ou  the  edge  of  the  gulf, 
There  sat  a  vulture  flapping  a  wolf, 
Who  had  stolen  from  the  hi! is,  but  kept  away, 
Scared  by  the  dogs,  from  the  human  prey ; 
But  he  seized  on  his  thare  of  a  steed  that  lay, 
Picked  by  the  birds,  on  the  sands  of  the  bay. 

XVII. 

Alp  turn'd  him  from  the  sickening  sight : 
Never  had  shaken  his  nerves  in  fight ; 
But  he  better  could  brook  to  behold  the  dyins-, 
Deep  in  the  tide  of  their  warm  blood  lying, 
Scorch'd  with  the  dead-thirst,  and  writhing  in  vain, 
Than  the  perishing  dead  who  are  past  all  pain. 
There  is  something  of  pride  in  the  perilous  hour, 
V^'Tiaiever  be  the  shape  in  which  death  may  lower: 
Por  Fame  is  there  to  any  who  bleeds, 
*vnd  Honour's  eye  on  daring  deeds  ! 
3ut  when  all  is  past,  it  is  humbling  to  tread 
)'er  the  weltering  field  of  the  tornblcss  dead, 
^nd  see  worms  of  the  earth,  and  fowls  of  the  air 
{easts  of  the  forest  all  gathering  there  f 
ill  regarding  man  as  their  pi'ey, 
11  rejoicing  in  his  decay. 

*  This  tufr,  or  long  lock,  is  left  from  a  superstition  tha 
ahomet  will  draw  them  ioio  Paradise  by  it 

VOL.  Vl.«^B 
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xvin. 

There  is  a  temple  in  rain  stands, 
Fashion'd  by  long-forgotten  hands  ; 
Two  or  three  columns,  and  many  a  stone, 
Marble  and  granite,  wica  grass  o'ergrowa  '. 

Out  u^Kin  Time  !  it  will  leave  no  more 
Of  the  things  to  come  than  the  things  before  .' 
Out  npon  Time  !  who  for  ever  will  leave 
But  enough  of  the  past  for  the  future  to  grieve 
O'er  that  which  hath  been,  and  o'er  that  which 
'V^^lat  we  have  seen,  our  sons  shall  see  ;     [must  be  : 
Remnants  of  things  that  have  pass'd  away, 
Fragments  of  stone,  rear'd  by  creatures  of  clay  ' 

XIX. 
He  sale  him  down  at  a  pillar's  base, 
And  pass'd  his  hand  athwart  his  face  ; 
Like  one  in  dreary  musing  mood, 
Declining  was  his  attitude  ; 
His  head  was  drooping  on  his  breast 
Fever'd,  throbbing,  and  opprest; 
And  o'er  his  brow,  so  downward  bent,. 
Oft  his  beating  fingers  went, 
Hurriedly,  as  you  may  see 
Your  own  run  over  the  ivory  key, 
Ere  the  measured  tone  is  taken 
By  the  chords  you  would  awaken. 
There  he  sate  all  heavily, 
As  he  heard  the  night-wind  sigh. 
Was  it  the  wind,  through  some  hollow  stone,* 
Sent  that  soft  and  tender  moan  ? 

*  I  must  here  acknowledge,  a  close,  though  unintei 
tional  resemblance  io  tbese  twelves  lines  to  a  passage  ii 
an  unpublished  poem  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  called  "Chris- 
tabel. '  It  was  not  tUl  after  these  lines  were  written 
aat  I  heard  that  wild  and  singularly  original  and  beau 
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.  le  lifted  his  head,  acd  he  look'd  on  the  sea. 

But  it  was  unrippled  as  glass  may  be  ; 

He  look'd  on  the  long  grass— it  waved  not  a  blade  ; 

How  was  that  gentle  sound  convey'd  ? 

He  look'd  to  the  banners— each  flag  lay  still, 

So  did  the  leaves  on  Cithasron's  hill, 

And  he  felt  not  a  breath  come  over  his  cheek 

What  did  that  sudden  sound  bespeak  ? 

He  tum'd  to  the  left — is  he  sure  of  sight  : 

There  sate  a^ady,  youthful  and  bright ! 
XX. 

Vie  started  up  with  more  of  fear 

I  ban  if  an  armed  foe  were  near. 

"  God  of  my  fathers  !  what  is  here  ': 

■VVhoart  thou,  and  wherefore  sent 

So  near  a  hostile  armament  ?" 
■    His  trembling  hands  refused  to  sign 
The  cross  he  deem'd  no  more  divine  : 
He  had  resumed  it  in  that  hour, 
But  conscience  wnmg  away  the  power. 
He  gazed,  he  saw  :  he  knew  the  face 
Of  beauty,  and  the  form  of  grace  ; 
It  was  Francesca  by  his  side, 
The  maid  who  might  have  been  his  bride  . 
The  rose  was  yet  upon  her  cheek, 
But  mellow'd  with  a  tenderer  streak  : 

tiful  poem  recited  ;  and  the  MS.  of  that  production  I 
never  saw  till  very  recently,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Coleridge  himself,  who,  I  hope,  is  convinced  that  T  have 
not  been  a  wilful  plagiarist.  The  original  idea  undoubt- 
edly pertains  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  whose  poem  Las  been 
composed  above  fourteen  years.  Let  me  conclude  by  a 
hope  that  he  will  not  longer  delay  the  publication  of  a 
production,  of  which  I  can  only  add  my  mite  of  appro- 
bation to  the  applause  of  far  more  coEppetent  judges. 
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Where  was  the  play  of  her  soft  lips  fled  ? 

Gone  was  the  smile  that  enliven'd  their  red, 

The  ocean's  calm  within  their  view, 

Beside  her  eye  had  less  of  blue  ; 

But  like  that  cold  wave  it  stood  still. 

And  its  glance,  though  clear,  was  chill. 

Around  her  form  a  thin  robe  twining, 

Nought  conceal'd  her  bosom  shining  ; 

Through  the  parting  of  her  hair. 

Floating  darkly  downwajd  there, 

Her  rounded  arm  show'd  white  and  bare 

And  ere  yet  she  made  reply. 

Once  she  raised  her  hand  on  high; 

It  was  so  wan,  and  transparent  of  hue, 

f  ou  might  have  seen  the  moon  shine  througi: 

XXL 

"  I  come  from  my  rest  to  him  I  love  best, 

Ihat  I  may  be  happy,  and  he  may  be  blest 

I  have  pass'd  the  guards,  the  gate,  the  wall ; 

Sought  thee  in  safety  through  foes  and  all , 

'Tis  said  the  lion  will  turn  and  flee 

From  a  maid  in  the  pride  of  her  purity  ; 

And  the  Power  on  high,  that  can  shield  the  gooc!' 

Thus  from  the  tyrant  of  the  wood, 

Hath  extended  its  mercy  to  guard  me  as  weU 

From  the  hands  of  the  leaguering  infidel. 

I  come — and  if  I  come  in  vain. 

Never,  oh  never,  we  meet  again ! 

Thou  hast  done  a  fearful  deed 

In  falling  away  from  thy  father's  creed ; 

But  dash  that  turban  to  earth  and  sign 

The  sign  of  the  cross,  and  for  ever  be  mine  ; 

Wring  the  black  drop  from  thy  heart, 

*.nd  ta-iT\orrow  unites  us  no  more  to  part" 
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'^  And  where  should  our  bridal  couch  be  spread  ? 

In  the  midst  of  the  d;  ing  and  the  dead  ? 

For  to-morrow  we  give  to  the  slaughter  and  flame 

The  sons  and  the  shrines  of  the  Christian  name. 

None,  save  thou  and  thine,  I've  sworn, 

Shall  be  left  upon  the  morn  : 

But  thee  will  I  bear  to  a  lovely  s|K)t, 

Where  our  hands  shall  be  join'd  and  our   sorrow 

There  thou  yet  shalt  be  my  bride,  [forgo*. 

When  once  again  I've  quell'd  the  pride 

Of  Venice  ;   and  her  hated  race 

Have  felt  the  arm  they  would  debase ; 

Scourge,  with  a  whip  of  scorpions,  those 

Whom  vice  and  envy  made  my  foes-" 

Upon  hfs  hand  she  laid  her  own — 

Light  was  the  touch,  but  it  thri'l'd  to  the  bone. 

And  shot  a  chillness  to  his  heart, 

Which  fix'd  him  bp.vnd  the  power  to  start. 

Though  slight  was  that  grasp  so  mortal  cold, 

He  could  not  loose  him  from  its  hold  ; 

But  never  did  elasp  of  one  so  dear 

3trikeon  the  pulse  with  such  feeling  of  fear, 

As  those  thin  fingers  long  and  white. 

Froze  through  his  blood  by  their  touch  that  night, 

The  feverish  glow  of  his  brow  was  gone. 

And  his  heart  sank  so  still  that  it  felt  like  stone, 

As  he  look'd  on  the  face,  and  beheld  its  hue 

So  deeply. changed  from  what  he  knew  : 

Fair  but  faint — ^without  the  ray 

Of  mind  that  made  each  feature  play 

Like  sparkling  waves  on  a  sunny  day  ; 

And  her  motionless  lips  lay  still  as  death, 

And  her  words  came  forth  without  her  breath, 

And  there  rose  not  a  heave  o'er  her  bosom's  swell, 

And  there  seem'd  not  a  pulse  in  her  veins  to  dwel! 
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Though  her  eye  shone  out,  yet  the  lids  were  fix'd,^ 

And  the  glance  that  it  gave  was  wild  and  unmix'd 

With  aught  of  change,  as  the  eyes  may  seena 

Of  the  restless  who  walk  in  a  troubled  dream  ; 

Lilfe  the  figures  on  arras,  that  gloomily  glare, 

Stirr'd  by  the  breath  of  the  wintry  air, 

So  seen  by  the  dying  lamp's  fitful  light, 

Lifeless,  but  life-like,  and  awful  to  sight ;       [down 

As  they  seem,  through  the  dimue»s,  about  to  come 

From  the  shadowy  wall  where  their  images  frown  ; 

Fearfully  flitting  to  and  fro, 

As  the  gusts  on  the  tapes'ry  come  and  go. 

"  If  not  for  love  of  me  be  given 

Thus  much,  then,  for  the  love  of  heaven, — 

Again  I  say — that  turban  tear 

From  off  thy  faithless  brow,  and  swear 

Thine  injured  country 's  sons  to  spare, 

Or  thou  art  lost :  and  never  shalt  see. 

Not  earth — that's  past — but  heaven  or  me .     , , 

If  this  thou  dost  accord,  albeit 

A  heavy  doom  'tis  thine  to  ntjeet. 

That  doom  shall  half  absolve  thy  sin, 

And  mercy's  gate  may  receive  tiee  within  : 

But  pause  one  moment  more,  and  take 

The  curse  of  him  tliou  didst  forsake ; 

And  look  once  more  to  heaven,  and  see 

Its  love  for  ever  shut  from  thee 

There  is  a  light  cloud  bv  the  inoon — * 

'Tis  passing,  and  will  pass  full  soon — 

*  I  have  been  told  tbi  n^f  idea  expressed  from  liiws 
598  to  603  Las  been  admired  uy  thusf  whose  approbation 
is  valuable.  I  am  glad  of  ;i:  but  i.  is  not  original — at 
least  not  mine;  it  may  *  e  found  n  uch  better  expressed 
in  pages  132-3  4  of  the  Ei  giish  v-^rsion  of  •'  Vathek," 
(I  forget  the  precise  page  f  the  French,)  a  work  to 
which  I  have  before  referred  :  agd  never  recur  to,  or 
read  w^itbout  a  reuewal  of  graii£caiion. 
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i:',  by  the  time  its  vapoury  sail 

Hath  ceased  her  shaded  orb  to  veil, 

Thy  heart  within  thee  is  not  changed, 

Tlien  God  and  maa  are  both  avenged  ; 

Dark  will  thy  doom  be,  darker  still 

Thine  immortality  of  ill." 

Alp  look'd  to  heaven,  and  saw  on  high 

The  sign  she  spake  of  in  the  sky  ; 

But  his  heart  was  swollen,  and  tum'd  aside 

By  deep  interminable  pride. 

This  first  false  passion  of  his  breast 

Roli'd  like  a  torrent  o'er  the  rest. 

He  sue  for  mercy  !  He  dismay'd 

By  wild  words  of  a  timid  maid  ! 

He,  wrong'd  by  Venice,  vow  to  save 

Her  sons,  devoted  to  the  grave  ! 

No — though  that  cloud  were  thunder's  worst. 

And  charged  to  crush  him — let  it  burst ! 

He  look'd  upon  it  earnestly, 

Without  an  accent  of  reply  ; 

He  watch'd  it  passing;  it  is  flown : 

Full  on  his  eye  the  clear  moon  shone, 

And  thus  he  spake — "  Whate'er  my  fate, 

I  am  no  changeling — 'tis  too  late : 

The  reed  in  storms  may  bow  and  quiver, 

Then  rise  again,  the  tree  must  shiver. 

What  Venice  made  me,  I  must  be, 

Her  foe  in  all,  save  love  to  thee  : 

But  thou  art  safe  :  oh,  fly  with  me .'" 

He  tum'd,  but  she  is  gone  ! 

Nothing  is  there  but  the  column  stone. 

Hath  she  sunk  in  the  earth,  or  melted  in  air  ? 

He  saw  not,  he  knew  not :  but  nothing  is  therfe. 
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xxn. 

The  night  is  past,  and  shines  the  suq 

As  if  that  ntiorn  were  a  jocund  one. 

Lightly  and  brightly  breaks  away 

The  Morning  from  her  mantle  gray. 

And  the  Noon  will  look  on  a  sultry  day. 

Hark  to  the  trump,  and  the  drum. 

And  the  mournful  sound  of  the  barbarous  horn, 

And  the  flap  of  the  banners,  that  flit  as  they're 
borne, 

And  the  neigh  of  the  steed,  and  the  multitude's 
hum,  [come !" 

And  the  clash,  and  the  shout,  "  they  come,  they 

The  horsetails*  are  pluck'd  from  the  ground,  and 
the  sword  [the  word. 

From  its  sheath ;  and  they  form,  and  but  wait  for 

Tartar,  and  Spahi,  and  Turcoman, 

Strike  your  tents,  and  throng  to  the  van  ; 

Mount  ye,  spur  ye,  skirr  the  plain. 

That  the  fugitive  may  flee  in  vain. 

When  he  breaks  from  the  town ;  and  none  escape, 

Aged  or  young,  in  the  Christian  shape  ; 

While  your  fellows  on  foot,  in  a  fiery  mass. 

Bloodstain  the  breach  through  which  they  pass. 

The  steeds  are  all  bridled,  and  snort  to  the  rein  ; 

Curved  is  each  neck,  and  flowing  each  mane  ; 

White  is  the  foam  of  their  champ  on  the  bit: 

The  spears  are  uplifted  ;  the  matches  are  lit ; 

The  cannon  are  pointed,  and  ready  to  roar. 

And  crush  the  wall  they  have  crumbled  before  ; 

Forms  in  his  phalanx  each  Janizar ; 

Alp  at  their  head ;  his  right  arm  is  bare, 

So  is  the  blade  of  his  scimitar ; 

■  The  horsetail  fixV  upon  a  lance,  a  Pasha's  s'ar.ciard. 
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i  he  khan  and  the  pachas  are  ali  at  their  post : 
The  vizier  himself  at  the  head  of  the  host. 
WTien  the  culverin's  signal  is  fir'd,  then  on  : 

Leave  not  in  Corinth  a  living  one — 

A  priest  at  her  altars,  a  chief  in  her  halls, 

A  hearth  in  her  mansions,  a  stone  on  her  walls. 

God  and  the  prophet — -Allah  Hu  I 

Up  to  the  skies  with  that  wild  ballo() !  [scale  ; 

"  There  the  breach  lies  for  passage,  the  ladder  to 

And  your  hands  on  vour  sabres,  and  how  shall  ye 

fail  ? 
He  wh»  first  downs  with  the  red  cross  may  crave 
His  heart's  dearest  wish ;  let  him  ask  it  and  have  1' ' 
Thus  utter'd  Coumourgi,  the  dauntless  vizier ; 
The  reply  was  the  brandish  of  sabre  and   spear.. 
And  the  shout  of  tierce  thousands  in  joyous  ire  : 
Silence — hark  to  the  signal — fire  !  t= 

xxni. 

As  the  wolves,  that  headlong  go 
On  the  stately  buSalo, 
Though  with  fieiy  eyes,  and  angry  roar, 
And  hoofs  that  stamp,  and  horns  that  gore, 
He  tramples  on  earth,  or  tosses  on  high 
The  foremost,  who  rush  on  his  strength  but  (o  die  • 
Thus  against  the  wall  they  went, 
Thus  the  fii-st  were  backward  bent ; 
Many  a  bosom,  sheath'd  in  brass, 
StrewM  the  earth  like  broken  glass  ; 
Shiver'd  by  the  shot  that  tore 
The  ground  whereon  they  moved  no  more  : 
Even  as  ttvey  fell,  in  files  they  lay, 
Like  the  mower's  grass  at  the  close  of  day, 
When  his  work  is  done  on  the  levelled  plaia  ; 
Such  was  the  fall  of  the  foreofiost  slain. 
b2 
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XXIV. 
As  the  spring-tides,  with  heavy  plash, 
From  the  cUffs  invading  dash 
Huge  fragments,  sapp'd  by  the  ceaseless  flow. 
Till  white  and  thundering  dowa  they  go, 
Like  the  avalanche's  snow 
On  the  Alpine  vales  below, 
Thus  at  Isngth,  outbreathed  and  worn, 
Corinth's  sons  were  downward  borne 
By  the  long  and  oft  renew'd 
Charge  of  the  moslem  multitude. 
In  firmness  they  stood,  and  in  masses  they  feli. 
Heap'd,  by  the  host  of  the  infidel, 
Hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot : 
Nothing  there,  sare  death,  was  mute  ; 
Stroke,  and  thrust,  and  flash,  and  crj' 
For  quarter,  or  for  victory. 
Mingle  there  with  the  volleying  thunder, 
Which  makes  the  distant  cities  wonder 
H»w  the  sounding  battle  goes, 
If  with  them,  or  for  their  foes  ; 
If  they  must  mourn,  or  may  rejoice 
In  that  annihilating  voice, 

\Vhich  pierces  the  deep  hills  through  and  througr. 
With  an  echo  dread  and  new  : 
You  might  have  heard  it,  on  that  day, 
O'er  Salamis  and  Megara ; 
(We  have  heard  the  hearers  say,) 
Even  unto  Piraeus  bay. 

XXV. 
From  the  point  of  encountering  blades  to  thf-  ii  ,r 
Sabres  and  swords  with  blood  were  gilt  ; 
But  the  rampart  is  won,  and  the  spoil  begun. 
hn^  all  but  the  after  carnage  done. 
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Shriller  shrieks  now  ming^ling  come 

From  wiihin  the  plunder'd  dome  : 

Hark  to  the  haste  offlying-  feet, 

That  splash  in  the  blood  of  the  slippery  street. 

But  here  and  there,  where  'vantage  ground 

Against  the  foe  may  still  be  found, 

Desperate  groups,  of  twelve  or  ten, 

Make  a  pause,  and  turn  again-— 

Wifh  banded  backs  against  the  \vs.]], 

Fiercely  stand,  or  fighting  fall, 

There  stood  an  old  man-— his  hairs  were  whitc> 

But  his  veteran  arm  was  full  of  might  : 

So  gallantly  boie  he  the  brunt  of  the  frav, 

The  dead  before  him,  on  that  day, 

In  a  semicircle  lay  ; 

Still  he  combated  unwounded, 

Though  retreating,  unsurrounded. 

Many  a  scar  of  former  fight 

Lurk'd  beneath  his  corslet  bright ; 

But  of  every  wound  his  body  bore. 

Each  and  all  had  been  ta'en  before  : 

Though  aged  he  was,  so  iron  of  limb, 

Few  of  our  youth  could  cope  with  him  ; 

And  the  foes,  whom  he  singly  kept  at  bay, 

Outnumber'd  his  thin  hairs  of  silver  gray . 

From  right  to  left  his  sabre  swept : 

Many  an  Othman  mother  wept 

Sons  that  were  unborn,  when  dipp'd 

His  weapon  first  in  Moslem  gore, 

Ere  his  years  could  count  a  score. 

Of  all  he  might  have  been  the  ^ire 

Who  fell  that  day  beneath  his  ire  ; 

For,  sonless  left  long  years  ago, 

His  wrath  made  many  a  childless  foe  ; 
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And  since  the  day,  when  in  the  strait* 

His  only  boy  had  met  his  fate, 

His  parent's  iron  band  did  doom 

More  than  a  human  hecatomb. 

If  shades  by  carnage  be  appeased, 

Patroclus'  spirit  less  was  pleased 

Than  his,  Minotti's  son,  who  died 

Where  Asia's  bounds  and  ours  divide. 

Buried  he  lay,  where  thousands  before      [shore  : 

For  thousands  of  years  were  inhumed  on  the 

What  of  them  is  left,  to  teli 

Where  they  lie,  and  how  they  fell  ? 
Not  a  ?tone  on  their  turf,  nor  a  bone  in  their  graves ; 
But  they  live  in  the  verse  that  immortality  saves. 

XXVI. 

Hark  to  the  Allah  shout  \  a  band 
Of  the  Mussulman  bravest  and  best  is  at  hand 
Their  leader's  nervous  arm  is  bare, 
Swift<?r  to  sniite,  and  never  to  spare — 
Unclothed  to  the  shoulder  it  waves  them  on  ; 
Thus  in  the  fight  is  he  ever  known  : 
Odiers  a  gaudier  garb  may  show, 
To  tempt  the  spoil  of  the  greedy  foe  ; 
Many  a  hand" s  on  a  richer  hilt, 
But  none  on  a  steel  more  ruddily  gilt ; 
Many  a  loftier  turban  may  wear  ; — 
Alp  is  but  known  by  tlie  white  arm  bare  ; 
Look  through  the  thi<  k  of  the  right,  'tis  there  ' 
There  is  not  a  standard  on  (hat  shore 
So  well  advanced  the  ranks  before  ; 
There  i?  not  a  banner  in  Moslem  war 

*  In  the  naval  b-nttle  g,t  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles^, 
between  the  Venetians  and  tbe  Turks. 
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Will  lure  the  Delhis  half  so  far ; 
It  glaoceH  like  a  falling  star ; 
"WTiere'er  that  mighty  arm  is  seen. 
The  bravest  be,  or  late  have  been  ; 
There  the  craven  cries  for  quarter 
\'ainly  to  the  vengeful  Tartar ; 
Or  the  hero,  silent  lj"ing. 
Scorns  to  yield  a  groan  in  dying ; 
Mustering  his  last  feeble  blo'.v 
'Gainst  the  nearest  level  I'd  foe, 
Though  faint  beneath  the  mutual  wound, 
Grappling  on  the  gory  ground. 

xxvn. 

Still  the  old  man  stood  erect, 
•And  Alp's  career  a  moment  check'd. 
"  Yield  thee,  Miootti  ;  quarter  take , 
For  thine  own,  thy  daughter's  sake." 
"  Never,  renegado,  never  ! 
Though  the  life  of  thy  gift  would  last  for  ever.'* 

"  Francesca  I — Oh  my  promised  bride  ! 

Must  she  too  perish  by  thy  pride  ?" 

"  She  is  safe." — Where  ?  where ' — "  [a  heaven 

From  whence  thy  traitor  soul  is  driven — 

Far  from  thep,  and  undefiled" 

Grimly  then  Minot'i  smiled. 

As  he  saw  Alp  stag^gering  bow 

Before  his  words,  as  with  a  blow. 

"  Oh  God  !  when  did  she  ?" — "  Yesternight— 

Nor  weep  I  for  her  s-pirit's  fiight  : 

None  of  my  pure  race  shall  be 

Slaves  to  Mahomet  and  thee — 

Come  on  I" — That  challenge  is  in  vain— - 

Alp's  already  with  the  slain  ! 
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While  Minotti'i  words  were  wreaking 

More  revenge  in  bitter  speaking 

Than  his  falchion's  point  bad  found, 

Had  the  time  allow'd  to  wound, 

From  within  the  neighbouring  porch 

Of  a  long  defended  church, 

Where  the  last  and  desperate  few 

Would  the  failing  fight  renew, 

The  sha»p  shot  dash'd  Alp  to  the  ground  ; 

Ere  an  eye  could  view  the  wound 

That  crash'd  through  the  brain  of  the  infidel, 

Round  he  spun,  and  down  he  fell ; 

A  flash  like  fire  within  his  eyes  , 

Blazed,  as  he  bent  no  nmore  to  rise, 

And  then  eternal  darkness  sunk 

Through  all  the  palpitating  trunk  ; 

Nought  of  life  left,  save  a  quivering 

Where  his  linobs  were  lisihtly  shivering  : 

Tbeyturn'd  him  on  his  back  ;  his  breast 

And  brow  were  stain'd  with  gore  and  dust. 

And  through  his  lips  the  life-blood  oozed, 

From  its  deep  veins  lately  loosed  ; 

But  in  his  pulse  there  was  no  throb. 

Nor  on  his  lips  one  dying  sob  ; 

Sigh,  nor  word,  nor  struggling  breatli 

Heralded  his  way  to  death  : 

Ere  his  very  thought  could  pray, 

Unaneal'd  he  pass'd  away. 

Without  a  hope  from  mercy's  aid, — 

To  the  last  a  renegade. 

xxviir. 

Fearfully  the  yell  arose 

Of  his  followers  and  his  foes  ; 
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These  in  joy,  in  fury  those  : 
Then  again  in  conflict  mixing, 
Clashing  svrords,  and  spears  transfixing; 
Interchanged  the  blow  and  thrust, 
Hurling  warriors  m  the  dust. 
Street  by  street,  and  foot  by  foot, 
Still  Minotti  dares  dispute 
The  latest  portion  of  the  land 
Left  beneath  his  high  command  ; 
With  him,  aiding  heart  and  hand, 
The  remnant  of  his  gallant  band. 
Still  the  church  is  tenable, 

Whence  issued  late  the  fated  ball. 
That  half  avenged  the  city's  fall, 
VMien  Alp,  her  fierce  assaHant,  fell 
Thither  bending  sternly  back, 
They  leave  before  a  bloody  track  ; 
And,  with  their  faces  to  the  foe, 
Dealing  wounds  with  every  blow, 
The  chief,  and  his  retreating  train, 
Join  to  those  within  the  fane  : 
There  they  yet  may  breathe  awhile, 
Shelter'd  by  the  massy  pile. 

XXIX. 

Brief  breathing-time  !  the  turban'd  host, 
With  added  ranks  and  raging  boast, 
Press  onwards  with  such  strength  and  hei.\ 
Their  numbers  balk  their  own  retreat ; 
For  narrow  the  way  that  led  to  the  spot 
Where  still  the  Christians  yielded  not ; 
And  the  foremost,  if  fearful,  may  vainly  try 
Through  the  massy  column  to  turn  and  8y  ; 
They  pftrfprce,  must  do  or  die. 
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Tney  die ;  but  ere  their  eyes  could  close, 

Avengers  o'er  their  bodies  rose  ; 

Fresh  and  furious,  fast  they  fill 

The  ranks  unthinn'd  though  slaughter'd  still ; 

And  faint  the  wear}'  Christians  wax 

Before  the  still  renew'd  attacks  ; 

And  now  the  Othmansgain  the  gate ; 

Still  resists  its  iron  weight, 

And  still,  all  deadly  aim'd  and  hot, 

From  every  crevice  comes  the  shot ; 

From  every  ghatter'd  window  pour 

The  volleys  of  the  sulphurous  shower  ; 

But  the  portal  wavering  grows  and  weak- 

The  iron  yields,  the  hinges  creak — 

It  bends — it  falls— and  all  is  o'er  ; 

Lost  Corinth  may  resist  no  more  I 

XXX. 

Darkly,  sternly,  and  all  alone, 

Minotti  stood  o'er  the  altar  stone  : 

Modonna's  face  upon  him  shone, 

Painted  in  heavenly  hues  above, 

With  eyes  of  light  and  looks  of  love ; 

And  placed  upon  that  holy  shrine 

To  fix  our  thoughts  on  things  divine, 

When  pictured  there,  we  kneeling  see 

Her,  and  the  boy-God  on  her  knee, 

Smiling  sweetly  on  each  prayer 

To  heaven,  as  if  to  waft  it  there. 

Still  she  smiled  ;  even  now  she  smiles, 

Though  slaughtpr  streams  along  her  aisles ; 

IMinotti  lifted  his  aged  eye, 

And  made  the  sign  of  a  cross  with  a  sigh, 

Then  seized  a  torch  which  blazed  thereby ; 
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And  still  he  stood,  while,  with  steel  and  flame. 
Inward  and  onward  the  Mussulman  came. 

xxxr. 

The  vaults  beneath  the  mosaic  stone 

Contain'd  the  dead  of  ages  gone ; 

Their  names  were  on  the  graven  floor, 

But  now  illegible  with  gore; 

The  carved  crests,  and  curious  hues 

The  varied  marble's  veins  diffuse, 

Were  smear'dand  slippety — stain'd,  and  strown 

With  broken  swords,  and  helms  o'erthrown : 

There  were  dead  above,  and  the  dead  below 

Lay  coid  in  many  a  coffi.-i'd  row  ; 

You  might  see  them  piled  in  sable  state, 

By  a  pale  light  throuah  a  gloomy  grate  ; 

But  War  had  enter'd  their  dark  caves, 

And  stored  along  the  vaulted  graves 

Her  sulphurous  treasures,  thickly  spread 

In  masses  by  the  fleshless  dead  : 

Here,  throughout  the  siege,  had  been 

The  Christians'  chietest  magazine  ; 

To  these  a  late  form'd  train  now  led, 

Minotti's  last  and  stern  resource 

Against  the  foe's  o'erwbelming  force. 

xxxir. 

The  foe  came  on,  and  few  remain 

To  strive,  and  those  must  strive  in  vain  • 

For  lack  of  further  lives,  to  slake 

The  thirst  of  vengeance  now  awake, 

With  barbarous  blows  they  gash  the  dead. 

And  lop  the  already  lifeless  head, 
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And  fell  the  statues  from  their  niche, 
And  spoil  the  shrines  of  offerings  rich  ; 
And  from  each  other's  rude  hands  wrest 
The  silver  vessels  saints  had  bless'd. 
To  the  high  altar  on  they  go ; 
Oh,  but  it  made  a  glorious  show  ! 
On  its  table  still  behold 
The  cup  of  consecrated  gold ; 
Massy  and  deep,  a  glittering  prize, 
Brightly  it  sparkles  io  plunderer's  eyes. 
That  morn  it  held  the  holy  wine, 
Converted  by  Christ  to  his  blood  so  divine. 
Which  his  worshippers  drank  at  the  break  of  d; 
To  shrive  their  souls  ere  they  join'd  in  the  fray. 
Still  a  few  drops  within  it  lay ; 
And  round  the  sacred  table  glow 
Twelve  lofty  lamps,  in  splendid  row, 
From  the  purest  metal  cast : 
A  spoil — the  richest,  and  the  last. 

XXXIII. 

So  near  they  came,  the  nearest  stretch'd 
To  grasp  the  opoil  he  almost  reach'd. 

When  old  Minotti's  hand 
Touch'd  with  the  torch  the  train — 

'Tis  fired ! 
Spire,  vaults,  the  shrine,  the  spoil,  the  slain. 

The  turban'd  victors,  the  christian  band, 
All  that  of  living  O'r  dead  rcnain, 
Hurl'd  on  high  with  tlie  shiver'd  fane. 

In  one  wild  roar  expired  ! 
Theshatter'd  town— the  walls  thrown  down—- - 
The  waves  a  moment  backward  bent — 
The  hills  that  shake,  although  uorent, 
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As  if  an  earthquake  pass'd — 
The  thousand  shapeless  things  all  driren 
Id  cloud  and  flame  athwart  the  heaven. 

By  that  tremendous  blast — 
Proclaim'd  the  deperate  conflict  o'er 
On  that  too  long  afflicted  shore  ; 
Up  to  the  sky  like  rockets  go 
All  that  mingled  there  below  : 
Many  a  tall  and  goodly  man,    , 
Scorch'd  and  shrivell'd  to  a  span. 
When  he  fell  to  earth  agaui 
Like  a  cinder  strew'd  the  plain  : 
Down  the  ashes  shower  like  rain ; 
Some  fell  in  the  gulf,  which  received  the  sprinkle^^. 
With  a  thousand  circling  wrinkles  ; 
Some  fell  on  the  shore,  but,  far  away, 
■  Scattered  o'er  the  isthmus  lay ; 
Christian  or  Moslem,  which  be  they  r 
Let  their  mothers  see  and  say  I 
When  in  cradled  rest  they  lay. 
And  each  nursing  mother  smiled 
On  the  sweot  sleep  of  her  child, 
Little  deem'd  she  such  a  day 
Would  rend  those  tender  limbs  away. 
Not  the  matrons  that  them  bore 
Could  discern  their  offspring  more  ; 
That  one  moment  left  no  trace 
More  of  human  form  or  face 
Save  a  scatter'd  scalp  or  bone : 
And  down  came  blazing  rafters,  strowc 
Around,  and  many  a  falling  stone, 
Deeply  dinted  in  the  clay. 
All  blacken'd  there  and  recking  lay, 
All  the  living  things  that  heard 
That  dK;ad]y  earth  shock  disappear'd  ; 
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The  wild  birds  flew  ;  the  wild  dogs  fled, 
And  bowling  left  the  unburied  dead  ; 
The  camels  from  their  keepers  broke; 
The  distant  steer  forsook  the  yoke — 
The  nearer  steed  plunged  o'er  the  plain. 
And  burst  his  f^irth,  and  tore  his  rein; 
The  bull-frog's  note,  frooi  oul  the  marsh 
Deep-mouthM  arose,  and  doubly  harsh  : 
The  wolves  yell'don  the  cavern'd  hill 
Wher«  echo  roU'd  in  thunder  slill  : 
The  jackal's  troop,  in  gather'd  cry,* 
Bay'd  from  afar  complaiuingly, 
With  amix'd  and  mournful  sound, 
Like  crying  babe,  and  beaten  hound 
With  sudden  wing,  and  ruffled  breas!, 
The  eagle  left  his  rocky  nest, 
And  mounted  nearer  to  the  sun, 
The  clouds  beneath  him  seem'd  so  dun  . 
Their  smoke  assail'dhis  startled  beak, 
And  made  him  higher  soar  and  shriek — 
Thus  was  Corinth  lost  or  won  ! 

*  I  believe  I  have  taken  a  poetical  licence  to  transpiact 
the  jackal  from  Asia.  lu  Greece  I  never  saw  nor  beard 
these  animals  but  among  the  ruins  of  Epbpsus  I  hare 
heard  them  by  hundreds.  They  baunt  ruins,and  foUirw 
armies. 


THE  ISLAND, 


(iKl-'HAN  AND  HIS  COMEADEo- 


T7ie  foundation  of  the  following  Slory  will  be 
/jund  partly  in  the  account  of  the  Mutiny  of  the 
Bounty  in  the.  South  Seas  (in  1789)  and  partly  in 
'  Mariner's  Account  of  the  Tonga  Islands.''^ 
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CANTO  I. 
I. 

The  morning  watch  was  come ;  the  vessel  i  a  v 
Her  course,  and  gently  made  her  liquid  wav  : 
The  cloven  billow  flashed  from  off  her  prow 
In  furrows  formed  by  that  majestic  plough : 
The  waters  with  their  world  were  all  before  : 
Behind  the  South  Sea's  many  an  islet  shore. 
The  quiet  night  now  dappling,  'gan  to  wane. 
Dividing  darkness  from  the  dawning  main  ; 
The  dolphins,  not  unconscious  of  the  day, 
Swam  high,  as  eager  of  the  coming  ray: 
The  stars  from  broader  beams  began  to  creep, 
And  lift  their  shming  eyelids  from  the  deep ; 
The  sail  resumed  its  lately  shadowed  white, 
.  And  the  wind  fluttered  with  a  freshing  flight ; 
The  purpling  ocean  owns  the  coming  suu, 
But  ere  he  break — a  deed  is  to  be  done. 

n. 

The  gallant  chief  within  his  cabin  slept, 

Secure  in  those  by  whom  the  watch  was  kept : 

His  dreams  were  of  Old  England's  welcome  shore . 

Of  toils  rewarded,  and  of  dangers  o'er  ; 

His  name  was  added  to  the  glorious  roll 

Of  those  who  search  the  storra-surrouuded  pole. 
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The  worst  was  over  and  the  rest  seemed  sure, 
And  why  should  not  this  slumber  be  secure  ? 
Alas !  his  deck  was  trod  by  unwilling  feet, 
And  wilder  hands  would  hold  the  vessel's  sheet ; 
Young  hearts,  which  languished  for  some  sunny  isle. 
Where  summer  years  and  summer  women  smile  ; 
Men  without  country,  who,  too  long  estranged, 
Had  found  no  native  home,  or  found  it  changed, 
And,  half  uncivilized,  preferred  the  cave 
Of  some  soft  savage  to  the  uncertain  wave — 
The  gushing  fruits  that  nature  gave  untilled  5 
The  wood  without  a  path  but  they  were  willed 
1  iie  field  o'er  which  promiscuous  plenty  poured 
Her  horn  ;  the  equal  land  without  a  lord  ; 
The  wish, — which  ages  have  not  yet  subdued 
In  man — to  have  no  master  save  his  mood  : 
The  Earth,  whose  mine  was  on  its  face,  unsold 
The  glowing  sun  and  produce  all  its  gold  ; 
The  freedom  which  can  call  each  grot  a  home  ; 
The  general  garden,  where  all  steps  may  roam, 
Where  nature  owns  a  nation  as  her  child, 
Exulting  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  wild  : 
Their  shells,  their  fruits,  the  only  wealth  they  know  , 
J'heir  unexploring  navy,  the  canoe 5 
Their  sport  the  dashing  breakers  and  the  chase  ; 
Their  strangest  sight,  an  European  face  :  — 
Such  was  the  country  which  these  strangers  yearned 
To  see  again,  a  sight  they  dearly  earned. 

111. 
Awake,  bold  Elighl  the  foe  is  at  the  g&t.= ' 
Awake  !  awake  I — Alas  it  is  too  late  .' 
Fiercely  beside  thy  cot  the  mutineer 
Stands,  and  proclaims  the  reign  of  rage  and  fcai 
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liiy  limbs  are  bound,  the  bayonet  at  thy  breast. 
The  hands,  which  trembled  at  thy  voice,  arrest ; 
Dragged  o'er  the  deck,  no  more  at  thy  comiiiand. 
The  obedient  helm  shall  veer,  the  sail  expand  : 
That  savage  spirit,  which  would  lull  by  wrath 
Its  desperate  escape  from  duty'*  path, 
Glares  round  thee,  in  the  scarce  believing  eyes 
Of  those  who  fear  the  chief  they  sacrifice  ; 
For  ne'er  can  man  his  conscience  all  assuage, 
Unless  he  drain  the  wine  of  passion  j  rage. 

IV. 

In  vain,  not  silenced  by  the  eye  of  death, 
Thou  call'st  the  loyal  w;th  thy  menace  J  breath  ;- 
They  come  not :  they  are  few,  and,  overawed. 
Must  acquiesce  while  sterner  hearts  applaud. 
In  vain  thou  dos-  demand  the  cause  :  a  curse 
Is  all  the  answer  with  the  threat  of  worse. 
Full  in  thine  eyes  is  waved  the  glittering  blade, 
Close  to  thy  throat  the  pointed  bayonet  laid. 
The  levelled  muskets  circle  round  thy  breast 
In  hands  asstef  led  to  do  the  d-rndly  rest. 
Thou    dar'st  them     to   their  worst,    exclaiming. 
But  they  who  pitied  not  could  yet  admire  :  ["Fire  J'" 
•Some  lurking  remnant  of  their  former  awe 
Restrained  them  longer  than  their  broken  law  : 
They  would  not  dip  their  souls  at  once  in  blood, 
But  left  thee  to  the  mercies  of  the  flood. 

V. 

"  Hoist  out  the  boat !"  was  now  the  leader's  err 
And  who  dare  answer  "  No,"  to  Mutiny, 
In  the  first  dawning  of  the-drunken  hour, 
The  Saturnalia  of  unhoped-for  power.-' 

VOL.  VI. — c 
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"The  boat  is  1-ower'd  with  all  the  haste  oi  hate, 
With  its  slight  plank  between  thee  and  thy  fatf  .. 
Her  only  cargo  such  a  scant  supply 
As  promises  the  death  their  hands  deny  ; 
And  just  enough  of  water  and  of  bread 
To  keep,  some  days,  the  dying   from  the  dead  : 
Some  cordage,  canvass,  sails,  and  lines,  and  twii.< 
But  treasures  all  to  Hermits  of  the  brine, 
Were  added  after,  to  the  earnest  prayei', 
Oi  those  who  saw  no  hope  save  sea  and  air ; 
And  last,  that  trembling  vassal  of  the  Pole, 
The  feeling  compass,  Navigation's  Soul. 

VI. 

And  now  the  self-elected  Chief  finds  time 
To  stun  the  first  sensation  of  hi?  crime. 
And  raise  it  in  his  f  )r!owers— "  Ho  !  ihe  bowl" 
Lest  passion  should  return  to  reason's  shoal. 
"Brandy  for  heroesl"  Burke  could  once  exclaim 
^o  doubt  a  liquid  path  to  epic  fame  ; 
And  such  the  new-born  heroes  found  it  here, 
And  drained  the  draught  %vlth  an  applauding  cliec 
•  Huzza  !  for  Otaheite  I"  was  the  cry ; 
How  strange  such  shouts  from  sons  of  Mutiny  .' 
The  gentle  island,  and  the  genial  soil, 
The  friendly  hearts,  the  feasts  wi>hout  a  toil ; 
'The  courteo/fs  manners  but  from  nature  caught. 
The  wealth  unhoardad.  and  the  love  unboiigbl ; 
Could  these  have  charms  for  rudest  sea- boys,  drive 
Before  the  mast  by  every  wind  of  Heaven  ? 
And  now,  even  now  prepared  with  other's  woe? 
To  earn  mild  Virtue's  vain  desire  repose  r 
A.las  !  such  rs  our  nature  !  all  but  aim 
A,t  th«  same  end  by  pathways  not  the  same  . 
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Our  peans,  our  birth,  our  nation,  and  our  name. 
Our  fortune,  temper,  even  our  outward  frame. 
Are  far  more  potent  o'er  our  yielding  clay  . 
Than  aught  we  know  beyond  our  little  day. 
Yet  still  there  whispers  the  small  voice  within, 
Heard  through  Gain's  silence,  and  o'er  Glory's  di\i 
Whatever  creed  be  taught  or  land  be  trod, 
Man's  conscience  is  the  oracle  of  God  ! 

VII. 
The  launch  is  crowded  with  the  faithful  fetv 
Who  wait  their  Chief,  a  melancholy  crew  : 
But  some  remained  reluctant  on  the  deck 
Of  that  proud  vessel — now  a  moral  wreck — 
And  viewed  their  Captain's  fate  with  piteous  eyes 
While  others  scofted  his  augured  miseries. 
Sneered  at  the  prospect  of  his  pigmy  sail. 
And  the  slight  bark  so  laden  and  so  frail. 
The  tender  Nautilus  who  steers  his  prow. 
The  sea-born  sailor  of  his  shell  canoe. 
The  ccean  Mab,  the  fairv  of  the  sea. 
Seems  far  less  fragile,  and  alas  !  more  free  .' 
He,  when  tlie  lightning-winged  Tornados  sweej' 
The  surge,  is  safe— «feis  port  is  in  the  deep — 
And  triumph's  o'er  the  Armadas  of  mankind. 
Which  shake  the  world,  yet  crumble  in  the  wine! 

viir. 

When  all  was  now  prepared,  the  vessel  clear 
Which  hailed  her  master  in  the  mutineer — 
A  seaman,  less  obdurate  than  his  mates, 
Showed  the  vain  pity  which  but  irr.tates  ; 
Watched  his  late  Chieftain  with  exploring  eye. 
.\nd  told,  in  signs, repentant  sympathy: 
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Held  the  moist  shaddock  to  hrs  parched  mouth, 
Which  felt  exhaustion's  deep  and  bitter  drouth  ; 
But  soon  observed,  this  guardian  was  withdrawn^ 
Nor  further  Me-cy  clouds  rebellion's  dawn. 
Then  forward  stepped  the  bold  and  froward  bor 
His  chief  had  ciierished  on  ly  to  destroy, 
And  pointing  to  the  helpless  prow  beneath, 
Exclaimed,  "  Depart  at  once  delay  is  death !" 
Yet  then,  even  then,  his  feelings  ceased  not  all  : 
In  that  last  moment  could  a  word  recall 
Remorse  for  the  U'ack  deed  as  yet  half  done, 
And  what  he  hid  from  many  showed  to  one  : 
When  Bligh  in  stern  reproach  demanded  where 
Was  now  his  grateful  Sf;nse  of  former  care  ? 
Where  all  his  hopes  to  see  his  name  aspire 
And  blazon  Britain's  thousand  glories  higher? 
His  feverish  hps  thus  broke  their  gloomy  spell 
"  'Tis  that .'  'tis  that !  I  am  in  Hell !  in  Hell  .'" 
No  more  he  said;  but  urging te  the  bark 
His  Chief,  commits  him  to  his  fragile  ark  : 
These  the  sole  accents  from  his  tongue  that  fell 
But  volumes  lurked  below  his  fierce  farewell. 

IX. 
The  arctic  sun  rose  broad  above  the  wave  ; 
The  breeze  now  sunk,  now  whispered  from  his  cave : 
As  on  the  ^olian  harp,  his  fitful  wings 
Now  swelled,  now  fluttered  o'er  his  ocean  strings. 
With  slow,  despairing  oar,  the  abandoned  skifl' 
Ploughs  its  drear  progress  to  the  scarce-seen  chff^  ' 
Which  lifts  its  peak  a  cloud  above  the  main;  ' 

Thai  boat  and  ship  shall  never  meet  again  I 
But  'tis  not  mine  to  tell  their  tale  of  grief, 
Thei   constant  peril  and  their  scant  relief : 
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Their  days  of  danger,  and  their  nights  of  pain  ; 

Their  manly  courage  even  when  deemed  in  vain  : 

The  sappinj2r  famine,   rendering  scarce  a  son 

Known  to  his  mother  in  the  skeleton ; 

The  ills  that  lessened  still  their  little  store. 

And  starved  even   Hunger  till  he  wrung  no  more : 

The  varying  frowns  and  favours  of  the  deep, 

That  now  almost  engulfs,  then  leaves  to  creep 

With  crazy  oar  and  shattered  strength  along 

The  tide  that  yields  reluctant  to  the  strong  ; 

The  mcessan'  fever  of  that  arid  thirst 

Which  welcomeF,  as  a  well,  the  clouds  that  burst 

Above  their  naked  bones,  and  feels  delight 

In  the  cold  drenching-  of  the  stormy  night, 

A  nd  from  the  outspread  canvass  gladly  wrings 

A  drop  to  moisten  Life's  all  gasping  springs  ; 

The  savage  foe  escaped,  to  seek  again 

More  hospitable  shelter  fram  the  main  ; 

The  ghastly  spectres  which  weie  doomed  at  last 

To  tell  as  true  a  tale  ot"d<ia;^er  past, 

Ai  ever  the  dark  annals  of  the  deep 

Disclosed  for  man  to  dread  or  woman  weep. 

X. 

We  leave  them  to  their  fate,  but  not  unknown 
Nor  unredrest!  Revenge  mav  have  her  own  ; 
Roused  discipline  aloud  proclaims  their  cause, 
And  injured  natives  urgf  their  broken  laws. 
Pursue  we  on  his  track  thr;  mutineer. 
Whom  distant  vengeance  had  not  taught  to  fear. 
Wide  o'er  the  wave — awav!  awayl  away! 
Once  more  his  eyes  shall  hail  (he  welcome  bay : 
Once  more  the  happy  shores  without  a  law 
Receive  the  outlaws  whom  they  lately  saw : 
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Nature,  and  Nature's  Goddess — Woman- woos 
To  land  where,  save<heir  conscience,  none  accuse  ; 
Where  all  partake  the  earth  without  dispute, 
And  bread  itself  is  gathered  as  a  fmit,*  [streams : — 
.Where   none   contest   the    fields,   tlie  woods,  the 
The  Goldless  A^e,  where  Gold  disturbs  no  dreams. 
Inhabits  or  inhabited  the  shore, 
Till  Europe  taught  them  better  than  before. 
Bestowed  her  customs,  and  amended  theirs, 
But  left  their  vices  also  to  their  heirs. 
Away  with  this  I  behold  them  as  they  were, 
Do  good  with  Nature,  or  with  Nature  err. 
'*  Huzza!  for  Otaheite'!"  was  the  cry. 
As  stately  swept  the  gallant  vessel  by. 
The  breeze  springs  up,  the  lately  flapping  sail 
Extends  its  arch  before  the  growing  gale  ; 
In  swifter  ripples  stream  aside  the  seas, 
Which  her  bold  bow  flings  oflfwith  dashing  ease. 
Thus  Argo  ploughed  the  Euxine's  virgin  foam ; 
But  those  she  wafted  still  looked  back  to  home— 
These  spurn  their  country  with  their  rebel  bark, 
And  fly  her  as  the  raven  fled  the  ark  ; 
And  yet  they  seek  to  nestle  with  the  dove, 
And  tame  their  fiery  spirits  down  to  love. 

•  Tbe  now  celebrmtt-d  bread  fruit, ro    irnnspiaBt  which 
daptain  Bligb's  expediiiuo  was  uDdertakeo. 
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I. 

HoTT  pleasant  were  the  song:s  of  Toobonai,* 
When  sunwTier's  sun  wem  down  the  coral  bay  .' 
Come,  let  us  to  the  islet's  softest  shade. 
And  bear  the  warbling  birds  .'  the  damsels  said  . 
The  wuod-dove  from  the  forest  depth  shall  coo, 
Like  voices  of  the  gods  from  Bolotoo ; 
We'll  cull  theflowei-s  that  grow  abovathe  dead, 
For  these   most  blf;om  where  rests  the    warrior's 
And  we  will  sit  in  twilight's  face,  and  see     [head  ; 
The  sweet  moon  glancing  thiousrh  the  tooa  tree, 
The  lofty  accents  of  whose  sig^hing  bough 
Shall  sadly  please  us  as  w^  lean  below  ; 
Or  climb  the  steep,  ario  new  the  surf  in  vain 
Wrestle  with  Vocky  siants  o'er  the  main. 
Which  spurn  in  cokmns  back  the  baffled  spraj. 
How  beautiful  are  these  !  how  happy  they 
Who,  from  the  toil  and  tumult  of  their  lives, 
Steal  to  look  down  where  nought  but  Ocean  strives  ■[ 
Even  he  too  loves  at  limes  the  blue  lagoon, 
And  smooths  his  ruifled  mane  beneath  the  moon. 

*  The  first  thr«"e  sections  .;re  taken  from  an  actual 
song  of  the  Tonga  Islanders  ni  whicc  a  prose  fmnslation 
is  given  in  Mariner'*  arount  of  tr.»-  Tonga  Inlands. 
Toobonai  is  not  however  one  of  ihem  .  hu'  Wus  one  of 
those  where  (  hri'ti^D  and  the  mutinefrstcok  -efuge.  I 
Lave  altered  and  audfd,  but  have  retaiue  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  original. 
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IL- 

Yes— from  the  sepulchre  we'll  gather  flowers, 
Then  feast  like  spirits  ia  their  promised  bowers, 
Then  plunge  and  revel  in  the  rolling  surf, 
Then  lay  our  limbs  along  the  tender  turf, 
And,  wet  and  shining  from  the  sportive  toil, 
Anoint  our  bodies  with  the  fragrant  oil, 
And  plait  our  garlands,  gathered  from  the  grave. 
And  «-ear  the  wreaths  that  sprung  from  out  the  brave 
But  lo  !  night  comes,  the  Mooa  wooes  as  back, 
The  sound  of  mats  are  heard  along  our  track  ; 
Anon  the  torchlight  dance  shall  fling  its  sheen 
In  flashing  mazes  o'er  the  MarU  's  green ; 
And  we  too  will  be  there  ;  we  to  recal 
The  memory  bright  with  many  a  festival, 
Ere  Fiji  blew  the  shell  of  war,  when  foes 
For  the  first  time.were  wafted  in  canoes. 
Al  as  !  for  them  the  flower  of  mankind  bleeds  : 
Alas  !  for  them  our  fields  are  rank  with  weeds  : 
Forgotten  is  the  rapture,  or  unknown, 
Of  wandering  with  the  moon  and  love  alone. 
But  be  it  so  : — they  taught  us  how  to  wield 
The  club,  and  rain  our  arrows  o'er  the  field  ; 
Now  let  them  reap  ihe  harvest  of  their  art ! 
But  feast  to-night  I  to-morrow  we  depart. 
Str^i.e  up  the  dance,  the  cava  bowl  fill  high, 
Dram  every  drop  I — to-morrow  we  may  die. 
In  summer  garmen  s  be  our  limbs  arraved  ; 
Around  our  waists  the  Tappa's  while  displayed ; 
Thick  wreaths  shall  form  our  Coronal,  like  Spnng's 
And  round  our  necks  shall  glance  the  Hooni  strings. 
So  shall  their  brighter  hues  contrast  the  glow 
Of  the  dusk  bosoms  that  beat  high  below. 
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ni. 

But  now  the  dance  is  o'er— yet  stay  awhile ; 
Ah,  pause  I  norvet  pntoutthe  social  smile. 
To-morrow  for  the  Mooa  we  depart, 
But  not  to-night — to-night  is  for  the  heart. 
Again  bestow  the  wreaths  we  gent'y  woo, 
Ye  young  enchantresses  of  gay  Licoo  ! 
How  lovely  are  your  fomns  !  how  every  sense 
Bows  to  your  beauties,  softened    but  intense, 
Like  to  the  flowers  on  Mataloco's  steep, 
Which  fling  their  fragrance  far  athwart  *he  deep 
We  too  will  see  Licoo  ;  but — oh  I  my  heart—- 
What  do  I  say  .'  to-morrow  we  depart. 

IV.  ^ 

Thus  rose  a  song — the  harmony  of  times 
Before  the  winds  blew  Europe  o'er  these  climes. 
True,  they  had  vices — such  are  Nature's  growth— 
But  only  the  Barbnrian's — we  have  both  : 
The  iordor  of  civilization,  mixed 
With  all  the  savage  which  man's  fall  hath  fixed. 
Who  hath  not  seen  Dissimulation's  reign. 
The  prayers  of  Abel  linked  to  deeds  of  Cam  .' 
Who  such  would  see,  may  from  his  lattice  view 
The  O'.d  worldjnore  degraded  than  the  New, — 
•Sow  neiD  no  more,  save  wheie  Columbia  rears 
Twin  giants,  boni  by  fircedom  to  her  spheres. 
Where  Chiinboraio,  over  air,  earth,  wave, 
"'-ires  with  his  Titan  eye,  and  ^es  no  slave. 

V. 

h  was  this  ditty  of  Tradition's  d3ys, 
iiich  to  the  dead  a  lingering  fame  convev.' 
c2 
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lo  song,  where  Fame  as  yet  hath  left  no  sign 
Beyond  the  sound,  whose  charm  is  half  divine  - 
Which  leaves  no  record  to  the  sceptic  eye, 
But  yields  young  History  all  to  harmony, 
A  boy  Achilles,  with  the  Centaur's  lyre 
In  hand,  to  teach  him  to  surpass  his  sire. 
For  one  long  cherished  ballad's  simple  stave, 
Rung  from  the  rock,  or  mingled  with  the  wave, 
Or  from  the  bubbling  streamlet's  grassy  side, 
Or  gathering  mountain  echoes  as  they  glide, 
Hath  greater  power  o'er  each  true  heart  and  ear. 
Than  all  the  columns  Conquest's  minions  rear  ; 
Invites,  when  Hieroglyphics  are  a  theme 
For  sages'  labours  or  the  student's  dream  ; 
Attracts,  when  History's  volumes  are  a  toil, — 
The  first,  the  freshest  bud  of  Feeling's  soil. 
Such  was  this  rude  rhyme — rhyme  is  of  the  rude— 
But  such  inspired  the  Norseman's  solitude, 
Who  came  and  conquered ;  such,  wherever  rise 
Lands  which  no  foes  destroy  or  civilize. 
Exist :  and  what  can  our  accomplished  art 
Of  verse  do  more  than  reach  the  awakened  uf^aif 

VL 

And  sweetly  now  those  untaught  melodio^ 

Broke  the  luxurious  silence  of  the  skies. 

The  sweet  siesta  of  a  summer  day, 

The  tropic  afternoon  of  Toobonai, 

When  every  flower  was  bloom,  and  air  was  bHhip. 

And  the  first  breath  began  to  stir  the  palm, 

The  first  yet  voiceless  wind  to  urge  the  wave 

All  gently  to  refresh  the  thirsty  cave. 

Where  sat  the  songstress  with  the  stranger  boy. 

Who  taught  her  passion's  desolating  joy, 
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1<K>  powerful  over  every  heart,  but  most 
O'er  those  who  know  not  how  it  may  be  lost ; 
O'er  those  who,  burning  in  the  new-born  fire, 
Like  martyrs  revel  in  their  funeral  pyre, 
With  such  devotion  to  their  ecstacy. 
That  life  knows  no  such  rapture  as  to  die: 
And  die  they  do  ;  for  earthly  life  has  nought 
Matched  with  that  burst  ofnature,  even  in  thought 
And  all  our  dreams  of  better  life  above 
But  close  in  one  eternal  gush  of  love. 

VII. 
There  sate  the  gentle  savage  of  the  wild, 
In  growth  a  woman,  though  in  years  a  child, 
As  childhood  datr-s  within  our  colder  clime, 
Where  nought  is  ripened  rapidly  save  crime  : 
The  infant  of  an  infant  world,  as  pure 
From  Nature — lovely,  warm,  and  pi-emature; 
Dusky  like  Night,  but  Night  with  all  her  stars, 
Or  cavern  sparkling  with  its  native  spars ; 
With  eyes  that  wore  a  language  and  a  spell, 
A  form  like  Aphrodite's  in  her  shell  5 
With  all  her  loves  around  her  on  the  deep, 
Voluptuous  as  the  first  approach  of  sleep; 
Yet  full  of  life — for  through  her  tropic  cheek 
Tiie  blush  would  make  its  way.  and  all  but  speak ; 
The  sun-born  blood  sufius'd  her  neck,  and  threw 
O'er  her  clear  nul  hrowu  skin  a  lucid  hue, 
Like  coral  redding  through  the  darkened  wave, 
Which  draws  the  direr  to  the  crimson  cave. 
Such  was  this  daughter  of  the  Southern  Seas, 
Herself  a  billo  v  in  her  energies. 
To  bear  the  bark  of  others'  happiness, 
Nor  feel  a  sorrow  till  their  joy  grfw  less  ; 
Her  wild  and  warm  yet  faithful  bosom  knew 
No  joy  like  what  it  gave  5  her  hopes  ae'er  drew 
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Aught  from  experience,  that  chill  touchstone,  whose 
Sad  proof  reduces  all  things  from  their  hues: 
She  feared  no  ill,  because  she  knew  it  not, 
Or  what  she  knew  was  soon — too  soon — forgot ; 
Her  smiles  and  tears  had  passed,  as  light  winds  pasS 
O'er  lakes,  to  ruffle,  not  destroy  their  glass,     [hill, 
Whose  depths  unsearch'd,  and  fountains  fiom  the 
Restore  their  surface,  in  itself  so  still, 
Until  the  earthquake  tear  the  iS'aiad's  cave. 
Root  up  the  spring,  and  trample  on  the  ware, 
And  crush  the  living  waters  to  a  mass, 
The  amphibious  desert  of  the  dank  morass  ! 
And  must  their  fate   be  hers  ?  The  eternal  change 
But  grasps  humanity  with  quicker  range  ; 
\nd  they  who  fall,  but  fall  as  worlds  will  fall, 
To  rise,  if  just,  a  '■pirit  o'er  them  all. 

VI  il. 
And  who  is  he  ?  the  blue-eyed  northern  child 
Of  isles  more  kvown  to  man,  but  scarce  less  wild: 
The  fair-haired  offspring  of  the  Hebride?, 
Where  roars  the  Pentland  witb  its  whirling  seas: 
Rocked  in  his  oradie  by  the  roaring  wind, 
The  tempest  born  in  body  and  in  mind. 
His  young  eyes  opening  on  the  ocean-foam. 
Had  from  that  moment  deemed  the  deep  his  home. 
The  giant  comrade  of  his  pensive  moods, 
The  sharer  of  his  cragg)  sohtudes, 
The  only  mentor  of  his  youth,  where  er 
-liis  bark  was  borne ;  the  sport  of  wave  and  air, 
\  careless  thing,  who  placed  his  choice  in  chaace 
i\urst  by  the  legends  of  his  land's  romance ; 
Eager  to  hope,  but  not  less  firm  to  bear. 
Acquainted  with  all  feelings  save  despair. 
Placed  in  the  Arab's  clime,  he  would  have  been 
As  bold  a  rover  as  the  sands  have  seen. 
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And  braved  their  thirst  wit^i  as  endurbg  lip 

As  Ishrnael  watted  on  his  desert-ship;* 

Fixed  upon  Chili's  ^hore,  a  proud  Caciqoc, 

On  Hellas'  mountains,  a  rebollioas  Greek  ; 

Bom  in  a  tent,  perhaps  a  Tamerlane  ; 

Bred  to  a  throne,  perhaps  unfit  to  reign. 

For  the  same  soul  that  rends  its  path  to  sway.  . 

If  reared  to  such  can  find  no  further  prey 

Beyond  itself,  and  must  retrace  iis  way.f 

Piunging^  for  pleasure  into  pain  :   the  same 

Spirit  which  made  a  Nero,  Rome's  worst  shame, 

A  humbler  state  and  dis  ipiinp  o'  heart 

Had  foi-med  his  glorious  na.nos^iie's  counterpart  :; 

But  grant  his  vices,  irrant  them  all  his  own, 

How  small  their  theatre  without  a  throne  ! 

IX. 
Thou  smilest, — these  comparisons  seem  high 
To  those  who  scan  all  things  with  dazzled  eye  : 
Linked  with  the  unknown  name  of  one  whose  doom 
Has  nought  to  do  with  glory  or  with  Rome, 

*  The  '■  ship  of  the  desert"  is  the  O -iental  fi^re  for 
the  camel  or  dromedary;  and  they  iies«?rTe  the  meta- 
phor well,  the  forme-^  for  his  endurance,  the  latter  for 
bis  swiftness, 
t  "  Lucallus,  when  frugality  riuld  cbarni, 
Had  wasted  turnips  in  his  Sabine  farn.  '' — Pope, 
1  The  Consul  Vero,  whci  made  the  unequalled  march 
which  deceived  Hannibal,  and  <,efealed  Asurubal ;  fhere- 
•    hy  accomplishing  an  achievemeni  alm-st  unrivalled  in 
military  annals.      Tlif  first  intelligence  of  his  return,  to 
Hannibal,  was  the  sigrht  of  Asdni'tal*-  head  thrown  into 
.»  his  camp      When  Ha-initjai  ^aw  this,  he  exclaimed  with 

|l\  a  sigh  ,  that -Rome  would    novv-   be  the  mistress  of  the 

\^        world."    And  yet  Ui  this  Ticxjry  of  Zero's  it  might  be 
*-  owing  that  his  imperial  namesak*-  reigned  at  all  .'  But 

the  infamy  of  the  one  has  ec"if.s€fl  'he  ginrr  of  the 
other.  When  the  name  of  *  Kero"  i5  heard,  who  thint* 
of  the  Consul  i  But  evcb  are  buraan  things. 


i 
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With  Chili,  Hellas,  or  with  Araby, 

Thou  smilest  ?— Smile ;  'tis  better  thus  than  sigh  : 

Yet  such  he  mig^ht  have  been ;  he  was  a  man, 

A  soaring  spirit  ever  in  the  van, 

A  patriot  hero  or  despotic  thief, 

To  form  a  nation's  glory  or  it?  grief, 

Born  under  auspices  which  makes  us  more 

Or  less  than  we  delight  to  ponder  o'er. 

But  these  are  visions  ;  say,  what  was  he  here  .' 

A  blooming  boy,  a  truant  mutineer, 

The  fair-haired  Torquil,  free  as  Ocean's  spray, 

The  husband  of  tlic  bride  of  Toobonai. 


By  Neuha's  side  he  sate,  and  watched  the  waters,— 
Neuha,  the  sun-flower  of  the  Island  daughters, 
Highborn  (a  birth  at  which  ihe  herald  smiles. 
Without  a  scutcheon  for  these  secret  isles) 
Of  a  long  race,  the  valiant  and  the  free, 
The  naked  knights  of  savage  chivalry, 
WTiose  grassy  cairns  ascend  along  the  shore, 
And  thine, — I've  seen, —  Achilles  I  do  no  more. 
She,  when  the  thunder-bearing  stranirers  came 
In  vast  canoes  begirt  with  bolts  of  ffeme. 
Topped  with  tall  trees,  which  loftier  than  the'palra, 
Seemed  rooted  in  the  deep  amidst  its  calm  ; 
But  when  the  winds  awakei;'d,shot  forth  wings 
Broad  as  the  cloud  along-  the  horizon  flings, 
And  swayed  th^  waves,  like  cities  o    the  sea, 
Making  the  very  billows  look  less  free  ; — 
She,  with  her  padlins;  oar  and  dancing  prow. 
Shot  through  thusurt.like  rein  deer  through  thesnow. 
Swift-gilding  o'er  the  breaker's  whitening  edge. 
Light  as  a  Xereid  in  her  ocean  sledge. 
And  gazed  and  wondered  at  the  giant  hulk,   [bulk  : 
^Vhich  heaved  from  wave  to  wave  its  trampling 
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The  anchor  dropped,  it  lay  along  the  deep, 
Like  a  hugh  lion  in  the  sun  asleep  ; 
While  round  it  swarm'd  the  proas'  flitting  chain, 
Like  summer  bees  that  hum  around  his  mane. 

XI 

The  white  man  landed  :  need  the  rest  be  told  I 
The  New  World  stretched  its  dusk  hand  to  the  Old 
Each  was  to  each  a  marvel,  and  the  tie 
Of  wonder  warmed  to  better  s)Tnpathy. 
Kind  was  the  welcome  of  the  sun-bom  sires. 
And  kinder  still  their  daughters'  gentler  fires. 
Their  union  grew :  the  children  of  the  storm 
Found  beauty  linked  with  many  a  dusky  form ; 
While  these  in  turn  admired  thie  p%ler  glow, 
Which  seemed  so  white  in  climes  that  knew  hl 
The  chace,  the  race,  the  liberty  to  roam,      [snow. 
The  soil  where  every  cottage  showed  a  home  ; 
The  sea-spread  net,  the  lately-launched  canoe. 
Which  stemmed  the  studded  Archipelago, 
O'er  whose  blue  bosom  rose  the  starry  isles  : 
The  healthy  slumber,  earned  by  sportive  toils ; 
The  palm,  the  loftiest  Dryad  of  the  woods, 
Within  whose  bosom  infant  Bacchus  broods, 
While  eagles  scarce  build  higher  than  the  crest 
Which  shadows  o'er  the  vineyard  in  her  breast  , 
The  cava  feast,  the  yam,  the  cocoa's  root. 
Which  bears  at  one  the  cup,  and  milk,  and  fruit 
Tiic  bread-tree,  which,  without  the  ploughshare. 
The  unreap&d  harvest  of  unfurrowed  fields,  [yields 
And  bakes  its  unadulterated  loaves 
Without  a  furnace  in  unpurchased  groves, 
And  fiings  oS  famine  from  its  fertile  breast. 
A  priceless  market  for  the  gathering  guest , 
These,  with  the  luxuries  of  seas  and  woc.is. 
"The  airv  iors  of  social  solitudes. 
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Tamed  each  rude  wanderer  to  the  sympathie? 
Of  those  who  wert  more  happy  if  less  wise, 
Did  more  then  Europe's  disciphne  had  don^ 
And  civilived  civilization's  son .' 

xir. 

Of  these,  and  there  was  many  a  willing  pain 
Neuha  and  Torquil  were  not  the  least  fair : 
Both  children  of  the  is'es,  thous^h  distant  far  : 
Both  born  beneath  a  sea-presiding  star^ 
Both  nourish'd  amidst  Nature's  native  scenes, 
Lov'd  to  the  last  wnatever  intervenes 
Between  us  and  our  childhood's  sympath}', 
Which  still  reverts  to  what  first  cauglit  the  eye 
He  who  first  met  the  Highlands'  swelling  blue. 
Will  love  each  peak  that  shows  a  kindred  hue. 
Hail  in  each  crag  a  friend's  familiar  face, 
And  clasp  the  mountain  in  his  mind's  embrace. 
Long  i:are  1  roam'd  through   lands  which  are  nei 
Adored  the  A!p,  and  Inved  the  Appennine,  [mine. 
Revered  Parnassus,  and  beheld  the  sleep 
Jove's  Ida  and  Olvmpus  cjown  the  deep  5 
But  'twas  not  all  long  ages'  lore,  nor  all 
There  nature  held  me  in  their  thrilling  (hrall ; 
The  infant  rapture  still  survived  the  boy, 
And  Loch-na-gar  with  Ida  looked  o'er  Troy,* 

*  When  very  yoang,  about  eight  ye-irs  of  age,sifte_y 
an  attack  o  the  scRrlei  fever  at  Abfrdeen,  I  was  remov- 
ed by  medical  arivire  into  the  Highlands.  Here  I  pa«. 
M  occasionally  some  summers,  ami  from  thi-;  periufi  I 
dale  my  lov^  of  mountainous  countries  I  can  never 
forset  the  effect  a  few  years  afterwards  in  England,  of 
the  only  tbmp  I  had  Jong  seen,  even  in  miniature  of  a 
mouniain,  in  the  Malvern  Hills  After  I  returned  to 
Cheltenham,  I  used  to  ^-atch  theni  every  afternoon  at 
sunset,  with  a  sensation  w'oich  I  cannot  describe.  This 
was  boynh  enough  ;  but  I  .v^s  then  only  thirteen  yearr 
of  age.  and  it  was  in  the  holidays. 
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Mixed  Celtic  memories  with  the  Phrygian  mount, 
And  Highland  linns  with  Castarie's  clear  fount. 
Forgive  mc.  Homer's  universal  shade  ! 
Forgive  me,  Phoebcs  I  that  my  fancy  strayed  ; 
The  North  and  nature  taught  me  to  adore 
Your  scenes  sublime,  from  those  beloved  before. 

XIII. 
The  love  which  maketb  all  things  fond  and  fair. 
The  youth  which  makes  one  rainbow  of  the  air, 
The  dangers  past,  that  make  even  man  enjoy 
The  pause  in  which  he  ceases  to  destroy, 
The  mutual  beauty,  which  the  sternest  feel 
Strike  to  their  hearts  like  lightning  to  the  steel. 
United  the  half  savage  and  the  whole, 
The  maid  and  boy,  in  one  absorbing  soul. 
No  more  the  ihundering  memoi'V  of  the  fight 
Wrapt  his  weaned  bosom  in  :ts  dark  delight : 
No  more  the  irksome  restlessness  of  Rest, 
Disturbed  n'm  like  the  eagle  in  her  nest. 
Whose  whfttted-beak  and  fa'-  pervading  eye 
Darts  for  a  victim  over  all  the  sky ; 
His  heart  was  tanuid  to  that  voluptuous  state, 
At  once  Elysion  and  eflfeminate, 
Which  leasf  s  no  laurels  o'er  the  hero's  urn  ; — 
These  wither  when  for  ought  save  blood  they  burn  ; 
Yet  when  their  ashes  in  their  nook  are  laid, 
Doth  not  thf-  myrtle  leave  as  sweet  a  shade  .'' 
Had  Caesar  known  but  Cleopatra's  kiss. 
Rome  had  been  free,  the  world  had  not  been  hi.-.. 
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And  what  have  Caesar's  deeds,  and  Caesar's  fame 
Done  for  the  earth  ?   We  feel  them  in  our  shame 
The  gory  sanction  of  his  glory  stains 
The  rust  which  tyrants  cherish  in  our  chains, 
Though  Glory,  Nature,  Reason,  Freedom,  bid 
•Roused  millions  do  what  single  Brutus  did,— 
Sweep  these  mere  mock- birds  of  the  despot's  song 
From  the  tall  bnujih  where  they  have  p-rch'd  so  long", 
Still  are  we  hawked  at  by  such  mousing  owls, 
And  take  for  falcons  those  ignoble  fowls, 
When  but  a  word  of  freedom  would  dispel 
These  bugbears,  as  their  terrors  show  toe  well. 

XV. 

Rapt  in  the  fond  forgetfulness  of  life, 
Neuha,  the  South  Sea  girl,  was  all  a  wife, 
With  no  distracting-  world  to  call  her  off 
From  love,  with  no  society  to  scoff 
At  the  new  transient  flame  ;  no  babbling  crewd 
Of  coxcombry  in  admiration  loud. 
Or  with  adulterous  whisper  to  alloy 
Her  duty,  and  her  glory,  and  her  joy  ; 
With  faith,  and  feeliniis  naked  as  her  form, 
She  stood  as  stand?  a  rambow  in  a  storm, 
Changing  its  hues  with  bright  variety. 
But  still  expanding  lovelier  o'ei  the  sky, 
Howe'er  its  arch  may  swell,  its  colours  move. 
The  cloud-compelHng  harbinger  of  Love. 

XVL 

Here,  in  this  grotto  of  tlie  wave-worn  shore, 
They  passed  the  Trop-r's  red  meridian  o'er; 
Nor  long  the  hours — they  never  paused  o'er  tim^B. 
Unbroken  by  the  clock's  funereal  chime, 
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Which  deals  the  daily  pittance  of  our  span, 
And  points  and  mocks  with  iron  laugh  atmau> 
What  deemed  they  of  the  future  or  the  past  "r 
The  present  Uke  a  tyrant  held  ihera  fast ; 
Their  hour-glass  was  the  spa-sand,  and  the  tide, 
J. ike  her  smooth  billow,  saw  fheir  moments  glide  : 
Iheir  clock  the  sun,  in  his  unbounded  tower; 
They  reckoned  not,  whose  day  was  but  an  hour ; 
The  nightingale,  their  only  vesper  bell, 
Sung  sweetly  to  the  rose  the  day's  farewell  ;* 
The  broad  sun  set,  but  not  with  liniceringswec}). 
As  in  the  north  he  mellows  o'er  the  deep, 
But  fiery,  full  and  fierce,  as  if  he  left 
The  worloforever,  earth  of  light  bereft, 
Plunged  with  red  forehead  down  along  the  v»ave, 
As  dives  a  hero  headlong  to  his  grave. 
Then  rose  they,  lo«*king  first  along  the  skies, 
And  then  for  light  into  each  other's  eyes, 
Wondering  that  summer  showed  so  brief  a  sun, 
And  asking  if  indeed  the  day  were  done  ? 

xvir. 

And  let  not  this  seem  strange  :  the  devotee 

Lives  not  in  earth,  but  in  his  ecstacy  ; 

Around  him  davs  and  worlds  are  heedless  driven. 

His  soul  is  gone  before  his  dust  to  heaven. 

Is  love  less  puten'  ?     No — his  path  is  trod , 

Alike  uplifted  gloriously  to  God; 

Or  linked  to  all  we  know  of  heaven  below, 

The  other  better  self,  whose  joy  or  wo 

Is  more  than  ours  ;  the  all-absorbing  flame  . 

Which,  kindled  by  another,  grows  the  same, 

*  The  now  well-known  story  of  the  lores  of  tho  night, 
ioe^ale  and  rose  need  not  be  more  than  ailuded  to, 
being  sufficiently  familiar  to  the  Western  as  to  the  East- 
ern reaU«r, 
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Wrapt  up  in  blaze  ;  the  pure,  yet  funeral  pile, 

Where  gentle  hearts,  like  Brarains,  sit  and  smile 

How  often  we  forget,  all  time,  when  lone, 

Admiring  Nature's  universal  throne, 

Her  woods,  her  wilds,  her  waters,  the  intense 

FUplj  of  hers  to  our  intelligence  ! 

Live  not  the  stars  and  mountains  ?  Are  the  waves 

Without  a  spirit  ?  Are  the  drooping  caves 

Without  a  feeling  in  theii  silent  tears? 

No,  no  ; — they  woo  and  clasp  us  to  their  sphere?. 

Dissolve  this  clog  and  clod  of  clay  before 

Its  hour  and  merge  our  soul  in  the  great  shore. 

Strip  off  this  fond  and  false  idendty  I — 

Who  thinks  of  self,  when  gazing  on  the  sky  ? 

And  who,  though  gazing  lower,  ever  thought, 

In  the  young  moments  ere  the  heart  is  taught 

Time's  lesson,  of  man's  hastness  or  his  own? 

All  nature  in  his  realm,  and  Love  his  throne. 

xvni. 

Neuha  arose,  and  Torquil ;  twilight's  hour 
Came  sad  and  softly  to  their  rocky  bower, 
Which,  kindling  by  degrees  its  dewy  spars, 
Echoed  their  dim  light  to  the  mustering  stars. 
Slowly  the  pair,  partakuig  Nature's  calm, 
Sought  out  their  cottage,  built  beneath  the  palm  ; 
Now  smiling  aud  now  ?ii>  nt,  as  the  scene  ; 
Lovely  as  Love— the  spirit!  when  serene. 
The  Ocean  scarce  spoke  louder  with  his  swell. 
Than  breathes  his  mimic  murmurer  in  the  shell* 

*  If  the  reader  will  apply  to  his  ear  tbesea-sbell  on  bis 
chimney-piece,  be  will  be  aware  of  what  is  alluded  to. 
If  the  lexi  should  appear  obscure,  be  will  find  in  "  Ge- 
bir"  the  same  idea  belter  expressed  in  two  lines—The 
poem  I  nfver  read,  but  have  heard  the  lines  quoted  by 
a  more  recondite  reader— who  seems  to  be  of  a  different 
opinion  from  the  fiditor  of  the  Q.uarierly  Review, who 
qualifitd  it,  in  his  answer  to  the  critical  Reviewers. 
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A3,  far  divided  from  his  j)areni  deep, 
The  sea- bom  infant  cries,  and  will  not  sleep, 
Raising  his  littia  p'aiiit  in  vai/i,  to  rave 
For  the  broad  bosom  of  his  nursing  ware  : 
The  woods  di-oop«^d  darklv,  as  inclined  to  rest. 
The  tropic  bird  wSeel'-d  rockwHrd  to  his  nest, 
And  the  blue  skj  spread  round  them  like  a  lake 
Of  peace,  where  piety  her  thirst  might  slake. 

XDL 
But  through  the  palm  and  p-aintain,  hark,  a  voice  ' 
Not  such  as  would  ha^e  been  a  lover's  choice, 
In  such  an  hour,  to  break  the  air  so  still : 
rSo  dying  night-breeze,  harping  o'er  the  hilJ, 
Striking  the  strings  of  Nature,  rock  and  tree, 
Those  best  and  earliest  lyres' of  harmony. 
With  echo  for  tbefr  chorus  :  nor  the  alarm 
Of  the  loud  war-whoop  to  dispel  the  charm : 
Nor  the  soliloquy  of  the  hermit  owl, 
Exhaling  all  his  solitary'  soul, 
The  dim  though  laig-e-eyed  winged  anchorite, 
Who  peals  his  dreary  paean  o'er  the  night: — 
But  a  loud,  long,  and  naval  whistle,  shrill 
As  ever  startled  through  a  sea-bird's  bill; 
And  then  a  pause,  and  then  a  hoarse  "  Hallo .' 
Torquil !  my  boy  I  what  cheer  ?  Ho  brother,  ho  I" 
"  Who  hails  .'"cried  Torquil;  following  with  his  eye 
The  sound.    "Here's  one,"  was  all  the  brief  replr 

.XX 

But  here  the  herald  of  the  self  same  mouth 
Came  breathing  o'er  the  aromatic  south, 

his  JuTenal,  as  tra«b  of  the  worst  and  most  insane  rie- 
Scripiioi.  It  is  to  Mr,  Landor,  the  auihor  of  Gebir,  so 
<iualified.  and  of  some  Lalio  poem«,  which  vie  with 
Martial  or  CainUus  in  obscenity,  that  the  immaculate 
Mr.  Southey  addresses  his  declamation  a^ainn  impuriiy. 
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Not  like  a  "  bed  of  violets"  on  the  gale. 
But  such  as  wafts  its  cloud  o'er  grog  or  ale, 
Borne  from  a  short  frail  pipe,  which  yet  had  bloWfi 
Itsgc.itle  odours  overeid.er  zone, 
And  puffed  where'er  winds  rise  or  waters  roll, 
And  wafted  smoke  from  Portsmouth  to  the  Pol*"; 
Opposed  its  vapour  as  the  lightning  flashed, 
And  reeked,  midst  mountain-billows  unabash'd. 
To  ^olus  a  constant  sacrifice, 
Through  every  change  of  all  the  varying  shies. 
And  what  was  he  who  bore  it? — I  may  err. 
But  deem  him  sailor  or  philosopher.* 
Sublime  lobncco  .'  which  from  east  to  west 
Cheers  the  Tar's  labour  or  tlie  Turkman's  rest ; 
Wiiich  on  the  Moslem's  ottom m  d  vid:^3 
His  hours,  and  rivals  opium  and  hi'  Liiides; 
]VIagnifi(*ent  in  stambou!,  but  less  grand, 
Though  not  less  loved,  in  Wapping  or  the  Strand  ; 
Divine  in  hookas,  glorious  in  a  pipe, 
Wlientipp'd  with  amber,  mellow,  rich,  and  ripe": 
r.ike  oLlier  charmers,  wooing  the  caress 
More  dazzling  when  daring  in  full  dress: 
Yet  thy  true  lovers  more  admire  by  far 
Thy  naked  beauties — Give  me  a  cigar  .' 

XXI. 

riirough  the  approaching  darkness  of  the  woo?. 
A  human  figure  broke  the  solitude, 
Fantastically,  it  may  be,  arrayed, 
A  seaman  in  a  savage  masquerade  ; 
^iich  as  appears  to  rise  out  from  the  dtep, 
U'hen  o'er  the  Line  the  merry  vessels  sweep, 

*  Hobhes.  the  father  of  Locke's  and  other  phi!o50pby 
was  an  inveterate  smoker,— even  to  pipes  heyoml  con; 
putation. 
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•Aud  the  rough  Saturnalia  of  the  Ta  r 
•Vlock  o'er  the  deck,  in  Neptune's  borrowed  car,* 
And  pleased  the  God  of  Ocean  sees  his  name 
Revive  once  more,  though  but  in  mimic  game 
Of  his  true  sons,  who  riot  in  a  breeze 
Undreamt  in  his  native  Cyclades. 
Still  the  old  god  delights,  from  out  the  main. 
To  snatch  some  glimpses  of  his  ancient  reign. 
Our  sailor's  jacket,  though  in  ragged  trim, 
His  constant  pipe,  which  ne\»er  yet  burned  dim. 
His  foremast  air,  and  somewhat  rolling  gait. 
Like  his  dear  vessel,  spoke  his  former  state  ; 
But  then  a  sort  of  kerchief  round  his  head, 
.^otover  tightly  bound,  nor  nicely  spread 
And  stead  of  trowsers  (ah  !  too  early  torn  ! 
For  even  the  mildest  woods  will  have  their  thorn ; 
A  curious  sort  of  somewhat  scanty  mat 
Now  -served  for  inexpressibles  and  hat ; 
His  naked  feet  and  neck,  and  sunbumt  face, 
Perchance  might  salt  alike  with  either  race. 
His  arms  were  all  his  own,  our  Europe's  growth, 
Which  two  worlds  bless  for  civilizing  both  ; 
The  musket  swung  behind  his  shoulders  broad, 
And  somewhat  stooped  by  bis  marine  abode. 
But  brawny  as  the  boar's;  and  hung  beneath, 
His  cutlass  drooped,  unconscious  of  a  sheath, 
Or  lost  or  worn  away ;  his  pistols  were 
Linked  to  his  belt,  a  matrimonial  pair — 
(Let  not  this  metaphor  appear  a  scofl'. 
Though  one  missed'fire;  the  other  would  go  off; 
These,  with  a  bayonet,  not  so  freed  from  rust 
As  when  the  arm-chest  held  its  brighter  trust, 


*  This  rough,  but  jovial  ceremony,  used  in  crossing: 
J  he  Line,  has  been  so  often  and  so  well  describedj  that 
it  need  not  be  more  than  alluded  tc. 
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Completed  his  accootrements,  as  Mght 
."rarvejed  him  in  his  garb  hetei-oclite. 

XXII.  [view 

"  What  cheer,  Ben  Bunting  ?"  cried  (when  in  full 
Our  new  acquaintance)  Torquil,  "  Aught  of  new?" 
"  Ey,  ey,"  quoth  Ben,  "  not  o«  iv.  but  news  enow; 
A  strange  sali  in  the  oflBng." — '•  Sat;  !  and  how? 
What !  could  you  infike  hor  out .'  It  cannot  be ; 
I're  seen  no  rag  of  canvass  o:  th'*  sea." 
^'  Belike,"  said  Ben.  "  30U  mr/ht  not  from  the  bay, 
But  from  tJie  blu!?" ne-id.  whert-  i  waicbed  to-day, 
I  saw  r  er  in  the  doidrij-fis;  fc"  the  wind 
Was  hglit  and  baffling  " — '•  W  >n.i  the  sun  deciin'd 
Where  lay  she  ?  had  >he  anchored . ''— "  No,  but  still 
She  bore  down  on  us,  til!  the  vv;iid  grew  still  " 
"  Her  flag  ?" —  •  I  had  no  gla^s ;  but  fore  and  al't, 
Egad,  she  seem^-d  a  wicked !  - -king  craft." 
"  Armed  ?" — 1  expect  so:  —  ^!nton  the  look-out;— 
'Tis  time,  belike,  to  put  our  Helm  about." 
'*  About .' — Whatft'er  may  !;  ave  us  now  in  cbace, 
We'll  make  no  running  fight,  for  that  were  base  : 
We  will  die  at  our  quarters,  like  true  men." 
"  Ey,  ey :  for  tliat,  tis  all  the  same  to  Ben  " 
•'  Does  Christian  know  this  ?" — "  Aye  ;  he  has  pip- 
ed all  hands 
To  quarters.     They  are  furbishing  the  stands 
Of  arms ;  and  we  have  got  some  guns  to  bear, 
And  scaled  them.     You  are  wanted." — "  That's 
And  if  it  were  not,  mine  is  not  the  soul     [but  fair  ; 
To  leave  my  comrades  helpless  on  the  shoal. 
My  Neuha  !  ah !  and  must  my  fate  pursue 
JN'ot  me  alone,  but  one  so  sweet  and  true  I 
But  whatsoe'er  betide,  ah,  Neuha  .'  now 
f  ^nman  me  not  5  the  hour  will  not  allow 
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A  tear;  I  am  thine  whatever  intervenes  !" 

*'  Right,"  quoth  Ben,  **  that  will  do  for  the  marines.' ■ 

•"  That  will  do  for  the  marines,  but  the  sailors  won't 
believe  it.''~is  an  old  saying,  and  one  of  the  few  frag- 
ments of  former  Jealousies  which  siill  survive  (in  jes' 
■jnly)  between  those  gallaot  services. 
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The  fight  was  o'er ;  the  flashing  through  the  glooiu, 
Which  robes  the  cannon  as  he  wings  a  tomb, 
Had  ceased ;  and  sulphury  vapours  upward  driveA 
Had  left  the  earth,  and  but  polluted  heaven  : 
The  rattling  roar  which  rung  in  every  volley 
Had  left  the  echoes  to  their  melancholy  ; 
No  morftthey  shrieked  their  horror,  boom  for  boom'. 
The  strife  was  done,  the  vanquished  had  their  doom; 
The  mutineers  were  crushed,  dispersed,  or  ta'en, 
Or  live  to  deem  the  happiest  were  the  slain. 
Few,  few  escaped,  and  these  were  haunted  o'er 
The  isle  they  loved  beyond  their  native  shore. 
No  further  home  was  their's,  it  seemed,  on  earth, 
Once  renegades  to  them  that  gives  them  birth ; 
Traced  like  wild  beasts,  like  them  that  sought  the 

wild. 
As  to  a  mother's  bosom  flies  the  child; 
But  vainly  wolves  and  lions  seek  their  den, 
And  still  more  vainly,  men  escape  from  men. 

II. 

Beneath  a  rock  whose  iutting  base  protrudes 
Far  over  ocean  in  his  fiercest  moods, 
When  scaling  his  enormous  crag,  the  wave 
burled  down  headlong  like  the  focemost  Brave, 
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And  falls  back  on  the  foaming  crowd  behind, 

Which  fight  beneath  the  banners  of  the  wind, 

But  now  at  rest,  a  little  remnant  drew 

Too:ether,  bleeding,  thirsty,  faint  and  few  ; 

But  still  their  weapons  in  their  hands,  and  still 

With  somethina:  of  the  pride  of  former  will, 

As  men  not  all  unused  to  meditate. 

And  strive  much  more  than  wonder  at  their  fate. 

Their  present  lot  was  what  they  had  foreseen , 

And  dared  as  what  was  likely  to  have  been  : 

Yet  still  the  lingering  hope,  which  deemed  their  lo* 

Not  pardoned,  but  unsought  for  or  forgot, 

Or  trusted  that,  if  sought,  their  distant  caves 

Might  still  bo  missed  amidst  the  world  of  waves. 

Had  weaned  their  thoughts  in  part  from  what 

they  saw, 
And  felt  the  vengeance  of  their  country's  law. 
Ti  eir  sea-green  isle,  their  guilt-won  paradise. 
No  more  could  shield  their  virtue  or  their  vice  : 
Their  better  feelings^  if  such  were,  were  thrown 
Back  on  themselves,— their  sins  remained  alone 
Proscribed  even  in  their  second  country,  they 
Were  lost ;  in  vain  the  world  before  them  lay; 
All  outlets  seemed  secured.     Their  new  allies 
Had  fought  and  bled  in  mutual  saorifice ; 
But  what  availed  the  club  and  spear  and  arm 
Of  Hercules,  against  the  sulphury  charm, 
The  magic  of  the  thunder,  which  destroyed 
The  warrior  ere  his  strength  could  be  employed .' 
Bug,  like  a  spreading  pestilence,  the  grave 
No  less  of  human  bravery  than  the  brave.'* 

*  Archidamus,  King  of  Sparta,  and  son  of  Agesilaus, 
when  he  saw  a  machine  invented  for  (he  casting  of  stones 
and  darts,  exclaimed  that  it  was  the  '-Grave  of  Valour." 
The  same  story  has  been  told  of  some  knights  on  the 
€rst  application  of  gunpow{l^r  ;  but  tUe  ofigincil  in)ec= 
igte  is  in  Plutarch . 
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Their  own  scant  numbers  acted  ail    le  few 
Against  the  many  oft  will  dare  and    'o ; 
But  though  the  choice  seems  native  to  die  free, 
Even  Greece  can  boast  but  one  Thermopylfe, 
Till  noiv  when  she  has  forged  her  broken  chain 
Back  to  a  sword,  and  dies  and  lives  again  ! 

III. 

Beside  the  jutting  rock  the  few  appeared, 

Like  the  last  remnant  of  the  red-deer's  herd ; 

Their  eyes  were  feverish,  and  their  aspect  worn-. 

But  still  the  hunter's  blood  was  on  their  horn. 

A  little  stream  came  tumbling  from  the  height, 

And  straggling  into  ocean  as  it  might, 

Its  bounding  chrystal  frolicked  in  the  ray, 

And  gushed  from  cleft  to  crag  with  saltless  spray; 

Close  on  the  wild,  wide  ocean,  yet  as  pure 

And  fresh  as  innocence  and  more  secure. 

Its  silver  torrent  glittered  o'er  the  deep, 

As  the  shy  chamiois'  eye  o'erlooks  the  steep, 

While  far  below  the  vast  and  sullen  swell 

Of  ocean's  Alpine  azure  rose  and  fell. 

To  this  young  spring  they  rushed, — all-feelingsfirst 

Absorbed  in  Passion's  and  in  Nature's  thirst, 

Drank  as  they  do  who  drink  their  last,  and  threw 

Their  anns  aside  to  revel  in  its  dew  ;  [stains 

Cooled  their  scorched  thi-oats,  and  washed  the  gory 

From  wounds  whose  only  bandage  might  be  chains ; 

Then,  when  their  drought  was  quenched  looked 

sadly  round. 
As  wondering  how  so  many  still  were  found 
Alive  and  fetterless  : — but  silent  all. 
Each  sought  his  fellow's  eyes  as  if  to  call 
On  him  for  language,  which  his  lips  denied. 
As  though  their  voices  with  their  cause  had  died   *" 
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JV. 

Stem,  and  aloof,  a  little  from  the  rest, 
Stood  Christian,  with  his  arms  across  his  chest. 
The  ruddy,  reckless,  dauntless  hue  once  spread 
Along  his  cheek  was  Vi\  id  now  as  lead ; 
His  light  brown  locks  so  graceful  in  their  flo\r 
Now  rose  like  startled  vipers  o'er  his  brow. 
Still  as  a  statue,  with  his  lips  comprest 
To  stifle  even  the  breath  within  bis  breast, 
Fast  by  the  rock,  all  rnemcin^--  but  mute. 
He  stood  ;  and  save  a  slight  beat  of  his  foot, 
Which  deepened  now  and  then  the  sandy  dint 
Beneath  his  feel,  his  form  seemed  turned  to  flint 
Some  paces  further  Torquil  leaned  his  head 
Against  a  bank    and  spoke  not,  but  he  bled. 
Not  mortally — his  worst  wound  was  within  : 
His  brow  was  pale,  his  blue  eyes  sunken  in, 
And  blood  drops  sprinkled  o'er  his  yellow  hair 
Showed  that  hisfaintness  came  not  from  des-pair, 
But  nature's  ebb.     Beside  him  was  another, 
Rough  as  a  bear,  but  willing  as  a  brother, — 
Ben  Bunting,  who  essayed  to  wash,  and  wipe, 
And  bind  his  wound — then  calmly  lit  his  pipe, 
A  trophy  which  sun'ived  an  hundred  fights, 
A  beacon  which  had  <  heered  ten  thousand  nights. 
The  fourth  and  last  of  this  deserted  group 
Walked  up  and  down— at  times  would  stand,  then 

stoop 
To  pick  a  pebble  up  -then  let  it  drop--- 
Then  hurry  as  in  baste— then  quickly  stop— 
Then  cast  his  eyes  on  his  companions— then 
•Half  whistle  half  a  tune,  and  pause  again— 
And  then  bis  former  movements  would  redouble, 
With  something  between  carelessness  and  trouble. 
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This  is  a  long  description,  but  applies 
To  scarce  five  minutes  past  before  the  eyes ; 
But  yet  ivhat  minutes  !  Moments  like  to  these 
Rend  men's  Tves  into  immortalities. 


At  length  Jack  Skyscrape  a  mercurial  man, 

Who  fluttered  over  all  things  like  a  fan, 

More  brave  than  firm,  and  more  disposed  to  dare 

And  die  at  onre  than  wrestle  with  despair, 

Exclaimed  "  G— d  dam !"  Those  syllables  intense,- 

Nucleus  of  England's  native  eloquence, 

As  the  Turk's"  Allah  !•'  or  t!ie  Roman's  more 

Pagan  "  Prob  Jupiter !"  was  wont  of  yore 

To  give  their  first  impressions  suc.i  a  vent. 

By  way  of  echo  to  embarrassment. 

Jack  was  embarrassed,  —never  hero  more, 

And  as  he  knew  not  what  to  say,  he  swore  : 

Nor  swore  in  vain  ;  the  long  congenial  sound 

Revived  Ben  Bunting  from  his  pipe  profound ; 

He  drew  it  from  his  mouth,  and  looked  full  wise. 

But  merely  added  to  the  oath,  his  eyes  ,• 

Thus  rendering  the  imperfect  phrase  complete, 

A  peroration  I  need  not  repeat. 

VI. 

But  Christian  of  an  higher  order,  stood 

Like  an  extinct  volcano  in  his  modd  ; 

Silent,  and  sad,  and  savage,-  -with  the  trace 

Of  passion  reckini;  from  his  clouded  face  ; 

Till  lifting  up  a^ain  his  sombre  eye. 

It  glanced  on  Torquil  wiio  leaned  faintly  by, 

"  And  is  it  thus?"  he  cried,  "  unhappy  hoy  ! 

''  And  thee  too,  thee,--wy  madness  must  destroy," 
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He  said  ;  and  strode  to  where  young  Torquil  stoodj 

Yet  dabbled  with  his  lately  flowing  blood ; 

Seized  his  hand  wistfully,  but  did  not  press, 

And  shrunk  as  fearful  of  his  own  caress  ; 

Inquired  into  his  state  :  and  when  he  heard 

The  wound  was  slighter,  than  he  deemed  or  feared, 

A  moment's  brightness  passed  alon;^  his  brow, 

As  much  as  a  moment  would  allow. 

"  Yes,"  he  exclaimed,"  we  are  taken  in  the  toil, 

But  not  a  coward,  or  a  common  spoil ; 

Dearly  they  have  bought  us — dearly  still  may  buy, — 

And  I  must  fall ;  but  have  you  strength  to  fly  .'' 

'Twould  be  some  comfort  still,  could  >ou  survive ; 

Our  dwindled  band  is  now  too  few  to  strive. 

Oh  !  for  a  sole  canoe  !  though  but  a  shell, 

To  bear  you  hence  to  where  a  hope  may  dwell ! 

Fur  me,  my  lot  is  what  I  sought ;  to  be. 

In  life  or  death,  the  fearless  and  the  free. " 

VII. 
Even  as  he  spoke,  around  the  promontory. 
Which  nodded  o'er  the  billows  high  and  hoary, 
A  dark  speck  dotted  ocean  :  on  it  flew 
l^ike  to  the  shadow  of  a  roused  sea-mew  ; 
Onward  it  came — &nd,  lo  I    a  second  followed— 
Now  seen — now  hid— where  ocean's  vale  was  h%{- 

lowed  ; 
And  near,  and  nearer,  till  their  dusky  crew 
Presented  well-known  aspects  to  the  view. 
Till  on  the  surf  their  skisiming  paddles  plaj, 
Buo)  ant  as  wings,  and  flitting  through  the  spray  j— 
Now  perching  on  the  wave's  high  ruil,  and  now 
Dashed  downward  in  the  thundering  foam  below 
Which  flings  it  broad  and  boiliHg,  sheet  on  sheeh 
And  sliugs  its  high  flakes,  shivered  into  sleet. 
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Bit  floating  still  through  surf  and  swell,  drew  uigli 
The  barks,  like  small  birds  through  a  lowering  sky. 
Their  art  seemed  nature— such  the  skill  to  sweep 
The  wave,  of  these  bom  playmates  of  the  deep. 

VIII. 

And  who  the  first  that,  springitig  on  the  strand. 
Leaped  like  a  Nereid  from  her  shell  to  land, 
With  dark  but  brilliant  skin,  and  dewy  eye 
Shining  with  love  and  hope,  and  constancy  .* 
Neuha,— the  fond,  the  faithful,  the  adored, 
Her  heart  on  Torquil's  like  a  torrent  poured  ; 
And  smiled,  and  wept,  and  near,  and  nearer  clasp- 
As  if  to  be  assured  'twas  him  she  grasped  ;      [ed ; 
Shuddered  to  see  his  yet  warm  wound,  and  then, 
To  find  it  trivial,  smiled,  and  wept  agam. 
She  was  a  warrior's  daughter,  and  could  bear 
Such  sight*,  and  fei  I,  and  mourn,  but  not  despair. 
Her  lover  li\ed, — nor  foes  nor  fears  could  blight 
That  full-blown  moment  in  its  all  delight : 
Joy  trickled  in  her  tears,  joy  filled  the  sob 
That  rocked  her  heart  till  almost  heard  to  throb  ; 
And  paradise  was  breathin,.  in  the  sigh 
Of  nature's  child  in  nature's  ecstacy. 

IX. 

The  sterner  spirits  who  beheld  that  meeting 
Were  not  unmoved  ;  who  are,  when  hearts  are  greet- 
Even  Christian  gazed  upon  the  maid  and  boy  [ing .'' 
With  tearless  eye,  but  yet  a  gloomy  joy 
!Mixed  with  those  bitter  thoughts  the  soul  arrays 
In  hopeless  visions  ot  pur  be.ter  days, 
When  all's  gone— to  the  rainbow's  latest  ray. 
''  And  but  for  me !"  he  said,  and  turned  away  ; 
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Then  gazed  upon  the  pair,  ts  in  his  den 
A  lion  looks  upon  his  cubs  a2:ain  ; 
And  then  relapsed  into  his  sullen  guise, 
As  heedless  of  his  further  destinies. 

X. 
But  brief  their  time  for  good  or  evil  thought^ 
The  billows  round  the  promontory  brought 
The  plash  of  hostile  oars— Alas!  who  made 
That  sound  a  dread .'  Ail  round  them  seemed  array 
Against  them,  save  the  bride  of  Toobonai :         [ed 
She,  as  she  caught  the  first  glimpse  o'er  the  bay 
Of  the  armed  boats  which  hurried  to  complete 
The  remnant's  ruin  with  their  flying  feet, 
Beckoned  the  natives  round  her  to  their  prows. 
Embarked  their  guests,  and  launched  their  light  ca- 
noes: 
In  one  placed  Christian  and  his  comrades  twain  ; 
But  she  and  Torquil  must  not  part  again. 
She  fixed  hirn  in  her  own— Away  !  away! 
They  clear  the  breakers,  dart  along  the  bay. 
And  towards  a  group  of  islets,  such  as  bear 
The  sea-bird's  nest  and  seal's  surf-hollowed  lair;. 
They  skim  the  blue  tops  of  the  billows  ;  fast 
They  flew,  and  fast  their  fierce  pursuers  chased. 
They  gain  upon  them— now  they  lose  again,-" 
Again  make  way  and  menace  o'er  the  main ; 
And  now  the  two  canoes  in  chase  divide. 
And  follow  different  courses  o'er  the  tide, 
To  baffle  the  pursuit— Away  I  away  I 
As  life  is  on  each  paddle's  flight  to-day, 
And  more  than  life  or  li^es  to  Xeuha  :  Loi'e 
Freights  the  frail  bark  and  urges  to  the  C07e-=- 
And  now  the  refuge  and  the  i'O^  are  nigh— 
Yet,  yet  a  moment  I-Fly,  thou  light  kxic,  fljrt 
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IVhitb  as  a  white  sail  on  a  dusky  sea, 
JlVhen  half  the  horizon's  clouded  and  half  free, 
fluttering  between  the  dun  wave  and  the  skv, 
Is  hope's  last  gleam  in  man's  extremity. 
||er  anchor  parts  ;  but  still  her  snowy  sail 
Attracts  our  eye  amicjgt  the  rudest  gale  : 
Though  every  wave  she  climbs  divides  us  more. 
The  heart  still  follows  from  the  loneliest  shore. 

n. 

Not  distant  from  the  isle  of  Toobonai, 

A  black  rock  rears  its  bosom  o'er  the  spray, 

The  haunt  of  birds,  a  desert  to  mankind, 

Where  the  rough  seal  reposes  from  the  wind< 

And  sleeps  unwieldy  in  his  cavern  dun, 

Or  gambols  with  huge  frolic  in  the  sun  : 

There  shrilly  to  the  passing  oar  is  heard 

The  startled  echo  of  the  ocean  bird. 

Who  rears  on^ts  bare  breast  her  callow  broofljj^ 

The  feathered  fisheas  of  the  solitude. 

A  narrow  segment  of  the  yellow  sand 

On  one  side  forms  the  outline  of  a  strand  ; 

Here  the  young  turtle,  crawling  from  his  shell  ^ 

Steals  to  the  deop  wherein  bis  parents  dwlle 
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Chipped  by  the  beam  a  nursling  of  the  day, 
But  hatched  for  Ocean  by  the  fostering  ray  : 
The  rest  was  one  bleak  precipice,  as  e'er 
Gave  mariners  a  shelter  and  despair, 
A  spot  to  make  the  saved  regret  the  deck 
Which  late  went  down,  and  envy  the  lost  wreck. 
Such  was  the  stern  asylum  Neuha  chose 
To  shield  her  lover  from  his  following  foes  ; 
But  all  its  secret  was  not  told  ;  she  knew 
In  this  a  treasure  hidden  from  the  view. 

III. 

Ere  the  canoes  divided,  near  the  spot, 

The  meti  that  manned  what  held  her  Torquii's  )ot, 

By  her  command  rf  moved,  to  strengthen  more 

The  skiff  which  wafted  Christian  from  the  shore. 

This  he  would  have  opposed ;  but  with  a  smile 

She  pointed  calmly  to  the  craggy  isle. 

And  bade  him  "  speed  and  prosper."    She  would 

take 
The  rest  upon  herself  for  Torquii's  sake. 
They  parted  with  this  added  aid  ;  afar 
The  proa  darted  like  a  shooting  star. 
And  gained  on  the  pursuers,  who  now  steered 
Right  on  the  rock  which  she  and  Torquil  neared. 
They  pulled  ;  her  arm,  though  delicate,  was  free 
And  firm  as  ever  grappled  with  (he  sea. 
And  yielded  scarce  to  Torquii's  manlier  strength. 
The  prow  now  almost  la)  within  its  length, 
©f  the  crair's  steep,  inexorable  face. 
With  nought  but  soundless  waters  for  its  base  ; 
Within  an  hundred  boats'  length  was  the  foe, 
And  now  what  refuge  but  their  frail  canoe  .-' 
This  Torquil  asked  with  half  upbraiding  eye, 
Which  said-"  Has  Neuha  brought  me  here  to  die  •* 
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Is  this  a  place  of  safety,  or  a  grave, 

And  yon  huge  rock  the  tombstone  of  the  wave .'" 

JV. 

They  rested  on  their  paddles,  and  uprose 
Neuha,  and  pointing  to  the  approaching  foes, 
Cried,  "  Torquil,  follow  me,  and  fe-irlcss  follow  I"" 
Then  plunged  at  once  into  ths  ocean's  hollow. 
There  was  no  time  to  pause— the  foes  were  nea: — 
Chains  in  his  e}  e  and  menace  in  his  ear  ; 
With  vigour  they  pulled  on,  and  as  they  came, 
Hailed  him  to  yield,  and  by  his  forfeit  name 
Headlong  he  leapt — to  him  the  swimmer's  skill 
Was  native,  and  now  all  his  hope  from  ill  ; 
But  how  or  where  ?  He  divf  d,  and  rose  no  more  : 
The  boat's  erew  looked  amazed  o'er  sea  and  shore 
There  was  no  landing  on  that  precipice. 
Steep,  harsh,  and  slippery  as  a  berg  of  ice. 
They  watched  awhile  to  see  him  float  again, 
But  not  a  trace  rebubbled  from  the  main; 
The  wave  rolled  on,  no  ripple  on  its  face, 
Since  their  first  plunge  recall'd  a  single  trace  ; 
The  little  whirl  which  eddied,  and  slight  foara. 
That  whitened  o'er  what  seemed  their  latest  home.. 
White  as  a  sepulchre  above  the  pair 
Who  left  no  marble  (mournful  as  an  heir) 
The  quiet  proa  wavering  o'er  the  tide 
Was  all  that  told  of  Torquil  and  his  bride  : 
And  but  for  this  alone  the  whole  might  seem 
The  vanished  phantom  of  a  seaman's  dream. 
They  paused  and  searched   in  vain,   then    pulled 
Even  superstition  now  forbade  their  stay,      [away, 
Some  said  he  had  not  plunged  into  the  vra?e, 
But  vanished  Uke  a  corpse-light  from  a  grave  ; 
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Others,  that  something  supernatural 
Glared  in  his  figtire,  more  than  mortal  tall ; 
While  all  aerreed,  that  in  his  cheek  and  eye 
Tliere  was  the  dead  hoe  of  eternitj-. 
Still  as  their  oars  receded  from  the  crag, 
Round  every  weed  a  moment  would  they  lag, 
Expectant  of  some  token  of  theii  pi-ey  ; 
Bat  no— he  had  melted  from  them  like  the  spray. 

V. 

And  where  was  he,  the  Pilgrim  of  the  Deep, 
Following  the  iNereid  ?  Had  ihey  ceased  to  weep 
For  ever  I  or,  received  in  coral  caves, 
Wrung  life  and  pity  from  the  softening  waves  ? 
Did  they  with  Ocean's  hidden  sovereigns  dwell, 
And  sound  with  Mermen  ihe  fantastic  shell  ? 
Did  >^euha  with  the  Mermaids  comb  her  hair 
Flowing  o'er  ocean  as  it  streamed  in  air  ? 
Or  had  they  perished,  and  in  silence  slept 
Beneath  the  gulf  wherein  they  boldly  leapt' 

VI. 

Young  Neuha  plunged  into  the  deex.   and  he 

Followed  :  her  track  beneath  her  native  sea 

"Was  as  a  native's  of  the  element. 

So  smoothly,  bravely,  brilliantly  she  went. 

Leaving  a  streak  of  Ught  behitid  her  heel, 

Which  struck  and  flashed  like  an  amphibious  steel. 

Closely,  and  scarcely  less  expert  to  trace 

The  depths  were  divers  hold  the  pearl  in  chase, 

Torquil,  the  nursling  of  the  northern  seas. 

Pursued  her  liquid  steps  with  art  and  ease. 

Deep, — deeper  for  an  instant  Neuha  led 

The  way^tben  upward  soared^acd  as  she  spread 
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Her  arms,  and  flung  the  foam  from  off  her  locks, 

Laughed,  and  the  sound  was  answer'd  by  the  rocksy 

They  had  gained  a  central  realm  of  earth  again, 

But  looked  for  tree,  and  .ield,  and  sky,  in  vain. 

Around  she  pointed  to  a  spacious  cave, 

Whose  only  portal  was  tht-  key  less  wave* 

(A  hollow  archway  b^  the  sun  unseen, 

Save  through  the  billows'  tjlassy  veil  of  green, 

In  some  transparent  ocean  holiday. 

When  all  the  finny  people  are  at  play  r 

Wiped  with  her  hair  the  brine  from TorquiPs  eyes, 

And  clapped  her  hands  with  joy  at  his  surprise  ; 

Led  him  to  where  the  rock  appeared  to  jut 

And  form  a  something  lik^e  a  Triton's  hut ; 

For  all  was  darkness  for  a  space,  till  day 

Through  clefts  above  let  in  a  sobered  ray  ; 

As  in  some  old  v  athedraPs  glimmering  aisle 

Thedustv  monuments  from  light  recoil. 

Thus  sadly  in  their  refuge  sut>marine 

The  vault  drew  half  her  shadow  from  the  scene. 

VII 
Forth  from  her  bosom  the  young  savage  drew 
A  pine  torch  strongly  girdtd  with  gnatoo; 
A  plaintain  leaf  o'er  all,  the  more  to  keep 
Its  latent  sparkle  from  the  sapping  deep. 
This  mantle  kept  it  dry  ;  tnen  from  a  nook 
Of  the  same  plantain  leaf,  a  flint  she  took, 
A  few  shrunk  withered  twigs,  and  from  the  blade 
Of  Torquil's  knife  struck  fire,  and  thus  arrayed 
The  grot  with  torchlight      Wide  it  was  and  high. 
And  showed  a  self-born  Gothic  canopy  ; 

'  Of  this  cave  (which  is  no  fiction)  the  original  will 
be  found  in  the  9th  chapter  of  "  Mariner's  acc«»unt  of 
the  Tonga  Islands  "  I  have  taken  the  poetical  liberty 
to  transplant  it  to  Toobonai,  the  last  island  where  any 
distinct  account  is  left  of  Christian  and  his  comrades 
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The  arch  upreared  by  nature's  architect, 
The  architrave  some  earthquake  might  erect ; 
The  buttress  from  some  mountain's  bosom  burled, 
When  the  Poles  crashed  and  Water  was  the  World  ; 
Or  hardened  from  some  earth- absorbing  fire 
While  yet  the  globe  recked  from  its  funeral  pyre ;. 
The  fretted  pinnacle,  the  aisle,  the  nave,* 
Were  there,  all  scooped  by  Darkness  from  her  Cave. 
There,  with  a  little  tinge  or  Phantas}', 
Fantastic  faces  moped  and  mowed  on  high, 
And  then  a  mitre  or  a  shrine  would  fix 
The  eye  upon  its  seeming  crucifix. 
Thus  Nature  played  with  the  Staiacti::s< 
And  built  herself  a  chapel  of  the  Seas. 

VIII. 
And  Neuha  took  her  Torquil  by  the  hand, 
And  waved  along  the  vault  her  kindled  bran(^. 
And  led  him  into  each  recess,  and  showed 
The  secret  places  of  their  new  abode. 
Nor  these  alone,  for  all  had  been  prepared 
Before  to  soothe  the  lover's  lot  she  shared ; 
The  mat  for  rest ;  for  dress  the  fresh  gnatoQ, 
And  scandal  oil  to  fence  against  the  dew  ; 
For  food  the  cocoa  nut,  the  yam,  the  bread 
Bom  of  the  fruit;  for  board  the  plantain  spreatl 
W^ith  its  broad  leaf,  or  turtle  shell  vphich  bore 
A  banquet  in  the  flash  it  covered  o'er ; 

*  This  may  seem  too  minute  for  the  general  outline  (ic 
Mariner's  Account)  from  which  it  is  taken.  But  few 
men  have  travelled  without  seeing  sometbiog  of  the 
kind---on  land,  that  is.  Without  adverting  to  Ellora, 
u>  Mungo  Park's  last  journal  (if  my  memory  do  not  err  ,' 
fort  here  are  eight  years  since  I  read  the  book)  Le  men- 
tions havmg  met  with  a  rork  or  mountain  so  exactl^ 
l^sembling  a  Gothii;  cathedral,  that  only  minute  inspect- 
tjon  pouW  conviflce  him  (bat  it  \vas  a  worii  of  oatufe* 
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The  gourd  with  recent  water  from  the  riU, 
The  ripe  banana  from  the  mellow  hill ; 
A  pine-torch  pile  to  keep  undying  light, 
Apd  she  herself,  as  beautiful  as  Night, 
To  fling  her  shadowy  spirit  o'er  the  scene,  . 
And  make  their  subterranean  world  serene. 
She  had  foreseen,  since  first  the  strangex's  sail, 
Drew  to  their  isle,  that  force  or  flight  might  fail, 
And  formed  a  refuge  of  the  rocky  den 
For  Torquil's  safety  from  bis  countrymen. 
Each  dawn  had  v/afted  there  her  light  canoe, 
Laden  with  all  the  golden  fruits  that  grew ; 
Each  Eve  had  seen  her  gliding  through  the  hour 
With  all  could  cheer  or  deck  their  sparry  bower ; 
And  now  she  spread  her  little  store  with  smiles, 
The  happiest  daughter  of  the  loving  isles. 

IX. 

She,  as  she  gazed  with  grateful  wonder,  pressed 
Her  sheltered  love  to  her  impassioned  breast : 
And  suited  to  her  soft  caresses,  told 
An  elden  tale  of  love,-- -for  Love  is  old. 
Old  as  Eternity  but  not  eutwom. 
With  each  nev/  being  bom  or  to  be  born  :* 
How  a  young  Chief,  a  thousand  moons  ago, 
Diving  for  turtle  in  the  depths  below, 
Had  risen,  in  tracking  fast  his  ocean  prey. 
Into  the  cave  which  round  and  o'er  them  lay, 
How,  in  some  desperate  feud  of  after  time 
He  sheltered  there  a  daughter  of  the  clime, 

*  Tbe  reader  will  recollect  the  epigram  of  the  Greek 
Anthology,  or  its  translation  into  most  of  the  moderc 
'jnguag'es  :— - 

"  Whoe'er  thou  art,  thy  mas  ter  see 
He  was ,  dx  is,  oi:  is  to  tie." 
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A  foe  beloved,  an  ofispring  of  a  foe. 
Saved  by  his  tribe  but  for  a  captive's  wo ; 
How,  when  the  storm  of  war  was  stilled,  he  led 
His  island  clan  to  where  the  waters  spread 
Their  deep  green  shadow  o'er  the  rocky  door. 
Then  divf^d— it  seemed  as  if  to  rise  no  more : 
His  wondering  mates,  amazed  within  their  bark, 
Or  deemed  him  mad,  or  prey  to  the  blue  shar^ ; 
Rowed  round  in  sorrow  the  sea-girded  rock. 
Then  paused  upon  tiieir  paddles  from  the  shock, 
When,  fresh  and  springing  from  th^  deep,  they  saw 
A  Goddess  rise— so  defmed  they  in  their  awe ; 
And  their  companion,  glorious  by  her  side, 
Proud  and  exulting  in  his  Mermaid's  bride, 
And  how,  when  undeceived,  tne  pair  they  bore 
With  sounding  conch  and  joyous  hearts  to  shore  : 
How  they  had  gladly  lived  and  calmly  died, 
And  why  not  also  Torquil  and  his  bride  ? 
Not  mine  to  tell  the  rapturous  caress 
Which  followed  wildly  in  that  wild  recess 
This  tale  ;  enough  that  all  within  that  cave 
Was  Love,  though  buried  strong  as  in  the  grave 
Where  Abelard,  through  twenty  years  of  death, 
When  Eloisa's  form  was  low  ered  beneath 
Their  nuptial  vault,  his  arm  outstretched,  and  prest 
The  kindling  ashes  to  his  kindled  breast.* 
The  v;aves  without  sang  round  their  couch,   their 
As  much  unheeded  as  if  life  were  o'er;  [roar 

Within,  their  hearts  made  all  their  harmony. 
Love's  broken  murmur  and  more  broken  sigh. 

*  The  tradition  is  attached  to  the  story  ofEIiosa, 
r.hat  when  her  body  was  lowered  into  the  grave  of 
Abelard  (who  had  been  buried  twenty  years)  he  opened 
his  arms  and  received  her. 
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X. 

And  they,  the  cause  and  sharers  of  the  shock 
Which  left  them  exiles  of  the  hollow  rock, 
Where  were  they  T  O'er  the  sea  for  life  they  plietl. 
To  seek  from  heaven  the  shelter  men  denied. 
Another  course  had  been  their  choice, — but  where-f 
The  wave  which  bore  th^m  still,  their  foes  would 
Who,  disappointed  of  their  former  chase,      [bear. 
In  search  of  Christian  now  renewed  their  race. 
Eager  with  anger,  tlieir  strong  arms  made  vvay, 
Like  vultures  baffled  of  their  previous  prey. 
They  gained  upon  them,  all  whose  safety  lay 
In  some  bleak  crag  or  deeply  hidden  bay  : 
No  further  chance  or  choi(  e  remairxed  ;  and  right 
For  the  first  further  rock  which  met  their  sight 
They  steered,  to  take  their  latest  v  iew  of  land, 
And  yield  as  victims,  or  d  e  swo  d  in  hand  ; 
Dismissed  the  natives  and  their  shallop,  who 
Would  still  have  batf  led  for  that  scanty  crew  : 
But  Christian  bade  them  seek  their  shore  again. 
Nor  add  a  sacrifice  which  were  in  vain  ; 
For  what  were  simple  bow  and  savage  spear 
Against  the  arms  which  must  be  wielded  here? 

XI. 
They  landed  on  a  wild  but  narrow  scene. 
Where  few  but  Nature's  footsteps  yet  had  been  ; 
Prepared  their  arms,  and  with  that  gloomy  eye. 
Stem  and  sustained,  of  man's  extremity, 
When  Hope  is  gone,  nor  Glory's  self  remains 
To  cheer  resistance  against  death  or  chains,— 
They  stood  ;  the  three,  as  the  three  hundred  stoofi 
Who  dyedTheiraopylEe  with  holy  blood. 
But,  ah!  how  differeut ."  tis  the  cause  makes  all, 
Degrades  or  hallows  courage  in  its  fall. 
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O'er  them  no  fame,  eternal  and  intense, 

Blazed  through  the  clouds  of  death  and  beckoned 

hence ; 
iVo  grateful  country,  smiling  through  her  tears» 
Begun  the  praises  of  a  thousand  years  ; 
No  nation's  eyes  would  on  their  tomb  be  bent, 
No  heroes  envy  thera  their  monument ; 
However  boldly  their  warm  blood  was  spilt, 
Their  life  was  shame,  their  epitaph  was  guilt. 
And  this  they  knew  and  frit,  at  least  the  one, 
The  leader  of  the  band  he  had  undone  ; 
Who,  born  perchance  for  better  things,  had  set 
His  life  upon  a  cast  which  lingered  yet :  ^ 

But  now  the  die  was  to  be  thrown,  and  all 
The  chances  were  in  favour  of  his  fall : 
And  such  a  fall  !     But  still  he  faced  the  shock. 
Obdurate  as  a  portion  of  t!  le  rock 
"VVhereon  he  stood,  and  fixed  his  levelled  gun. 
Dark  as  a  sullen  cloud  before  the  sun. 

XII. 

The  boat  drew  nigh,  well  armed,  and  firm  the  ere* 
To  act  whatever  duty  bade  them  d  '•  ; 
Careless  of  danger,  as  the  onward  Wind 
Is  of  the  leaves  it  strews,  nor  looks  behind  j 
And  yet  perhaps  they  rather  wisht  dto  go 
Against  a  nation's  than  a  native  foe, 
And  felt  that  this  poor  victim  of  self-will, 
Briton  no  more,  '  ad  once  been  Britain's  still. 
They  hailed  him  to  surrender^no  reply  ; 
Their  arms  they  poised,  md  glittered  in  the  sky. 
They  hailed  again — no  answer  ;  yet  once  more 
They  offered  quarter  louder  than  before. 
The  echoes  only,  from  the  rock's  rebound, 
Tgok  their  last  farewell  of  the  dying  sound. 
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Then  flashed  the  flint,  and  blazed  the  volleying 

flame, 
And  the  smoke  rose  between  them  and  their  aim, 
While  the  rock  rattled  with  the  bullets'  knell, 
Which  pealed  in  vain,  and  flattened  as  they  fell ; 

.    Then  flew  the  only  answer  to  be  given 

By  those  who  had  lost  all  hope  in  earth  or  heaven. 
After  the  first  fierce  peal,  as  they  pulled  nigher, 
They  heard  the  voice  of  Christian    shout,  *'  Now 
And  ere  the  word  upoii  the  echo  died,  [fiye  !" 

Two  fell ;  the  rest  assaili-d  the  rock's  rough  sidp, 
And,  furious  at  the  rnadut^ss  of  their  foes, 

disdained  al  1  further  efforts,  save  to  close. 
But  steep  the  crag,  and  all  without  a  path. 
Each  opposed  a  biStiori  to  their  wath  ; 
While,  placed  midst  clefts  the  least  accessible, 
WhichChristian's  ev  e  was  trained  to  mark  full  well, 
The  three  maintained  a  strife  which  must  not  yield, 
In  spots  where  eagles  might  have  chosen  to  build. 
Their  every  shot  told  :  while  the  assailant  fell. 
Dashed  on  the  shingles  like  the  limpet  shell ; 
But  still  enough  survived,  and  mounted  still. 
Scattering  their  numbers  here  and  there,  until 
Surrounded  and  commanded,  though  not  nigh 
Enough  tor  seizure,  near  enough  to  die, 
The  desperate  trio  held  aloof  their  fate 
But  by  a  thread,  like  sharks  who  have  gorged  the 
Yet  to  the  very  last  they  battled  well,  [bait ; 

And  not  a  groan  informed  their  loes  who  fell. 
Christian  died  last — twice  wounded ;  and  once  more 
Mercy  was  oflered  when  th«y  savv  his  gore  ; 
Too  late  for  life,  but  not  too  late  to  die, 
With  though  a  hostile  hand  to  close  kis  eye. 
A  limb  was  broken  and  he  drooped  along 
The  crag,  as  doth  a  falcon  reft  of  young-. 
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The  sound  revived  him,  or  appeared  to  wake 
Some  passion  which  a  weakly  gesture  spake : 
He  beckoned  to  the  foremost  who  drew  nigh, — 
But,  as  they  neared,  he  reared  his  weapon  high— 
His  last  ball  had  been  aimed   but  from  his  breast 
He  tore  the  topmost  button  of  his  vest,* 
Down  the  tube  dashed  it,  levelled,  fired,  and  smiled 
As  his  foe  fell ;  then,  like  a  serpent,  coiled 
His  wounded,  weary  form,  to  where  the  steep 
Looked  desperate  as  him>elf  along  the  deep  : 
Cast  one  glance  back,  and  clenched  his  hand,  and 

shook 
His  last  rage  'gainst  the  earth  which  he  forsook ; 
Then  plunged  :  the  rock  below  received  like  glass 
His  body  crushed  into  one  gory  mass, 
With  scarce  a  shred  to  tell  of  human  form, 
Or  fragment  for  the  sea-bird  or  the  worm  ; 
A  fair-haired  scalp,  besmeared    with  blood  and 

weeds, 
Yet  reeked,  the  remnant  of  himself  and  deeds; 
Some  splinters  of  his  weapons  (to  the  last. 
As  long  as  liand  could  hold,  he  held  them  fast) 
Yet  glittered,  but  at  distance — burled  away 
To  rusi  beneath  the  dew  and  dashing  spray. 

*  In  Tbibault's  account  nf  Frederick  the  2d  of  Prus- 
sia, there  is  a  singular  relation  of  a  young  Frenchman, 
■who  with  !iis  mistress  appeared  to  bf  of  sonie  rank.  He 
enlisted  and  de«eried  at  Srweidnilz  ;  and  after  a  despe- 
rate resistance  was  retaken,  having  killed  an  officer,  who 
attempted  to  seize  him  after  he  wis  wounded,  by  the 
discharge  of  his  musket  I  laded  with  a.button  of  bis  uni- 
form. Some  circumstances  on  hi' Couri-Martial  rais- 
ed a  great  interest  among  bis  Judges.  w!io  wished  to 
discover  his  real  situation  in  life,  wiiich  be  offered  to  dis- 
close, taut  to  the  Kfig  only,  to  whom  he  requested  per- 
mission to  write.  This  was  refused,  and  Fredfricfe  «ag 
filled  with  the  greatest  indignation,  from  baffled  curioi 
sity  or  some  other  motive,  when  he  understood  that  hts 
request  had  been  denied.— See  Tbibaull's  Woffcsj  v<A. 
2d.— (I  quote  from  memory.) 
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The  rest  was  nothing— save  a  life  mis-spent, 
And  soul  —  but  who  shall  answer  where  it  went  ? 
Tis  ours  to  bear,  notjudg-e  the  dead  ;  and  they 
Who  doom  (o  hell,  themselves  are  on  the  way; 
Unless  these  bullies  of  eternal  pains  [brains. 

Are  pardoned  their  bad  hearts   for  their  worse 

xrii. 

The  deed  was  over  !  All  were  grone  or  ta'en, 

The  fugitive,  the  captive,  or  the  slain. 

Chained  on  the  deck,  where  once,  a  gallant  crew. 

They  «!tood  with  honour,  were  the  wretched  few 

Survivors  of  the  skirmish  on  the  isle  : 

But  the  last  rock  left  no  surviving  spoil. 

Cold  lay  they  where  they  fell,  and  weltering, 

While  o'er  them  flapped  the  sea-bird's  dewy  wing, 

Now  wheelmg nearer  from  the  neighbouring  surge, 

And  screaming  high  their  harsh  and  hungry  dirge: 

But  calm  and  careless  heaved  the  wave  below, 

Eternal  with  unsympathetic  flow  ; 

Far  o'er  its  face  the  dolphins  sported  on. 

And  sprung  the  flying  fish  against  the  sun. 

Till  its  dried  wing  relapsed  from  its  brief  height. 

To  gather  moifcture  for  another  flight. 

XIV. 
'Twas  morn  ;  and  Neuha,  who  by  dawn  of  day 
Swam  smoothly  forth  to  catch  the  rising  ray. 
And  watch  if  aught  approached  the  amphibious 
\\'Tiere  lay  her  lover,  saw  a  sail  in  air  :  [lair 

It  flapped,  it  filled,  and  to  the  growing  gale 
Bent  its  broad  arch  :  her  breath  began  to  fail ; 
With  fluttering  fear  her  heart  beat  thick  and  high* 
While  yet  a  doubt  sprung  where  its  course  migh* 
But  no .'  it  came  not ;  fast  and  far  away  [lie 

The  shadow  lessen'd  as  it  clcar'd  the  bay. 
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She  gazed  and  flung  the  sea-foam  from  her  eyes 
To  watch  as  for  a  rainbow  in  the  skies. 
On  the  horizon  versied  the  distant  deck, 
Diminished,  dwindled  to  a  verj'  speck- 
Then  vanished      All  was  ocea«,  all  was  joy  .' 
Down  plunged  she  through  the  cave  to  rouse  her  boy-,- 
Told  all  she  had  seen,  and  all  she  hoped,  and  all 
That  happy  Love  could  augur  or  recal ; 
Sprung  forth  again,  with  Torquil  following  free 
His  bounding  ^e^eid  over  the  broad  sea ; 
Swam  round  the  rock,  to  where  a  shallow  cleft 
Hid  the  canoe  that  Xeuha  there  had  left 
©rifting  along  the  tide,  without  an  oar. 
That  eve  the  strangers  chased  them  from  the  shore'; 
But  when  these  vanished,  she  pursued  her  prow, 
Regained,  ai.d  urged  to  where  they  found  it  now' 
Nor  ever  did  more  Love  and  Joy  embark. 
Than  now  was  wafted  in  that  slender  ark. 

XV. 

Again  their  own  shore  rises  on  the  view. 

No  more  polluted  with  a  hostile  hue  ; 

No  sullen  ship  lay  bristling  o'er  the  foam, 

A  floating  dungeon  :  —all  was  Hope  and  Home  1 

A  thousand  proa?  darted  o'er  the  bay, 

With  sounding  shells,  and  heralded  their  way  ; 

The  Chiefs  came  down,  around  the  people  poured. 

And  welcom'd  Torquil  as  a  son  restored; 

The  women  thronged,  embracing  and  embraced 

By  Neuha,  asking  where  they  had  been  chased. 

And  how  escaped  ?     The  tale  was  told  ;  and  then 

One  acclamation  rent  the  sky  again  ; 

And  from  that  hour  a  new  tradition  gave 

Their  sanctuary  the  name  of  "  Neuha's  Cave.'* 

An  hundred  fires,  far  flickering  from  the  heig^. 

Blazed  o'er  the  general  revel  of  the  night, 
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The  feast  In  honour  of  the  guest,  returned 
To  Peace  and  Pleasure,  perilously  earned  ; 
A  night  succeeded  by  such  happy  days 
As  only  the  yet  infant  world  display'*. 


APPENDIX 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  VOYAGE  BY  CAP 
TAIN  BLIGH. 


ON  the  27th  of  December  it  blew  a  severe  slorra  of  wind 
-from  the  eastward,  in  the  coarse  of  which  we  suffered 
greatly.  One  sea  broke  aw&y  the  f-pare  yards  and  spars 
'jut  of  the  starboard  maincbains ;  another  broke  in  to  the 
ship  and  stove  all  the  boats  S'-v.^ral  casks  of  beer  that 
had  been  lashed  on  deck  broke  loose,  and  were  washed 
overboard  ;  and  it  was  not  withoui  creat  risk  and  diffi- 
culty that  we  were  able  to  secure  the  boats  from  being 
washed  away  entirely.  A  g^reat  quantity  of  our  bread 
was  also  damaged  and  rendered  useless,  for  the  sea  had 
stove  in  our  stern,  and  filled  the  cabin  with  water. 

On  the  5th  of  January  1783.  we  saw  the  island  of  TC' 
neriffe  about  twelve  leagues  distant,  and  next  day,  beings 
Sunday,  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  road  of  Santa  Cruz. 
There  we  to  ik  in  the  necessary  supplies,  and  having  fi- 
nished our  business,  sailed  on  the  10th. 

I  now  divided  the  people  into  three  watches,.and  gave 
the  charge  of  the  third  watch  to  Mr.  Fletcher  ChristiaUj 
one  of  the  mates.  I  have  always  considered  this  a  de- 
sirable regulation  when  circun  stances  will  admit  of  if, 
and  I  am  persuaded  that  unbroken  rest  not  only  contri- 
butes much  towards  the  health  of  the  ship's  company, 
but  enables  them  more  readily  to  exert  themselves  ia 
cases  nf  sudden  emers^ency. 

A- 1  wished  to  proceed  to  0  aheite  withont  stopping, 
I  reduced  the  allowance  of  bread  to  two-thirds,  and 
caused  the  water  for  <lrinking  to  be  filtered  through  drip- 
stonps,  bought  ai  Teneriffe  for  that  purpose-  I  now  ac- 
quainted the  shi|)'>  company  of  the  object  of  the  voyage 
and  gave  assura^ices  of  certain  promotion  to  every  one 
who-e  endeavours  should  merit  ii 

On  Tuesday  the  26th  of  February,  being  in  South  lati. 
tilde  29°  38',  and  44°  44'  West  longitude,  we  bent  new 
sails,  and  made  other  necessary  preparhtions  forencoun- 
teriiig  the  weather  that  was  tn  be  expected  in  a  high  la- 
titude. Our  distance  from  the  coast  of  Brazil  was  about 
lOOleague*^. 

On  the  forenoon  of  Sunday  the  2nd  of  March,  aftejr 
seeing  that  every  person  was  clean,  divine  service  w^ 
performed  according  to  my  usual  custom  on  this  day.  ( 
gave  to  Mr.  Fletcher  Christian,  whom  I  had  before  di* 
reeled  to  take  charge  of  the  third  watcl^,  a  wrUten  ordej 
to  act  as  lieutenant. 

vot.  VI.  — E 
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The  change  of  tpmperature  soon  hepan  to  be  sensibly 
felt,  and.  that  the  people  might  not  suffer  from  their  own 
aeglipence.  I  supplied  them  wirh  tbickpr  clothing,  as 
better  suited  to  the  climate  A  great  number  of  whales 
of  «n  immensp  size,  with  two  spout-boles  on  the  back  of 
the  head  were  seen  on  the  11th 

Onfl  «%mp!aint  made  to  me  by  the  master,  I  found  it 
necessrtry  to  puni.'h  Matthew  Quintal,  one  oft'  e  seamen, 
with  two  dozen  of  Inshes,  for  insolence  and  mutinous  be- 
haviour, whii'li  was  the  first  time  that  there  was  any  oc- 
casion for  punishm«-nt  oi>  board. 

We  were  off  (ape  Si.  Diego,  the  Eastern  part  of  the 
Terra  de  Fuego  nnd.  the  wind  being  unfavourable,  I 
thought  if  more  advisa'ile  to  »o  round  to  the  eastward 
of  Staten-land  than  to  a' tempi  passing  through  Straits 
leMai«e.  We  passed  New  Year's  Harbour  anrf  Cape 
St.  John,  and  on  Monday  the  31st  were  in  latitude  BO* 
1' south  But  the  wind  became  variable  and  we  had 
bart  weather 

Storms,  attended  with  a  great  sea,  prevailed  until  the 
12ih  of  April  The  ship  beean  to  leak,  and  required 
pviniping  every  hour,  which  was  n"  more  than  we  had 
rea-  n  to  exp»ct  frcmi  such  a  continuance  of  gales  of 
w  nd  and  high  S''as.  The  decks  also  berame  so  leaky 
that  it  was  necessary  to  allot  the  great  cahiii  of  which  I 
made  liitle  use  except  in  fine  weather,  to  those  people 
who  had  not  births  to  hang  their  hammocks  in,  and  by 
this  m-an<  the  si  ace  between  decks  was  less  crowded. 

With  all  thisl)ad  weather,  webad  thead'iitionsl  mor- 
tification to  finiL  at  the  end  of  every  day,  that  we  were 
losiner  ground  5  for  notwithstanding  our  utmost  exer- 
tions, and  keeping  on  ihf  m^-st  advantageous  tracks,  we 
did  littlp  better  than  drift  before  the  wind.  On  Tues- 
day th«  22nd  of  April,  we  bad  eight  down  on  the  sick 
list,  and  the  rest  of  the  people,  though  in  good  health, 
were  great!  V  ;a'gued;  bnti  saw.with  much  concern,  that 
it  was  impos-ible  to  make  a  p<lss.^ge  this  way  to  the  Socie- 
tylsland*,  for  we  had  now  been  thirty  days  in  a  tempestu- 
ous ocr-an.  Thus  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  for 
us  to  ex|>ect  better  weather  to  enable  us  to  douole  Cape* 
H  rn;  nnd,  from  the-e  and  other  coii&ideratioas,  I  or- 
dered the  helm  to  be  put  a-weather,  and  b«re  away  for 
the  Cape  oi  Good  Hope,  to  the  great  joy  of  every  one  on 
board. 

We  came  to  an  anchor  on  Friday  the  23rd  of  May,  in 
Simon's  Bay,  at  the  Cape,  after  a  tolerable  run.  The 
ship  required  complete  caulking,  for  she  had  become  so 
leaky,  that  we  were  obliged  to  pump  hourly  in  our  pas- 
sage from  Cape  Horn.  The  sails  and  rigging  also  re- 
quired repair,  and,  on  examining  the  provisions,  a  consi>  f 
derable  quantity  was  found  damaged.  I 

Having-  remained  thirty-eight  days  at  this  place,  and  I 
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my  people  having  received  all  ilie  advantag'e  that  could 
be  derived  from  refreshments  of  everj'  kind  that  could 
be  met  with,  we  sailed  oo  iht-  Ist  of  July. 

A  ^le  ot  wind  bifw  on  'he  20th.  with  a  high  sea;  it 
increa'-ed  aftfr  mon  with  such  violence,  that  the  ship 
was  driven  alrao-i  forecastle  under  before  we  cculd  get 
the  sails  clewed  up.  The  lower  yards  were  lowered, 
and  the  lop-zallan.  mast  ^ot  up>n  deck  which  relieved 
her  much,  ^^'e  lay  to  all  night,  and  in  the  mnrning 
bore  away  under  a  reefed  loresail.  The  sea  still  run- 
ning high,  in  the  afiernoon  it  bcame  very  unsafe  to 
stand  on  ;  we  therefore  lay  ro  all  ni?ht,  without  any  ac- 
cident, excepting  that  a  man  at  the  steemge  was  thrown 
Over  the  wheel  and  much  bruised  Towards  noon  the 
violence  of  the  storm  abated,  and  we  again  bore  away 
under  the  reeled  forf-s^il. 

In  a  few  days  we  passed  the  Island  of  S'.  Paul,  where 
there  is  good  fresh  water,  as  I  was  iiTormed  by  a  Dutch 
captain,  and  also  a  hot  sprina.  which  ooils  fish  as  com- 
pletely as  if  do  le  by  a  fiie.  Approachine  to  Van  Die- 
man's  land,  we  harl  nucb  bad  wen  her,  with  snow  and 
bail,  hut  uothinff  wa-  seen  to  irylicaie  our  vicinity,  on 
the  I3th  of  August,  excejn  a  seai  which  appeared  at  the 
distance  ol  twenty  I  a^ues  from  ii.  We  anchored  in 
Adveutire  Bay  on  Wednesday  the  20ib. 

In  our  passage  hit  ^er  frum  ihe  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  winds  were  cTiiefly  from  the  wesiwaid  with  very 
boisteri'us  .'oaiher.  The  approach  of  strong  southerly 
winds  is  announced  by  many  birds  ot  the  albatross  or 
peterel  tr.be  ;  ^nd  the  abatement  of  the  gale,  or  a  shift 
of  wind  to  ihe  i.ortiiward  iiy  their  keeping  away.  The 
thermometer  a>st>  varies  five  or  six  degrees  in  its  height, 
when  a  cbanseof  these  winds  may  be  expected. 

In  the  lar,(l  surromuiine  Adventure  B^y  are  many  fo- 
rest trees  one  hundred  and  fitlv  teet  high ;  we  saw  one 
which  measured  above  thirty -three  leet  in  giith.  We 
observed  several  eagles,  .some  beautiful  biue-plumaged 
heron,  and  paraquets  in  great  variety 

The  natives  not  appearing,  we  went  in  search  of  them 
towards  Cape  Frederick  lienry.  S<'On  after,  coming  to 
a  grapnel  close  to  the  shore,  for  it  was  impossible  to  land, 
we  heard  their  voices,  like  the  cackling  of  gee^e,  anti 
twenty  persons  came  out  of  the  w  ods.  We  threw 
trinkets  ashore,  tied  up  in  p^cels,  which  they  would  no: 
open  until  I  made  an  appearance  of  leaving  them:  they 
then  did  so,  and.  taking  the  articles  ouu,  put  them  on 
their  beads.  On  first  coming  in  sight,  they  made  a  pro- 
digious clattering  in  their  speech,  and  held  their  arms 
over  their  heads.  They  spoke  so  quick,  that  ii  was  im- 
possible to  catch  one  single  word  they  uttered.  '  Their 
colour  is  of  a  deep  black  :  their  skin  scarified  about  the 
breast  and  shoulders.    One  was  distinguished  by  bis  bo- 
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dy  beinw  coloured  with  red  ochre,  but  all  the  otheft 
■were  painted  black,  with  a  kind  of  soot,  so  thickly  laid 
over  their  faces  and  shoulders,  that  it  was  difficult  to  as* 
certain  w  hat  they  were  like. 

On  Thursday,  the  4th  of  September,  we  sailed  out  of 
Adventure  Bay,  steering  first  towards  the  east-south  east, 
and  then  to  the  northward  of  east,  when,  on  the  19ih, 
we  can»e  in  sight  of  a  cluster  of  small  rocky  islands, 
which  I  named  Bounty  Isies.  Soon  aftorwards  we  fre- 
quently observeil  the  sea,  in  the  night-time,  to  be  cover- 
ed by  luminous  <^pols,  caused  by  amazing  quantities  of 
small  blubbers,  or  medusae,  which  emit  h  light  like  the 
blaze  of  a  candle,  from  the  siringrs  or  fi  aments  extend- 
ing from  them,  while  the  rest  of  the  body  continues  per- 
fectly dark. 

We  discovered  the  island  of  Otaheite  on  the  25lh,  and, 
before  casting  anchor  next  morning  in  Matavaj  Bay, 
such  numbers  of  canoes  had  come  off,  that,  after  the  na- 
tives ascertained  we  were  friends,  they  came  on  board, 
and  crowded  the  deck  so  much,  that  in  ten  minutes  I 
could  scarce  find  my  own  people.  The  whole  distance 
which  the  ship  had  run.  in  direct  and  contrary  courses, 
i>om  the  time  of  leaving  England  until  reaching  Ota* 
heite,  was  twenty-seven~thou*and  and  eighty-six  miles, 
which,  on  an  average,  was  one  hundred  and  eight  miles 
each  twenty  four  hours. 

Here  we  lost  our  surgeon  on  the  9th  of  December.  Of 
late  he  had  scarcely  ever  stirred  out  of  the  cabin,  though 
not  apprehended  to  be  in  a  dangerous  state.  Neverthe- 
less, appearing  worse  than  usual  in  ihe  evening,  he  was 
removed  where  he  could  obtain  more  air,  but  witliout 
any  benefit,  for  he  died  in  an  hour  afterwards.  This  un- 
fortunate man  drank  very  hard,  and  was  so  averse  to  ex- 
ercise, that  he  would  never  be  prevailed  on  to  lake  half 
a  dozen  turns  on  deck  at  a  lime,  during  all  tbecour.-e  of 
the  voyage.     He  was  buried  on  shore. 

On  Monday  the  5lh  of  January,  the  small  cutter  was 
missed,  of  which  I  was  immediately  apprized.  The 
ship's  company  being  mustered,  we  fdund  three  men  ab- 
sent, who  had  carried  it  off.  They  had  taken  with  them 
eight  stand  of  arms  and  ammunition  ;  but  with  regard 
to  their  plan,  every  one  on  board  seenud  to  be  quite  ig- 
norant. I  therefore  went  on  sh'^re,  and  engaged  all  the 
chiefs  to  assist  in  recovering  both  the  boat  and  the  de- 
serters. Accordingly,  the  former  was  brought  back  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  by  five  of  the  natives ;  but  the 
men  were  not  taken  until  nearly  three  weeks  afterwards, 
teaming  the  place  where  they  were,  in  a  different  quar- 
ter of  the  island  of  Otaheite,  I  went  thither  in  a  cutter, 
thinking  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  them 
with  the  assistance  of  the  natives.  However,  they  heard 
of  my  arrival  j  and  when  I  was  near  a  house  in  whicb 
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ihey  were,  they  came  niit  wantin?  their  fire-arras,  and 
delivered  tbemsplves  up  Simt-  of  the  chiefs  had  for- 
merly seized  and  Iviund  thr-iie  rieMiters;  but  b-d  been 
jprevailed  ofl,  by  'air  priimis"-  ot"  re  urning  peaceatily  to 
the  ship,  to  release  .hem.  Bu-  fi-.ifns:  ^n  opportunity 
agaia  to  ?et  possession  of  th^ir  arins,  th<^y  set  the  natives 
at  defiance 

The  object  of  ihe  vova-e  iiein:?  now  completed,  all  the 
bread-fruit  plant-,  to  he  nuai^er  oi  one  ihou«and  and 
fifteen,  were  ?ot  on  boar.i  n  Tue-d^ty  the  31st  of  March. 
Besides  these,  we  h^d  rot  -r'ed  niiny  oiher  plants,  some 
of  them  hearing'  the  fi.i-si  fruit>  in  the  wird;  and  va- 
luabie,  from  affordi  itr  !"il:iani  dyes,  and  for  various  pro- 
perties be-id'S  At  ^unset  .f  the  5ili  ot  Apni.  we  made 
sail  from  O'ah  iie,  ')iddm!^  f  revvell  '0  a-n  (sUnd  where 
for  iwen  y-tbre?  week'j  we  had  \)eeii  treaterl  with  the 
titmjsi  affection  and  regard  =in<l  which  s-^eraed  to  in- 
crease io  pniportion  1 1  our  stay.  Th  .t  we  were  uoi  ia- 
sensible  to  their  ki  •lnes>,  iie  sucreediiig  circumstances 
suffifien  iy  prov- d ;  tc  to  the  friendly  and  endearing 
behaviour  of  the>  •  ,>e  >[ii"  .:iay  i*'  ascri!)ed  the  motves 
inc'.tina:  an  ev?ni  h-»i  ffect<-.t  heniii  of  oui  ex^dition, 
■which  there  w-fs  every  leason  to  iie'ieve  would  have 
been  attended  woh  the  oios!  fav   urible  issu.. 

N'^X"  moinin^r  we  ?•.!  si^ii:  of  the  i-land  Hu  iieine ; 
and  a  double  .^anoe  so  >n  comi  g  aloigside,  containing 
ten  nntives,  I  saw  among  t  lem  a  you.i^f  nnn  who  re- 
collected me,  'nd  calle  *  me  >>\  name.  I  hao  been  here 
in  the  ye-«r  l780,  wuti  Capiaiq  Coo'-.  in  the  Resolution. 
A  few  days  al':er  sailine  fr;.m  Uiis  inland,  the  weather 
became  squally.  a>!d  a  ;hick  !>'>dv  oi  black  clouds  collect- 
ed in  the  east'  A  waer-spmi  was  in  a  short  time  S"en 
at  no  great  distance  fro  .  u-.  which  rtui>eared  to  great 
advanlatre  from  tiie  dar  ne^s  of  the  clouds  behind  it. 
As  nearly  as  1  could  jmlg.-,  he  upjier  ,Mrt  was  about 
two  feet  in  diameter,  aod  the  low-ir  -jtiout  eiqrht  inches. 
Scarcely  had  I  made  thes-  r^-marks,  when  I  observed 
that  it  was  rapidly  advinrinif  towards  the  ship.  We 
immediately  altered  our  course,  and  took  in  all  the  sails 
except  the  firesaii;  som  alter  which  it  p^s-^ed  wi'hia 
ten  yards  of  the  stern,  with  a  rustling  'nise,  but  without 
our  feeling  the  least  effect  from  its  heiug  so  near.  It 
seemed  to  be  travelling  at  t'^e  rate  i>f  about  ten  miies  an 
hour,  in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  it  dispersed 
In  a  quarter  of  an  h  lur  after  passing  us.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  what  injury  we  should  have  received,  had  it 
passed  direcly  ov  r  us  M  'Sis.  I  imagine,  misht  have 
been  carri-  d  away,  bu'  I  do  not  apprehend  that  it  would 
have  endangered  the  loss  of  the  ship. 

Passing  several  islands  on  the  way.  we  anchored  at 
Annamooka,  on  the  Z3d  of  April;  and  an  old  lame  man 
allied  Tepaj  whom  I  had  known  here  in  1777,  and  im- 
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mediately  recollected,  came  on  board,  along;  with  otlier$. 
from  different  islands  in  fbt  vicinity.  They  were  desir- 
ous to  see  ih^  sliip,  and  un  bein^  laken  beluvv,  where  the 
bread-lruit  plants  were  arranged,  iliey  lesiified  great 
surprise.  A  few  of  iliese  'leinjj  .lerayed,  we  went  on 
short'  to  procure  some  im  tt)eir  pUce 

The  natives  exhibited  numerous  ninrks  of  the  peculiar 
mourning  whicli  t  ey  "Xjiios  or  losing  their  relatives; 
such  as  blooiiy  tenipies,  itie.r  h>  a'is  tjei'ig  deprived  of 
most  of  th*-  ;iir  and  wliac  wis.  wmts- ,  alni'>st  the  whole 
of  them  had  io-i  sonie  of  iheir  fingers.  Several  fine 
boys,  not  above  six  yean?  oid,  had  l<..s!  both  tb-'ir  little  fin- 
gers; nnd  s<-veial  of  lie  n^^^u.  hesioes  these,  had  parted 
with  the  iTiKkile  fi.;t;erof  ihe  liirhi  hand. 

The  chiefs  went  off  wii'i  iic-  to  dinner,  and  we  carried 
on  a  brisk  tr-de  tor  v».nis;  we  als  got  plainiains  and 
bread  fruit.  But  tne  yams  were  in  grreatal>uiiiiance,and 
very  fine  ^ind  lartre  One  of  rhein  wt-ighed  al>ove  forty- 
five  pound-.  Sailintr  c-noe.' c:-nie,  -.  me  of  which  con- 
tained iioi  less  than  ninety  pa.ssei.ters.  Such  a  number 
of  them  gradually  arrived  from  different  isiHiid-,  that  it 
was  impossinle  to  get  any  thing  ilone,  the  multiiutie  be- 
came so  {Treat,  and  there  wa>  \'i,  chief  of  .>.uflB'i^ni  au- 
thority to  command  thewlioie.  I  'hereiore  ordered  a 
watering  partv,  then  em|)!..\ei;  i.  coi.re  on  bonrd  and 
sailed  on  Sunday  the  26tb  oi      ..il 

We  kepi  iif-ar  the  isUnd  u,  K  'on  all  the  afternoon  of 
Monday,  in  hopes  tha  si'me  c  ot  s  w:.uld  come  <  ff  to 
the  ship,  but  in  ihi»  we  ■'■eif  .i:»appoinied.  Ttie  wind 
being  northerly,  we  steer.<.  «i,  she  w<s>twaid  in  the 
evening,  to  pass  .south  of  Tilb  ;  ai'd  I  g;ive  directions 
for  tbi«  course  to  be  conli  u- ><  <iuring  ihe  night.  The 
master  had  the  fir»t  watch,  th^■  gunner  the  iiiiddje  watch, 
and  Mr  Christian  tlie  nio'-ning  watch.  This  was  the 
turn  of  duty  for  the  night 

Hith*"rlo  the  vovagf  hai  advanced  in  a  course  of  un- 
interrupted pnisperitv.  ai.d  had  been  Htieiuled  with  cir- 
cumsiancvs  equiillv  pleasing  a'  <t  saiisf  ••  toiy  But  ave. 
ry  different  -cene  wa>  now  n  be  di-ci  >ed,  a  cunspirRCy 
had  been  fc  nied,  wliich  was  lo  render  all  our  pas  la- 
bour productive  only  of  iiiis<  ry  and  distress;  and  it  had 
been  omcertf-d  wnh  so  much  seciecy  and  circumspec- 
tion, that  no  one  circumstance  escapetl  lo  Ijetray  the  im- 
pending calamity. 

On  the  night  of  Monday,  ihr  watch  was  set  as  I  have 
described.  Just  be'o«p  sunrise,  on  Tuesday  murnuig, 
while  I  was  yet  a.sleep,  Mr.  Ciiii«iian.  with  the  master 
at  arms,  gunner's  malt,  a  \:\  Tt-omas  Buriiili,  seaman, 
came  into  my  caliin.  and  seizing  me,  lied  my  hand-  with 
a  cord  behind  my  back;  iiii>-aienintj  me  with  instant 
death  if  I  spoke  or  made  tne  least  noi^e.  1  nevertheless 
called  out  as  ioud  as  I  could,  in  hopes  of  asiiistance  ',  but 
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the  officers  not  of  iheir  party  were  already  secured  by 
sentinels  at  their  doors.  Af  my  own  cabin  door  were 
three  men,  besides  the  I'onr  within;  all  except  Christian 
tiad  muskets  and  bayonets ;  he  Ji^d  only  a  cutiass.  I  wai 
dragged  out  of  bed,  find  torc»-t)  on  deck  in  my  s^hiri,  .-uf- 
fering  great  pain  in  the  mean  'ime  from  the  tightness 
with  which  my  hands  wer*'  tied  On  demanding  the 
reason  of  such  vio  t-nce,  ihf  oidy  attswtr  was  aijuse  for 
not  holding  my  tongue.  The  master,  the  gunnf  r,  sur- 
geon, master's  mate,  and  Neist.n  thf  gardener,  were 
kept  confined  below,  and  the  fore  hatdnvay  was  guard- 
ed by  sentinels.  Ttie  boatswain  and  car|>enler,  and  al- 
GO  the  clerk,  were  aIlowe(i  to  come  f>o  deck,  where  they 
saw  me  standing  abaft  the  mizpn.mast,  with  my  hands 
tied  behind  my  back,  under  a  gu^rd.  with  Christian  at 
their  head.  The  boaiswiiin  was  then  ordered  to  boist 
out  the  launch.  accomjKii  ied  by  a  thrpat.  i(  hf  liid  not 
,  do  it  instantly  TO  TAKE  CAKE  OF  HIMSELF. 

The  boat  being  hous'ed  out,  M  Haywam  and  Mr. 
Hallet,  two  of  the  midshipmen,  and  Mr.  Samuel,  the 
clerkj  were  ordend  ino  it.  I  demanded  the  imeMion 
of  giving  this  order,  and  endPriV'ured  to  persuade  the 
people  near  me  noi  to  j^ersisi  in  such  acts  of  violence ; 
bui  it  was  to  no  efiVci  5  for  the  conjiant  answer  was, 
"Hold  your  tongue,  Sir,  or  you  are  dead  this  mo- 
ment." 

Tlie  master  bad  by  this  time  sent,  requesting  that  he 
might  roiue  on  deck,  which  was  pernuited;  but  he  was 
so<m  ordered  back  ^e»\t\  to  his  cabin.  My  exertions  to 
turn  ihe  lide  of  affairs  were  continued  ;  when  Christian, 
chant'lng  ihe  cuiIhs*  he  'eld  tor  a  bayonet,  and  holding 
me  liy  ihe  <:.jrd  aliOui  my  hands  with  a  strong  gripe, 
threatened  me  with  ininiedi<iie  death  if  I  woul'l  not  tie 
quiet;  and  the  villains  around  me  had  their  pieces  cock, 
ed  and  bayonns  fixed. 

Ceniiin  iodividuaU  were  called  on  to  get  into  the 
boat,  and  were  hurrieil  ov  r  ihe  ship's  side  ,  whence  I 
conrlu'ied  ihai  along  with  iheni  I  wa«  to  be  set  ;idrift. 
Another  efibrt  'o  brii  g  aii  ut  a  rh.inge  produced  no- 
thing but  nieiiaces  of  having  my  brain<  blown  oui. 

The  Loastwain  and  hose  -eamen  who  were  to  be  put 
into  tiie  boat  w-reallowerl  to  collect  twine,  cavass, lines, 
sails,  cordage, and  eieht-anri  twenty  gallon  casks  of  wa- 
ter; and  Mr  Samut-l  got  150  pounds  of  bread  wi'h  a 
small  qua  niity  of  rum  and  wine:  al.so  a  quadrani  and 
compas-  but  he  was  prohibited,  on  pain  of  death,  to 
touch  my  'ii»p  or  astroromiciil  book,  and  any  insiru- 
mem,  m  -my  of  my  surveys  and  diawmgs. 

The  mutineers  having  thu*  torced  those  of  the  sea- 
men whom  they  wished  to  get  rid  of  into  the  boat. 
Christian  directed  a  dram  to  be  served  to  each  of  his 
crew.    I  then  unhappily  saw  that  nothing  could  be  done 
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to  recover  the  ship.  The  officers  were  next  calleu  - 
deck,  and  forced  over  the  ship's  side  into  the  boat,  wl.iU 
I  was  kept  apart  fn>m  every  one  ahaft  the  mizen mast. 
Christian,  armed  with  a  hayonet,  held  the  curd  fas'en- 
ing  my  hands,  and  the  guard  around  nie  stood  with  their 
pieces  cocked  ;  hut  on  my  daring  the  ungrateful  wretch- 
es to  firr,  they  uncocked  them.  Isaac  Martin  one  ot 
them,  I  saw  ha^i  ,m  inclination  lo  assist  me:  and  as  he 
fed  ma  with  sha-ldDck,  my  lips  being  quite  parched,  we 
explained  each  other'.s  sentimenis  by  looks.  But  this 
was  observed,  and  he  was  rt-moved.  He  then  got  into 
the  boat,  attempting  to  leave  the  ship;  however,  he 
was  compelled  to  return.  Some  others  were  also  kept 
contrary  to  their  inclination. 

It  appeared  t.j  me  that  Christian  was  some  time  in 
doubt  whether  he  should  ke<'p  the  carpenter  or  his 
mates.  Ai  length  he  deierniined  on  the  latter,  and  the 
carpenter  was  ordered  in'o  <he  !  o.it.  He  wa-*  permitted, 
though  not  without  opposition,  to  i^ke  his  tool  chest. 

Mr.  Samuel  secured  my  journals  and  commission, 
with  some  import;ini  ship  papers;  this  he  did  with  great 
resolution,  though  sti  icily  wmched  He  attempted  to 
save  the  time  keep^-r,  and  a  box  with  my  surveys,  (iraw-ii 
ings,  and  remarks,  for  fifteen  years  past,  which  were  ve-|i 
vy  numerous,  when  he  was  buried  away  with — >' Damnj:| 
your  eyes,  you  are  well  off  to  get  what  you  have."  . 

Much  altercation  took  place  among  the  mutinous 
crew  during  the  transactirm  oflhis  wh«'le  affair.  Soniej 
swore,  "I'll  be  fiamned  if  he  does  not  find  his  waj- 
home,  if  he  gets  any  thing  with  him,"  nienning  nie 
and  when  the  carpenter's  chest  was  carrying  away 
'*  Damn  myeves,  he  wili  have  a  vessel  builtin  a  month;' 
while  others  ridiculed  the  helpless  situation  of  the  boat. 
which  was  very  deep  in  the  water,  and  had  so  little  roon 
for  thoso  who  were  in  her.  As  for  Christian  he  seemei 
as  if  meditating  destruction  on  himself  and  every  on< 
else. 

I  asked  for  arms,  but  the  mutineers  laui'bed  at  me, 
and  said  I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  peojile  amoi  ^ 
whom  I  was  going:  four  cutlas>*es,  however,  wer< 
(brown  into  the  boat,  alter  we  were  veered  astern. 

The  officers  and  men  being  in  the  boat,  they  onlyj 
waitejl  tor  me,  of  which  the  master-at-arms  informec' 
Christian,  who  then  said,  "Come,  Captain  Bligh,  youi 
Officf-rs  and  men  are  now  in  the  t)oat,  and  you  must  g< 
with  thenj ;  if  you  attempt  to  make  the  least  resistance, 
you  will  instantly  be  put  to  death  "and  without  furihetj 
ceremony.  I  was  forced  over  the  side  by  a  tribe  of  arm  | 
ed  ruffians,  where  they  untied  my  bands.  Being  in  ihej 
boat,  we  were  veered  astern  by  h  rope.  A  few  piecefj 
of  pork  were  thrown  to  us,  hIso  the  four  cutlasses  Thei 
Jtinjourer  and  carpenter  then  called  out  to  me  to  reraem  It 
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ler  that  they  had  no  band  in  the  transaction.  After 
paving  been  kept  some  time  to  make  sport" fur  these  un- 
heeling-  wretcbe<.and  having  undersone  much  ridicule, 
^e  were  at  lentr'b  cast  adrift  in  the  open  ocean. 

Eighiepn  persons  were  with  m**  in  the  open  boat, — 
he  master,  acting <.ur{feon.  botanist,  gunner,  boatswain, 
rarpenter,  maetei-,  and  quarter-master's  mate,  two  quar- 
er  masters,  the  sail  maker,  two  cnoks,  my  clerk,  the 
ijutcher,  and  a  boy.  There  remained  on  hoard,  Fletch- 
;r  Ciiristian,  ih-  masier's  mate  :  Peter  Haywood.  Ed- 
vard  Young.  Geor/e  Stewart,  midshipmen  ;  tiie  master- 
!it-arms,  gunc  er's  iMle,  boatswain's  mate,  gardener,  ar- 
n<)urer,carpr-nt>-r's  mate,  carpt-ncer's  cr-w.  and  fourteen 
eamen,  being  anogeiher  the  most  able  men  of  the  ship's 
:onipany 

Havmg  little  or  no  wind,  we  rowed  pretty  fast  towards 
he  island  of  Tof  >a,  which  bor.  nortbe-ist  about  ten 
'agupsdista.it.  Th.^  ship  wliile  in  siffht  steered Wesl- 
lOTih  west,  but  this  I  considered  only  as  a  feint,  for 
vlien  we  w^re  sent  away,  '•  Huzza  for  Otaheitel"  was 
requenily  heard  among  the  muiioeers. 

Chrisliaii  iSie  chief  of  them  w  «  of  a  respectable  fa- 
nily  in  the  North  of  England.  This  «  as  the  third  voy- 
ge  he  had  made  with  me.  Notwiilistanding  the  rough- 
less  with  wiiich  I  was  treated,  tiie  renienil)r«nce  of  past 
indnesses  pioduced  some  remorse  in  iiiin.  Whiie  they 
ivere  forcing  me  oat  of  the  ship,  I  asked  hicn  whether 
his  was  a  proper  return  for  the  many  instances  he  had 
xperienced  of  my  friendship?  He  appeared  disturbed 
t  the  question,  and  answered  with  much  emotion, 
I  That — Captain  Bligb — that  is  the  thing — I  am  lu  hell 
-I  am  in  hell."  His  abilities  to  take  charge  of  the 
bird  watch,  as  I  had  so  divided  the  ship's  company, 
•ere  fully  equal  to  the  ta;h» 

Haywood  was  also  of  a  respectable  family  in  the 
orth  of  England,  and  a  young  man  of  abilities,  as  well 
s  Christian.  These  two  had  been  objects  of  my  parti- 
ular  regard  and  attention,  and  I  had  taken  great  pains 
}  instruct  them,  having  entertained  hopes  that,  as  pro- 
?ssional  men,  they  would  have  become  a  credit  to  their 
ountry.  Young  was  well  recommended  ;  and  Stewart 
f  creditable  parents  in  the  Orkneys,  at  which  place,  on 
->e  return  of  the  Resolution  from  the  South  -Seas  iij 
788,  we  received  so  many  civilities,  that  in  considera- 
on  of  these  alone  I  should  gladly  have  taken  him  with 
ie.    But  he  bad  always  borne  a  good  character. 

When  I  had  time  to  reflect,  an  inward  satisfaction 
revented  the  depression  of  my  spirits.  Yet,  a  few 
ours  before,  my  situation  had  been  peculiarly  flatter- 
ig;  I  had  a  ship  in  the  most  perfect  order,  stored  wiib 
very  necessary,  both  for  health  and  service  •,  the  object 
f  the  voyage  was  attained,  and  two-tbirds  of  it  now 
e  3 
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completed.  The  remaining  part  had  every  prospect  ot 
success. 
It  will  naturally  beasked,what  could  be  the  causeof  such 
a  revolt  ?  In  answer,  I  can  only  conjecture  that  the  mu- 
tineers had  flattered  themselves  with  the  hope  of  a  hap- 
pier life  among  the  Otahejtans  than  they  could  possibly 
enjoy  in  England  ;  which,  joined  to  some  female  con- 
nections, most  probably  occasioned  the  whole  transac 
tion. 

The  women  bf  Otaheite  are  handsome,  mild,  and  cheer- 
ful in  manners  and  conversation  ;  possessed  of  great  sen- 
sibility ;  and  have  sufficieni  delicacy  to  make  them  be 
admired  und  beloved.  The  chiefs  were  so  much  at- 
tached to  our  people,  that  they  rather  encouraged  their 
slay  among  them  than  otherwise,  and  eren  made  them 
promises  of  large  possessions.  Under  these  and  many 
other  concomitant  circumstances,  it  ought  hardly  to  be 
the  subject  of  surprise  that  a  set  of  sailors,  most  of  them 
void  of  connections,  should  be  led  away,  where  they  iiad 
the  power  of  fixing  themselves  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  in 
one  of  the  finest  islands  in  the  world,  where  there  was 
no  necessity  to  labour,  and  where  the  allurements  of  dis- 
sipation are  beyond  any  conception  that  can  be  formed 
of  it.  The  utmost,  however,  that  a  Commander  could 
have  expected,  was  desertions,  such  as  have  already  hap- 
pened more  or  less  in  the  South  Seas,  and  not  an  act  of 
open  mutiny.  ,» 

But  the  secrecy  of  this  mutiny  surpasses  belief.  Thir- 
teen  of  the  party  who  were  now  with  me  had  always 
lived  forward  among  the  seamen;  yet,  neither  they,  nor 
the  messmates  of  Chr/-iian,  Stewart,  Haywood,  and 
Young,  had  ever  observed  any  circums-.ance  to  excite 
suspicion  of  what  was  plotting;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  if 
I  fell  a  sacrifice  to  it,  my  mind  being  entirely  free  from 
suspicion.  Perhaps  had  marines  been  on  board,  a  sen- 
tinel at  my  cabin-door  might  have  prevented  it ;  for  I 
constantly  slept  with  the  door  open,  that  the  ofiicer  of 
the  watch  might  have  access  to  me  on  all  occauiions.  If 
the  mutiny  had  been  occasioned  by  any  grievances,  ei 
ther  real  or  imaginary,  I  must  have  discovered  symp- 
toms of  discontent,  which  would  have  put  me  on  my 
guard  •,  but  it  was  far  otherwise.  With  Christian,  in 
particular,  I  was  on  the  most  friendly  terms ;  that  very 
day  be  was  engaged  to  have  dined  with  me:  and  the 
preceding  night  be  excused  himself  from  supping  with 
nie  on  pretence  of  indisposition,  for  which  I  feltconcern- 
ti,  having  no  suspicions  of  his  honour  or  integrity. 
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errara'in  the  library)  are  preserved  theorigina. 
viSS.  of  Tasso's  Gierusalemme  and  of  Guarlni's 
Pastor  Fido,  with  letters  of  Tasso,  one  from  Ti- 
tian to  Aristo;  and  the  inkstand  and  chair,  the 
tomb  and  the  house  of  the  latter.  But  as  nnisfor- 
tune  has  a  greater  interest  for  posterity  and  little 
or  none  for  tlie  cotenriporar)-,  the  cell  where 
Tasso  was  confined  in  tne  hospital  of  S(.  Anno 
attracts  a  more  6xed  attention  than  the  residence 
or  the  monument  of  Aristo — at  least  it  had  this 
effect  on  me.  There  are  two  inscriptions,  one  on 
the  outer  gate,  the  second  over  the  cell  itself,  in. 
viting,  unnecessarily,  the  wonder  and  the  indig- 
nation of  the  spectator.  Ferrara  is  much  decayed, 
and  depopulated  ;  the  castle  still  exists  entire; 
and  I  saw  the  court  where  Parisini  and  Hugo 
were  beheaded,  according  to  the  amial  of  Gib- 
bon. 
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I. 

Long  years  I— It  tries  the  thrilling  frame  to  bear, 

And  eagle-spirit  of  a  Child  of  Song-- 

Long  years  of  outrage,  calumny,  and  wrong  ; 

Imputed  madness,  prison'd  solitude, 

And  the  mind's  canker  in  its  savage  mood. 

When  the  impatient  thirst  of  light  and  air 

Parches  the  heart :  and  the  abhorred  grate, 

Marring  the  sunbeniMS  with  its  hideous  shade, 

Works  through  the  throbbing  eyeball  to  the  brain 

With  a  hot  sense  of  heaviness  and  pain  ; 

And  bare,  at  once,  Captivity  display'd 

Stands  scoffing  through  the  never-open'd  gate, 

Which,  nothing  tiirough  its  bars  admits,  save  dav 

\nd  tasteless  food,  which  I  have  eat  alone 

Till  its  unsocial  bitterness  is  gone; 

And  I  can  banquet  like  a  beast  of  prey, 

Sullen  and  lonel\ ,  couching  in  the  cave 

W^hich  is  my  lair,  and— it  may  be— my  grave. 

All  this  hath  somewhat  worn  me,  and  may  wea?'. 

But  raus=t  be  borne,     i  stoop  not  to  despair ; 

For  I  have  battled  with  mine  agony. 

And  made  me  wings  wherewith  to  overfly 

The  narrow  circus  of  my  dungeon  wall, 

\nd  freed  the  holy  Sepulchre  from  thrall; 
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And  revell'd  anrang  men  and  things  divine, 

And  pour'd  my  spirit  over  Palestine, 

In  iionour  of  the  sacred  war  for  him, 

The  God  who  was  on  earth  and  is  in  heaven, 

For  he  hat.;  strengthen'd  me  in  heart  and  limb. 

That  through  this  sufferance  I  might  be  forgiven, 

I  have  employ'd  my  penance  to  record 

How  Salem's  shrine  was  won,  and  how  adored. 

II. 

But  this  is  o'er — my  pleasant  task  i  s  done.— 

My-long-sustaining  friend  of  many  years. 

If  I  do  blot  thy  finale  page  with  tears. 

Know,  that  my  sorrows  have  wrung  from  me  none. 

But  thou,  my  young  creation  I  ciiy  soul's  child  ! 

t\'hich  ever  playing  round  me  came  and  smiled. 

And  woo'd  me  from  mysel'"  with  thy  sweet  sight, 

Thou  too  art  gone-  -and  so  is  my  delight: 

And  therefore  do  I  weep  and  inly  bleed 

With  this  last  bruise  upon  a  broken  reed. 

Thou  too  artend^d-  -what  i-  left  me  now.' 

For  I  have  anguish  yet  to  bear— and  i.ow  .* 

I  know  not  that-  -but  in  the  innate  force 

Of  my  own  spirit  shall  be  found  resource. 

I  have  not  sunk,  for  1  had  no  remorse. 

Nor  cause  for  such :  they  cali'd  me  mad— and  why .' 

Oh  Lenora  !  wilt  not  thou  reply  i 

I  was  indeed  delirious  in  my  heart 

To  lift  my  love  so  lofty  as  ihou  art : 

But  still  my  frenzy  was  not  of  the  mind; 

I  knew  my  fault,  and  feel  my  punishment 

^'ot  less  because  I  sutler  it  unbent ; 

That  thou  wert  beautiful,  and  I  not  blind, 

Hath  been  the  sin  which  shuts  me  from  mankind ; 
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But  let  them  go,  or  torture  as  they  will. 

My  heart  can  multiply  thine  image  still ; 

Successful  lore  may  sate  itself  away. 

The  wretched  are  the  faithful  ;  'tis  their  fate 

To  have  all  feeling  save  the  one  decay, 

And  every  passion  into  one  dilate, 

As  rapid  rivers  into  ©cean  pour  ; 

But  ours  is  fathomless,  and  hath  no  shore. 

III. 
Above  me,  bark  !  the  long  and  maniac  cry 
Of  minds,  and  bodies  in  captivity. 
And  hark  !  the  lasU  and  the  increasing  howl, 
And  the  half  inarticulate  blasphemy  ! 
There  be  sora-^-  iieie  Wiiii  worse  than  frenzy  foul, 
Some  who  do  still  goad  on  the  o'er  labour'd  raind. 
And  dim  the  little  hi;ht  that's  left  behind 
With  needless  torture,  as  their  tyrant  will 
Is  wound  up  to  the  lust  of  doing  ill : 
AVith  these  and  witii  their  victims  am  1  class'd,  > 
•Mid  sounds  and  sights  lii^e  these  long  years  have 

pass'd, 
'Mid  sights  and  sounds  like  these  my  life  may  close ; 
So  let  it  be— for  then  I  snail  repose. 

IV 

I  have  been  patient,  let  me  be  so  3"et ; 

1  had  forgetten  half  i  would  lorget, 

But  it  revives — oh  !  would  it  were  my  lot 

To  be  forgetful  as  I  an  forgot  I — 

Feel  I  not  wroth  wuh  those  who  bade  me  dwell 

In  this  vast  lazar-house  of  many  woes.-* 

Where  laughter  is  not  rnirth,  nor  thought  the  mind, 

Nor  words  a  language,  nor  ev'n  men  unkind ; 

Where  cries  reply  to  curses,  shrieks  to  blows, 

And  each  is  tortured  in  his  separate  hell— 
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For  we  are  crowded  in  our  solitudes — 
Many,  but  each  divided  bv  the  wall, 
Which  echoes  Madness  in  her  babbling  moods  ;— 
While  all  can  hear,  none  heed  his  neighbour's  call- 
None  !  save  that  One,  the  veriest  wretch  of  all, 
Who  was  not  made  to  be  the  mate  of  these, 
Nor  bound  between  Distraction  and  Disease. 
Feel  I  not  wroth  with  those  who  placed  me  here  ' 
Who  have  debased  me  in  the  minds  of  men, 
Debarring  me  the  usage  of  my  own, 
Blighting  my  life  in  best  of  its  career, 
Branding  my  thoughts  as  things  to  shun  and  fearr 
^Vould  I  not  pay  them  back  these  pangs  again, 
And  teach  them  inward  sorrow's  stifled  groan  ? 
The  struggle  to  be  calm,  and  cold. distress, 
Which  undermines  our  Stoical  success  ? 
No  ! — still  too  proud  to  be  vindictive — I 
Have  pardon'd  princes'  insults,  and  would  die. 
Yes,  Sister  of  my  Sovereign  !  for  thy  sake 
I  weed  all  bitterness  from  out  my  breast. 
It  hath  no  business  where  thou  art  a  guest  ; 
Thy  brother  hates — but  I  can  not  detest ; 
Thou  pitiest  not — but  I  can  not  forsake. 

V. 

Look  on  a  love  which  knows  not  to  despair. 
But  all  unquench'd  is  still  my  better  part, 
Dwelling  deep  in  my  shut  and  silent  heart 
As  dwells  the  gather'd  light  in  its  cloud, 
Encorapass'd  with  its  dark  and  rolling  shroud, 
Till  struck, — forth  flies  the  all-etheceal  dart ! 
And  thus  at  the  collision  of  thy  name 
The  vivid  thought  still  flashes  through  my  fi-ame. 
And  for  a  moment  all  things  as  they  were. 
Flit  by  me, — they  are  gone — I  am  the  same. 
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Atid  yet  ray  love  without  ambition  grew  ; 
I'knew  thy  state,  my  station,  and  1  knew 
A  princess  was  no  love-mate  for  a  bard  ; 
I  told  it  not,  I  breathed  it  not,  it  was 
Sufficient  to  itself,  its  own  re^vard  ; 
And  if  my  eyes  revealM  it,  they,  alas  ! 
Were  punish'd  by  the  silentness  of  thine. 
And  yet  I  did  nof  venture  to  repine. 
Thou  wert  to  me  a  crystal- girded  shrine, 
Worshipp'd  at  hoy  distance,  and  around 
Hallow'd  and  meekly  kiss"d  the  saintly  ground  ; 
Not  for  thou  wert  a  princess,  but  that  Love, 
Had  robed  thee  with  a  glory,  and  array'd 
Thy  lineaments  in  beauty  that  dismay'd— 
Oh  !  not  dismay'd— but  awed,  like  One  above  ; 
And  in  that  sweet  severity  tb.ere  was 
A  something  which  all  sofuiess  did  surpass— 
I  know  not  how — thy  genius  master'd  mine — 
Mv  star  stood  still  before  thee :— if  it  were 
Presumptuous  thus  to  love  witliout  design. 
That  sad  fatality  hath  cost  me  dear  ; 
But  thou  art  dearest  still,  and  I  should  be 
Fit  for  this  cell,  which  wrongs  me,  but  for  thu. 
The  very  love  which  lock'd  rae  to  my  chain 
Hath  lighten'd  half  its  weight ;  and  for  the  rest, 
Though  heavy,  lent  rae  vigour  to  sustain, 
And  look  to  thee  with  undivided  breast, 
And  foil  the  ingenuity  of  Pain. 

VL 

It  is  no  marvel— from  my  very  birth 
JMy  soul  was  drunk  with  love,  which  did  pervade 
And  mingle  with  whatever  1  saw  on  earth  ; 
Of  obiects  all  inanimate  I  macfe 
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Idols,  and  out  of  wild  and  lonely  flowers, 
And  rocks,  whereby  they  grew,  a  paradise, 
Where  I  did  lay  me  down  wi  hiu  the  shade 
Of  waving  trees,  and  dream'd  uncounted  hours, 
Though  I  was  chid  or  wand- ring  ;  and  the  wise 
Shook  their  white  aged  heads  o'er  me,  sold  said 
Of  such  a  truant  boy  would  end  in  wo, 
And  that  the  only  lesson  was  a  b!ow  ; 
And  then  they  smote  me,  and  1  did  not  weep. 
But  cursed  them  in  my  heart  and  to  my  haunt 
Retum'd  and  wept  alone,  and  dream'd  again 
The  visions  which  arise  without  a  sleep. 
And  with  ray  years  my  soul  beiian  to  pant 
With  feelings  of  sirauge  tumult  and  solt  pain ; 
And  the  whole  heart  ex  aied  into  One  Want, 
But  undefined  and  wandering,  till  the  day 
I  found  the  thing  I  sought — and  t  lat  was  thee  ; 
And  then  I  lost  rny  bting  all  to  be 
Absorb'd  in  thine— the  world  was  past  away— 
Thou  didst  annihilate  the  earth  to  me  I 

Vli. 
I  loved  all  solitude— but  iitt  e  thought 
To  spend  I  know  not  what  of  life,  remote 
From  all  communion  witlj  existence,  save 
The  maniac  and  his  tyrant ;  had  I  been 
Their  fellow,  many  years  ere  this  had  seen 
My  mind  like  theirs  corrupted  to  its  grave, 
But  who  hath  seen  me  writhe,  or  heard  me  rave' 
Perchance  in  such  a  cell  we  suiter  more 
Than  the  wreck'd  sanor  on  his  desert  shore  ; 
The  world  is  all  beiore  hun— mine  is  here, 
Scarce  twice  the  space  they  must  accord  my  bier 
What  though  he  perish,  he  may  litt  tii   eye 
And  with  a  dying  glance  upbraid  the  skj~ 
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I  will  not  raise  my  own  in  such  reproof, 
Although  'tis  clouded  by  my  dungeon  roof.        » 

VIII 
Yet  do  I  feel  at  times  my  mind  decline, 
But  with  a  sense  of  its  deca\  —l  see 
Unwonted  lights  along  my  prison  shine, 
And  a  strange  demon  who  is  Vf-xing  me 
With  pilfering  pranks  and  petty  pains,  below 
The  feeling  of  the  health  fd  and  the  free  ; 
But  much  to  One,  who  long  hath  suffered  so, 
Sickness  of  heart  and  narrowness  of  place, 
And  all  that  naay  be  borne,  oi  can  debase. 
I  thought  mine  enemies  hud  been  but  man, 
But  spirits  may  be  leagued  with  them— all  Earth 
Abandons— Heaven  forf^ets  me;  -in  the  dearth 
Of  such  defence  the  Powt  rsof  Evil  can, 
It  may  be,  tempt  me  further,  and  prevail 
Against  the  outworn  creature  they  assail. 
Why  in  this  furnace  is  my  t^pitit  proved 
Like  steel  in  tempering  fire  ?  because  I  loved  ? 
Because  I  loved  what  not  to  love,  and  see. 
Was  more  or  less  than  mortal,  and  than  me. 

IX. 
I  once  was  quick  in  feeling—that  is  o'er;— 
My  scars  are  callcus,  or  I  should  liave  dash'd 
My  brain  against  these  bars  as  the  sun  flash'd 
In  mockery  through  them  ;— If  I  bear  and  bore 
The  much  I  have  recounted,  and  the  more 
Which  hath  no  words,  'ti-  that  i  would  not  die 
And  sanction  with  st!f  slaugh'er  the  dull  lie 
Which  snared  me  her^,  and  with  the  brand  of  shame 
Stamp  madness  deep  into  my  memory, 
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And  woo  compassion  to  a  blighted  name, 
Sealing  the  sentence  which  my  foes  proclaim. 
No — it  shall  be  immortal ! — and  I  make 
.future  temple  of  my  present  cell, 
Which  nations  yet  shall  visi'  for  my  sake. 
While  thou,  Ferrara  I  when  no  longer  dwell 
The  ducal  chiefs  within  thee,  shalt  fall  down, 
And  crumbling  piecemeal  view  thy  heartless  halii. 
A  poet's  wreath  shall  be  thine  only  crown, 
A  poet's  dungeon  thy  most  far  renown. 
While  strangers  wonder  o'er  thv  unpeopled  walls  I 
And  though,  Leonora  !  thou — who  wert  ashamed 
That  such  as  I  could  love — who  blush'd  to  hear 
To  less  than  monarchs  that  thou  could'«t  be  dear, 
Go  !  tell  thy  brother  that  my  heart  unturned 
By  grief,  years,  weariness — and  it  may  be       " 
A  taint  of  that  he  would  impute  so  me — 
From  long  infection  of  a  den  like  this, 
Where  the  mind  rots  congenial  with  the  abvss, 
Adores  thee  still ; — and  add — that  when  the  towers 
And  battlements  which  guard  his  joyous  hours 
Of  banquet,  dance,  and  revel,  are  forgot, 
Or  left  untended  in  a  dull  repose. 
This-    this  shall  be  a  consecrated  spot ! 
But  Thou—when  all  that  Birth  and  Beauty  throws 
Of  magic  round  thee  is  extinct— shalt  have 
One  half  the  laurel  which  o'ershades  my  grave. 
No  power  in  death  can  tear  our  names  apart, 
As  none  in  life  could  rend  thee  from  ray  heart* 
Yes,  Leonora  !  it  shall  be  our  fate 
To  be  entwined  for  ever- -but  too  late ! 


HEAVEN  AND  EARTH; 

A  aiYSTERY. 

.JU.NDED    ON    THE    FOLLOWING    PASSAGE   IN    GEN£ 
SIS,  CHAP.  VI. 

"  And  it  came  to  pass  ....  that  the  sons  of  God 
saw  the  daughters  of  men  that  were  fair  •  and  they 
took  them  wives  of  all  which  they  chose." 

'■'  And  woman  wailing  for  her  demon  lover.'"— O?/^- 
ridge. 

PART  I. 

DRAMATIS    PERSON,E. 

Angels.— Sa^ii  AS  A. 

AZAZIEL. 

Raphael  the  Archangel. 

Men ' Noah  and  his  Sons. 

Irad. 
fFomen.— Anah. 

Aholibamah. 

CJiorus  of  Spirits  of  the  Earth.— Chorus  of  Mar- 

ials. 

SCENE  I. 

.  2  woody  and  mountainous  district  near  Mount 

Ararat.—Time,  midnight. —Enter  Anah   and, 

Aholibamah. 

Anah.  Our  father  sleeps :  itis  the  hour  when  they 
Wliolove  us  are  accustomed  to  descend 
Through  the  deep  clouds  o'er  rocky  Ararat  :••« 
Hem'  my  heart  beats ! 
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Aho.  Let  us  proceed  upon 

Our  invocation. 

Anah.  But  the  stars  are  hidden. 

I  tremble. 

Aho.  So  do  I,  but  not  with  fear 

Of  aught  save  their  delay. 

Anah.    •  My  sister,  though 

I  love  Azaziel  more  than- --oh,  too  much  ! 
What  was  I  going  tosay  ?  my  heart  grows  impious 

Aho.  And  where  is  the  impiety  of  loving 
Celestial  natures  ."* 

Anah.  But,  Aholibamah, 

T  love  our  God  less  since  his  angel  loved  me  ; 
This  cannot  be  of  good ;  and  tbough  I  know  not 
That  I  do  wrong,  I  feel  a  thousand  fears 
Which  are  not  ominous  of  right. 

Aho'.  Then  wed  thee 

Unto  some  son  of  clay,  snd  toil  and  spin  ! 
There's  Japhet  loves  thee  well,hath  loved  thee  long 
"Nlarr)',  and  bring  forth  dust  I 

Anah.  I  should  have  loved 

Azaziel  not  less  where  be  mortal  :  yet 
I  am  glad  he  is  not.     1  cannot  outlive  him. 
And  when  I  think  that  his  immortal  wings 
Will  one  dt»'  hover  o'er  the  sepulchre 
Of  the  poor  child  of  clay  which  so  adored  hirn. 
As  he  adores  tlie  Highest,  death  becomes 
Less  terrible  ;  but  yet  I  pity  him; 
His  grief  will  be  of  ages  or  at  least 
Mine  would  be  such  for  him,  were  I  the  Serapi). 
And  he  the  perishable. 

Aho.  Rather  say, 

That  he  will  single  forth  some  other  daughter 
Of  Earth,  and  bve  her  as  he  once  loved  Anah. 
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Anah.    And  if  it  should  be  so,  and  she  so  loved 
?>etter  thus  than  that  he  should  weep  forme,     [him 

Aho.     If  I  thought  thus  of  Samiasa'a  love, 
All  Seraph  as  he  is,  I'd  spurn  him  from  me. 
But  to  our  invocation  !  'Tis  ttie  hour. 
Anah.  Seraph  I 

From  thy  sphere  I 
Whatever  star  contain  ;hy  glon" ; 
In  the  eternal  depths  of  heaven 
Albeit  thou  watthest  vvitli  "  the  seven,"* 
Though  throujih  spare  ir  finite  and  hoary 
Before  thy  bright  wings  worlds  be  driven, 
Yet  bear ! 
Oh  !  think  o-  her  who  holds  thee  dear  ! 
And  though  she  nothing  is  to  thee, 
Yet  diink  that  thou  art  ail  to  her. 
Thou  canst  not  tf  11,— and  never  be 
Such  pangs  dti<  reed  to  aught  save  me,— 
The  bitterness  of  tears. 
Eternity  is  in  thine  year^. 
Unborn,  undying  beautv  in  thine  eyes  ; 
With  rne  thou  canst  not  sympathize, 
Except  in  love,  and  tliere  thou  must 
Acknowledge  that  more  loving  dust 
Ne'er  wept  beneath  the  skies. 
Thou  walk'st  thy  many  worlds,  though  see'st 

The  face  of  him  who  made  thee  great, 
Ashe  hath  made  mf;  of  the  least 
Of  those  cast  out  from  Eden's  gate  : 
Yet,  Seraph  dear  ! 
Oh  hear  I 
For  thou  haSt  loved  me,  and  I  would  not  die 
Until  I  know  what  I  must  die  in  knowing, 

•  The  Archangels,  said  to  be  seven  in  number. 
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That  thou  forget'st  in  thine  eternity 

Her  whose  heart  death  could  not  keep  from 
o'erflowing 
For  thee,  imnvortal  essence  as  thou  art ! 
Great  is  their  love  who  love  in  sin  arid  fear  ; 
And  such,  I  feel,  are  waging  in  my  heart 
A  war  unworthy  :  to  an  Adamite 
Forgive,  my  Seraph  I  that  such  thoughts  appgar. 
For  sorrow  is  our  element ; 
Delight 
An  Eden  kept  afar  from  sight, 

Though  sometimes  with  our  visions  blent: 
The  hour  is  near 
Which  tells  m-  we  are  not  abandoned  quite.— 
Appear!  Appear! 
Seraph  ! 
My  own  Azaziel !  be  but  here, 
And  leave  the  stars  to  their  own  light, 
Aho.  Samiasa ! 

Wheresoe'er 
Thou  rulest  in  the  upper  air— 
Of  warring  with  the  spirits  who  may  dare 
Dispute  wtth  him 
Who  made  all  empires,  empire ;  or  recalling 
Some  wandering  star,  which  shoots  through  the 
abyss, 
Whose  tenants  dying,  while  their  world  is  falling. 
Share  the  dim  destiny  of  clay  in  this  ; 
Or  joining  with  the  inferior  cherubim. 
Thou  deignest  to-partake  their  hymn— 

Samiasa ! 
I  call  thee,  I  await  thee,  and  I  love  thee. 
Many  may  worship  thee,  that  will  I  not : 
If  that  thy  spirit  down  to  mine  may  move  theg, 
Descend  and  share  my  lot ! 
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Though  I  b€  formed  of  clay, 

And  thou  of  beams 
More  bright  than  those  of  day, 
On  Eden's  stream  , 
Thine  immortality  cannot  repay 

With  love  more  warm  than  mine 
My  love.     There  is  a  ray 

In  me,  which,  though  forbidden  yet  to  shine, 
I  feel  was  lighted  at  thy  God's  and  thine. 
It  may  be  hidden  long  :  death  and  decay 

Our  mother  Eve  bequeathed  us— but  my  heart 
Defies  it :  though  this  li  e  must  pass  away, 
Is  that  a  cause  for  thee  and  me  to  part!* 
Thou  art  immortal— so  ami :  I  feel-* 

I  feel  my  immortality  o'ersweep 
All  pains,  all  tears,  all  time,  all  fears,  and  peal, 

Like  the  eternal  thunders  of  the  deep. 
Into  my  ears  this  truth — *'  thou  liv'st  far  ever  I" 
But  if  it  be  in  joy 
I  know  not,  nor  would  knoiv ; 
That  secret  rests  with  the  almighty  giver 
Who  folds  in  clouds  the  fonts  of  bliss  and  wo. 
But  thee  and  me  he  never  ran  destroy  , 
Change  us  he  may,  but  not  o'erwhelm  ;  we  are 
Of  as  eternal  essence,  and  must  war 
With  hhn  if  he  will  war  with  us ;  with  thee 

I  can  share  all  things,  even  immortal  sorrow ; 
For  thou  hast  ventured  to  share  life  with  m<, 
And  shall  /  shrink  from  thine  eternity  ? 
No!  tho'the  serpent's  stingshould  pierce  me  through 
And  thou  thyeelf  wert  like  the  serpent,  coH 
A.rotmd  me  still !  and  I  will  smile 

And  csirse  thee  not ;  but  hold 
Thee  in  as  warm  a  fold 
VOL.  n.— .» 
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As but  descend ;  and  prove 

A  mortal's  love 
For  an  immortal.     If  the  skies  contain 
More  joy  than  thou  canst  give  and  take,  remain  ' 
Anah.  Sister  I  sister !  I  view  them  winging 
Their  bright  way  through  the  parted  night. 

Aho.  The  clouds  from  off  their  pinions  flinging 
As  though  they  bore  to-morrow's  ligl  i. 
Anah    But  if  our  father  see  the  sight! 
Aho.  He  would  but  deem  it  was  the  moOn 
Rising  unto  some  sorcerer's  tune 
An  hour  too  scon. 

Anah.  They  come !  he  comes  !— Azaziel .' 
f  Aho.  Hastft 

To  meet  them !  Oh  !  for  wings  to  bear 
My  spirit,  while  they  hover  there, 
To  Samiasa's  breast ! 

Anah*  Lo!  they  have  kindled  all  the  west. 
Like  a  returning  sunset ;— lo  I 
On  Ararat's  late  secret  crest 
A  mild  and  many-colour'd  bow, 
The  remnant  of  their  flashing  path, 
Now  shines  I  and  now,  behold  it  hath 
Returned  to  night,  as  rippling  foam, 
Which  the  leviathian  hath  lash'd 
From  his  unfathomable  home, 
When  sporting  on  the  face  of  the  calm  deep, 
Subsides  soon  after  he  again  hath  dash'd 
Down,  down,  to  where  the  ocean's  fountains  sleep. 
Aho.  They  have  touch'd  earth !  Samiasa  I 
«^»»aA.  MyAmiel.'^ 

[Exeunt, 
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SCENE  H. 
Enter  Irad  and  Jahhet. 

Imd  Despond  not :  wherefore  wiii  thou  wander 
To  add  thy  silence  to  the,  silent  night,  [thus, 

And  lift  thy  tearful  eve  unto  the  stars  ? 
They  cannot  aid  thee. 

Japh.  But  they  soothe  me— now 

Perhaps  she  looks  upon  them  as  I  look. 
Methinks  a  being  that  is  beautiful 
Becometh  more  so  as  it  looks  on  beauty, 
The  eternal  beauty  of  undying  things. 
Oh,  Anah ! 

Irad.  But  she  loves  thee  not. 

Japh.  Alas! 

Irad.  And  proud  Aholibamah  spurns  me  also. 

Japh.  I  feel  for  thee  too. 

Irad.  Let  her  keep  her  pride. 

Mine  hath  enabled  me  to  bear  her  scorn  ; 
It  may  be,  time  too  will  avenge  it. 

Japh.  Canst  (liou 

Find  joy  in  such  a  thought .'' 

Irad.  Nor  jov,  nor  soricw. 

I  loved  her  well ;  I  would  have  loved  her  belter, 
Had  love  been  met  with  love  :  as  'tis  I  leave  her 
To  Vrighter  destinies,  if  so  she  deems  them. 

Japh.  What  destinies .'' 

Lad.  I  have  some  Cdxxse  to  think.. 

She  loves  another. 

Japh.  Anah  .' 

Irad.  No;  her  sister. 

Japh.  What  othep  ? 

Irad,  That  I  know  not ;  but  her  air. 

If  not  her  words,  tells  me  she  loves  another. 

Japh .  Ay,  bat  not  Anah :  she  but  loves  her  Gol 
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Iraa.  Whate'er  she  loveth,  so  she  loves  thee  not, 
What  can  it  profit  thee  ? 

Japk.  True,  nothing ;  but 

1  love. 

Irad.  And  so  did  I. 

Janh.  And  now  thou  lov'st  net, 

Or  think'st  thou  lov'st  not,  art  thou  happier  ? 

Irad.  Yes. 

Japh.  I  pity  thee. 

Irad.  Me  !  why  ? 

Jap  h.  For  being  happy, 

Deprived  of  that  which  makes  ray  misery. 

Irad.  I  take  thy  taunt  as  part  of  thy  distemper, 
And  would  not  feel  as  thou  dost,  for  more  shekels 
Than  all  our  father's  herds  would  bring  if  weigh'd 
Against  the  metal  of  the  sons  of  Cain— 
The  yellow  dust  they  try  to  barter  with  us, 
As  if  such  useless  and  discolour'd  trash, 
The  refuse  of  the  earth,  could  be  received 
For  milk,  and  wool,  and  flesh,  and  fruits,  and  all 
Our  flocks  and  wilderness  aflbrd. — Go,  Japhet, 
Sigh  to  the  stars,  as  wolves  howl  to  the  moon— - 
I  must  back  to  my  rest. 

Japh.  And  so  would  I 
If  I  could  rest. 

Irad.  Thou  wilt  not  to  our  tents,  then  ? 

Japh.  No,  Irad  ;  I  will  to  the  cavern,  whose 
Mouth  they  say  opens  from  the  internal  world 
To  let  the  inner  spirits  of  the  earth 
Forth  when  they  walk  its  surface. 

Irad.  "NMiereforc  so  .■* 

What  would  st  thou  there  .-* 

Japh.  Soothe  further  ray  sad  spirit 

With  gloom  as  sad  :  it  is  a  hopeless  spot, 
And  I  am  hopeless. 
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Irad.  But  'tis  dangerous ; 

Strange   sounds  and  sights  have  peopled  it  with 
terrors.     I  must  go  with  thee. 

Japh.  Irad,  no ;  believe  me, 

I  feel  no  evil  thought,  and  fear  no  evi). 

Irad.  But  evil  things  will  be  thy  foe  the  more 
As  not  being  of  them  :  turn  thy  steps  aside, 
Or  let  mine  be  with  thine. 

Japh.  No  ;  neither,  Irad  . 

I  must  proceed  alone. 

Irad.  Then  peace  be  with  thee  ' 

[^Exit  Irad. 

Japh.     (solvs.)    Peace  I  I  have  sought  it  where  it 
should  be  found, 
^  In  love — with  love  too,  which  perhaps  deserved  it; 
And,  in  its  stead,  a  heaviness  of  heart — 
A  weakness  of  the  sp  rit — listless  days 
And   nights  inexorable  to  sweet  slef  p — 
Have  come  upon   me.     Peace  !   what  peace  ?    the 
Of  desolation,  and  the  stillness  of  [calm 

The   unirodden  :»  r^^t,  onlv  broken  by 
The  sweeping  tempest  through  its  groaning  boughs ; 
Such  is  the  sullen  or  the  fitful  state 
Of  my  mind  ovenvorn.     The  earth's  grown  wicked 
And  many  signs  and  portents  have  pro<  laim'd 
A  r-harige  at  hand,  and  a  :  n'erw-'if-lming  doom 
To  perishable  beings    Oh,  my  Anah  ! 
When  the  dread  hour  denourced  shall  open  wide 
The  fountains  of  the  de'-p  ho\«.  :;  lightest  thou 
Have  lain  within  this  bosom,  folded  fo'n 
The  elements  ;  this  bosom,  which  in  vain 
Hath  beat  for  thee^  and  then  will  beat  more  vainlr^ 
While  thine — Oh,  God  !  at  leas.t  leru-t  to  her 
Tbj  wrath,  for  she  is  pure  amidst  the  failing 
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As  a  star  in  the  clouds,  which  cannot  quench, 
Although  they  obscure  it  for  an  hour.     My  Anah  1 
How  would  I  have  adored  thee,  but  thou  wouldst 
And  still  would  I  redeem  thee— see  thee  live    [not; 
"When  Ocean  is  Earth's  grave,  and,  unopposed 
By  rock  or  shallow,  the  leviathan. 
Lord  of  the  shoreless  sea  and  waterj-  world, 
Shall  wonder  at  his  boundlessness  of  realm. 

[Exit  Japhet. 

EnUr 'Noah  and  Shem. 

JVoah.     Where  is  thy  brother  Japhet. - 

Shem.  He  went  forth. 

According  to  his  wont,  to  noeet  with  Irad, 
He  said ;  but,  as  I  fear,  to  bend  his  steps 
Towards  Anah's  tents,  round  which  he  hovers  night- 
Like  a  dove  round  and  round  its  pillaged  nest ;      [ly 
Or  else  he  walks  the  wild  up  to  the  cavern 
Which  opens  to  the  heart  of  Ararat. 

JVoah.  What  doth  he  there  .^  It  is  an  evil  spot 
Upon  an  earth  all  evil ;  for  things  worse 
Than  even  wicked  men  resort  there  :  he 
Still  loves  this  daughter  of  a  fated  race. 
Although  he  could  not  wed  her  if  she  loved  him, 
And  that  she  doth  not.     Oh,  the  unhappy  hearts 
Of  men  !  that  one  of  my  blood,  knowing  well 
The  destiny  and  evil  of  these  days, 
And  that  the  hour  approacheth,  should  indulge 
In  such  forbidden  yearnings  I     Lead  the  way  ; 
He  must  be  sought  for  I 

Shem.  Go  not  forward,  father  : 

twill  seek  Japhet. 

J^oah.  Do  not  fear  for  me  : 

All  evil  things  are  powerless  on  the  man 
Selected  by  Jehovah— let  us  on. 
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>hem.  To  the  tents  of  the  father  of  the  sisters, 
'^"oah:  No  :  to  the  cavern  of  the  Caucasus. 

[Exeunt  Noah  and  SHEii 

SCENE  UI. 

The  mountains. — A  cavern,  and  the  rocks  of 

Caucasus. 
Japh.  (solus  )    Ye  wild?,  that  look  eternal ;  and 
thou  cave, 
Which  seem'st  unfathomable ;  and  je  mountains, 
So  varied  and  so  terrible  in  beauty  ; 
Here,  m  your  rug-gt^d  majesty  of  rocks 
And  toppling  trees  that  twine  their  roots  with  stone 
In  perpendicular  places,  where  the  foot 
Of  man  would  tremule,  could  he  reach  them — ^jes. 
Ye  look  eternal  I  Yet,  in  a  f  w  days, 
Perhaps  even  hours,  ye  will  be  chan^red.  rent,  hurled 
Before  the  mass  of  waters :  and  yon  cave. 
Which  seems  to  lead  into  a  lower  world. 
Shall  have  its  depths  search'd   by  the  sweeping 
And  dolphins  -^amOol  in  the  lion's  den .'  [wave, 

\nd  man Oh,  men  !  my  t(i  low- beings !  Who 

Shall  weep  above  youruiiiver^-al  grave, 

Save  I  r  Who  shall  be  left  to  weep?  My  kinsmen, 

Alas  !  what  am  I  better  than  ye  are. 

That  I  must  I  ive  beyond  ye  ?  Where  shall  be 

The  pleasant  places  where  I  thought  of  Anah 

While  I  had  hope  '  or  the  more  savage  haunts, 

Scarce  less  beloved   w'lere  I  dfspair'd  for  her  r 

Andean  it  be  ! — Shall  yon  exulting  peak. 

Whose  glittering  top  is  like  a  distant  star, 

Lie  low  beneath  the  boiling  of  the  deep  ? 

No  more  to  have  the  morning  sun  break  forth, 

And  scatter  back  the  mi  sts  in  floating  folds 

From  its  trpmendous  brow  ?  n<»  more  to  have 

I>ay's  broad  orb  drop  behind  its  head  at  evei^ 
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LearJng  it  with  a  crown  of  many  hues  ? 

No  more  to  be  the  beacon  of  the  world, 

For  angels  to  alight  on,  as  the  spot 

Nearest  the  stars  ?  And  can  those  words  '^  nomore 

Be  meant  for  thee,  for  all  things,  save  for  us, 

And  the  predestined  creeping  thing*  reserved 

By  my  sire  to  Jehovah's  bidding  ?  May 

He  preserve  them,  and  /  not  have  the  power 

To  snatch  the  loveliest  of  earth's  daughters  from 

A  doom  which  even  some  serpent,  with  his  mate, 

Shall  'scape  to  save  his  kind  to  be  prolong'd, 

To  hiss  and  sting  through  some  emei-ging  world, 

Reeking  and  dank  from  out  the  slime,  whose  ooze 

Shall  slumber  o'er  the  wreck  of  this  until 

The  salt  morass  subside  into  a  sphere 

Beneath  the  sun,  and  be  t!ie  monument. 

The  sole  and  undistinguish'd  sepulchre, 

Of  yet  quick  myriads  of  ail  life  ?  How  much 

Breath  will  be  stili'd  at  once  !  All  beau  eous  world  * 

So  young,  so  mark'd  out  for  destruction,  I 

With  a  cleft  heart  look  on  thee  day  by  day. 

And  night  by  night,  thy  numbered  days  and  nights 

I  cannot  save  thee,  cannot  save  even  her 

Whose  love  had  made  me  love  thee  more  ;  but  as 

A  portion  of  thy  dus(,  I  cannot  think 

Upon  thy  coming  doom  without  a  feeling 

Such  as — Oh  God ! — and  canst  thou [He pauses. 

A  rushing  sound  from  the  cavern  is  heard  and 
shouts  of  laughter —aftericards  a  Spirit  passes. 

Japh.  In  the  name 

Of  the  Most  High,  what  art  thou  ? 

Spirit,  (laughs.)  Ha  !  Ha  !  Ha  ! 

Japh.  By  all  that  earth  holds  holiest,  speak  ! 

Spirit.  Qaughs.)  Ha  !  Ha  ♦ 
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Japh.  By  the  approaching  deluge  !  by  the  earth 
Which  will  be  strangled  by  the  ocean  I  by 
I'he  deep  which  will  lay  open  all  her  fountains  I 
The  heaven  which  will  convert  her  clouds  to  seas. 
And  the  Omnipotent  who  makes  and  crushes  I 
Thou  unknown,  terrible,  and  indistinct, 
Yet  awful  Thing  of  Shadows,  speak  to  me  ! 
Why  dost  thou  laugh  that  horrid  laugh  ? 
Spirit.  Wliy  weep'st  tiiuu: 

Japh.  For  earth  and  all  her  children. 
Spirit.         Ha  !  Ha  !  Ha  !        [Spirit  vanishes. 
Japh.  How  the  fiend  mocks  the   tortures  of  a 
1  he  coming  desolation  of  an  orb,  [world. 

On  which  the  sun  shall  rise  and  warm  no  life  ! 
How  the  earth  sie».-ps  I  and  allthat  iu  it  is 
Sleep  too  upon  the  very  eve  of  death  ! 
Why  should  they  wake  to  meet  it  ?  What  is  here, 
Which  look  like  death  in  life,  and  speak  like  things 
Born  ere  this  dying  world  ?  The^-'.eome  like  clouds .' 
[Various  Spirits  pass  from  the  cavern 
Spirit.  Rf  joice  ! 

The  abhoiTcd  race 
Which  could  not  keep  in  Eden  their  high  place, 
But  listen'd  to  the  voice 
Of  knowledge  without  power, 
Are  nigh  the  hour 
Of  death  I 
Not  slow,  not  single,  not  by  svvoid  nor  sorrow, 

rs^or  years,  nor  heart-break,  nor  time's  sappiu^' 
motion, 
Shall  they  dropoff.     Behold  their  last  to-raorrow  ! 
Earth  shall  be  ocean  .' 

And  DO  breath, 
JTave  of  the  winds,  be  on  the  unbounded  wava  ' 
^geJs  stall  !ir€  their  wings,  but  find  no  spot ; 
f2 
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Not  even  a  rock  from  out  the  liquid  grave 

Shall  lift  its  point  to  save, 
Or  show  the  place  where  strong  Despair  hatb  died, 
After  long  looking  o'er  the  ocean  wide 
For  the  expected  ebb  which  cometh  not 
All  shall  be  void. 
Destroyed! 
Another  element  shall  be  the  lord 

Of  life,  and  the  abhorr'd 
Children    of  dust  -be  quench'd ;  and  of  each  hue 
Of  earih  nought  left  but  the  unbroken  blue ; 
And  of  the  variegated  mountain 
Shall  nought  remain 
Unchanged,  or  of  the  level  plain  ; 
Cedar  and  pine  shall  lift  their  tops  in  vain 
All  merged  within  the  universal  fountain, 
Man,  earth,  and  fire,  shall  die, 
And  sea  and  ssky 
Look  vastand  lifeless  in  the  eternal  eye. 

Uj'on  the  foam 
Who  shall  erect  a  home  ? 
Japhet.  {coming forward.)     ISTy  sire  ! 
Earth's  seed  shall  not  expire ; 
Only  the  evil  shall  be  put  away 

From  day. 
Avaunt!  ye  exulting  demons  cf  the  waste  J 
^Vho  howl  your  hideous  joy 
When  God  destroys  whom  you  dare  not  destroy  ; 
Hence  !  haste ! 
Back  to  your  inner  caves  ! 
Until  the  waves 
Shall  Starch  you  in  your  secret  place, 
And  drive  your  sullen  i-ace 
Forth,  to  be  roll'd  upon  th«  tossing  winds 
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nl  restless  wretchedness  along  all  space  ! 
Spirit.  Son  of  the  saved  ! 

When  thou  and  thine  hare  bmved 
The  wide  and  warring  element; 
When  the  great  barrier  of  the  deep  is  rent, 
hall  thou  and  thine  be  good  or  happy  ? — No : 
Thy  new  world  and  new  race  shall  be  of  wo— 
Less  goodly  in  their  aspect,  in  their  years 
Less  tlian  the  glorious  giants,  who 
Yet  walk  the  world  in  pride, 
The  Sons  of  Heaven  by  many  a  mortal  bride. 
Thine  shall  be  nothing  of  the  past,  save  tears. 
And  art  thou  not  ashamed 

Thus  to  survive, 

And  eat,  and  drink,  and  wive.'' 

With  a  base  heart  so  far  subdued  and  tamed, 

.^  -  even  to  hear  this  wide  destruction  named, 

"Without  such  grief  and  courage,  as  should  rather 

Bid  thee  await  the  world-dissolving  wave. 
Than  seek  a  shelter  with  thy  favour'd  father. 
And  build  thy  city  o'er  the  drown'd  Earth's  grave  ^ 
Who  would  outlive  their  kind, 
Except  the  base  and  blind  .'' 
Mine 
Uateth  ihine 
As  of  a  dilTcrent  order  in  the  sphere, 
But  not  our  own. 
There  is  not  one  who  hath  not  left  a  throne 

Vacant  in  heaven  to  dwell  in  darkness  here. 
Rather  than  see  bis  mates  endure  alone. 

Go,  wretch!  and  give 
A  life  like  thine  to  otherw  etches — live  I 
-And  when  the  annihilating  waters  rear 

Above  whatthev  have  uonr. 
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Envy  the  Giant  Patriarchs  then  no  more, 
And  scorn  thy  sire  as  the  surviving  one  ! 
Thyself  for  being  his  son  .' 

Chorus  of  Spirits  issuing  from  the  cavern 
Rejoice  -' 
No  more  the  human  voice 
Shall  vex  our  joys  in  middle  air 
With  prayer ; 
No  mere 

Shall  they  adore  ; 
And  we,  who  ne'er  for  ages  have  adored 

The  prayer-exacting  Lord, 
To  whom  the  omission  of  a  sacrifice 
Is  vice ; 
We,  we  shall  view  the  deep's  salt  sources  pour'd 
Until  one  element  shall  do  the  work 

Of  all  in  chaos:  until  they, 
The  creatures  proud  of  their  poor  clay, 
Shall  perish,  and  their  bleached  bones  shall  lurk 
In  caves,  in  dens,  in  clefts  of  mountains,  where 
The  Deep  shall  lollow  to  their  latrstlair; 

W^here  even  the  brutes,  in  their  despair, 
Shall  cease  to  prey  on  man  and  on  each  other, 

And  the  striped  tiger  shall  lie  down  to  die 
Beside  the  lamb,  as  tliough  he  were  his  brother  . 

Till  all  things  shall  be  as  they  were, 
Silent  and  uncreated,  save  tiie  sky  : 

While  a  brief  truce 
Is  made  with  Death,  who  shall  forbear 
The  little  remnant  o\'  the  past  creation, 
To  generate  new  na'io;;s  for  his  use  : 

This  remnant,  floating  o'er  the  undulatioR 
Of  the  subsiding  deluge,  from  its  slime. 
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When  the  hot  sun  hath  baked  the  reeking  soil 
Into  a  world,  shall  give  again  to  Time 
X^w  beings — years— diseases—  sorrow — crime— 
"With  all  companionship  of  hate  and  toil, 

Until 

Japh.  {interrupting  them.)    The  eternal  will 
Shall  deign  to  expound  this  dream 
Of"  good  and  evil ;  and  redeem 
Unto  himself  all  times,  all  things  ; 
And,  gather'd  under  his  almightv  wings, 
Abolish  hell  I 
And  to  the  expiated  Earth 
Restore  the  beautj-  of  her  birth, 
Her  Eden  in  an  endless  paradise, 
"Where  man  no  more  can  fall  as  once  he  fell, 
And  even  the  verj-  demons  shall  do  well ! 

Spirits.    And     when     shall     take     effect     this 

wond'rous  spell  I 
Japh.  When  the  Redeemer  cometh  ;  first  in  pstln, 

And  then  in  glory. 
Spirit.  Meantime  still  struggle  in  the  mortal  chain. 
Till  earth  was  hoary  : 
War  with  yourselves,  and  hell,  and  heaven,  in  vain. 

Until  the  clouds  look  gory 
^Vitli  the  blood  reeking  from  each  battle  plain : 
>ew  times,new  climes,  new  arts,  new  men  ;  but  still 
The  same  old  tears,  old  crimes,  and  oldest  ill. 
Shall  be  amongst  your  race  in  ditlererii  forms ; 
But  the  same  moral  storms 
Shall  oversweep  the  future,  as  the  waves 
In  a  few  hours  the  glorious  Giant's  graves.* 

Chorus  of  Spirits. 
Brethren,  rejoice  ! 

'  "  And  there  were  Gianis  in  those  days,  and  after; 
mighty  men,  which  were  of  old  men  of  renown."— G« 
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Mortal,  farewell ! 
Kark  !  hark  !  already  we  can  hear  the  voice  ■ 
Of  growing  ocean's  gloomy  swell ; 

The  winds,  too,  plume  their  piercing  wing?  ; 
The  clouds  have  nearly  filled  their  springs; 
The  fountains  of  the  gieat  deep  shall  be  broken, 
And  heaven  set  wide  her  windows  ;  while  man- 
kind 
View,  unacknowledged,  each  tremendous  token — 
Still,  as  they  were  from  the  beginning,  blind. 
We  hear  the  sound  they  cannot  hear, 
The  mustering   thunders  of  the    threatening 
sphere ; 
Yet  a  few  hours  their  coming  is  delay'd  ; 
Their  flashing  banners,  folded  still  on  higk 
Yet  undisplay'd, 
."^ave  to  the  Spirits'  all-pervading  eye. 

Howl  !  howl  !  oh  Earth  ! 
Thy  death  is  nearer  than  thy  recent  birth  : 
Tremble,  ye  mountains,  soon  to  shrink  below 

The  ocean's  overflow ! 
The  wave  shall  break  upon  your  cliffs ;  and  shells, 

The  little  shel'js,  of  ocean's  least  things  be 
Deposed  where  now  the  eagle's  ofi'spring  dwells — 
How  shall  he  shriek  o'er  the  remorseless  sea  .' 
And  call  his  nestlings  up  with  fruitless  yell, 
Unanswered,  save  by  tue  encroaching  swell:  — 
Wtiile  man  shall  long  in  vain  for  his  broad  wings. 
The  wings  which  could  not  save.—  [bring* 

Where  coald  he  rest  them,  while  the  whole  space 
Nought  to  his  eye  beyond  the  deep,  his  grave  ? 
'  Brethren,  rejoice ! 
And  loudly  lift  each  superhuman  voice — 

All  di.^. 
Save  the  slight  remnant  of  Seth's  seed— 

TheseedofSeth, 
Exempt  for  future  Sorrow's  sake  from  death 
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But  of  the  sons  of  Cain 

None  shall  remain  ; 
And  all  his  goodly  daughters 
iVIust  lie  beneath  the  desolating  waters ; 
Or,  floating  upward,  with  their  long  hair  laid 
Along  the  wave,  the  cruel  heaven  upbraid, 
Which  would  not  spare 
Beings  even  in  death  so  fair. 
It  is  decreed, 
All  die  ! 
And  to  the  unirersa!  human  cry 
The  universal  silence  shall  succeed  I 
Fly,  bi-eihren,  fly ! 
But  still  rejoice  I 
We  fell ! 
They  fall  ! 
So  perish  all 
These  petty  foes  of  Heaven  who  shrink  fronn  Hell  : 
[The  Spirits  disappear,  soaring  upioards. 
Japh.  {solus)  God  hath  proclaimed  the  destiny  of 
!My  farther's  ark  of  safety  hath  announced  it:  [Earth; 
The  very  demons  shriek  it  from  their  caves  ; 
The  scroll*  ot  Enoch  prophesied  it  long. 
In  silent  books,  which,  in  their  silence,  say 
More  to  the  mind  than  thunder  to  the  ear : 
Acid  yet  men  listened  not,  nor  listen  ;  but 
W^alk  darkling  to  their  doom ;  which,though  so  nigh, 
Shakes  them  no  more  in  their  dim  disbelief. 
Than  their  last  cries  shall  shake  the  Ahnighty  pur- 
Or  deaf  obedient  Ocean,  which  fulfils  it.         [pose, 
No  sign  yet  hangs  its  banner  in  the  air  ; 
The  clouds  are  few,  atid  of  their  wonted  texture ; 
The  sun  will  rise  upon  the  earth's  last  day 

*  The  book  of  irinocb,  preserved  by  the  Ethiopians,  is 
said  by  them  to  be  anterior  to  the  Flood. 
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As  on  the  fourth  day  of  creation,  when 

God  said  unto  him,  "  Shine  !"  and  he  broke  forth 

Into  the  dawn,  which  lighted  not  the  yet 

Uaform'd  forefather  of  mankind— but  roused 

Before  the  human  orison  the  earlier 

Made  and  far  sweet  voices  of  the  birds, 

Which  in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven 

Have  wings  hke  angels,  and  hke  them  salut<? 
Heaven  first  each  day  before  the  Adamites  : 
Their  matins  now  draw  nigh— the  East  is  kindling-- • 
Andthey  will  singi  and  day  will  break !  Both  near, 
So  near  the  awful  close  I  For  these  must  drop 
Their  outvvarn  pinions  on  the  deep  ;  and  Day, 
After  the  bright  course  of  a  few  brief  morrowa,— 
Ay,  day  will  rise  ;  but  upon  what?  A  chaos, 
Which  was  ere  day;  and  w'hich,renew'd,makes  time 
Nothing  !  for,  without  life,  what  are  the  hours? 
No  more  to  dust  than  is  eternity 
Unto  Jehovah,  who  created  both. 
Without  him,  even  Eternity  would  be 
A  void  :  without  man,  Time,  as  made  for  man, 

Dies  with  man,  and  is  swailow'd  in  that  Deep 

Which  has  no  fountain  ;  as  his  race  will  be 

Devour'd  by  tliat  which  drowns  his  infant  world. 

What  have  we  here  ?  Shapes  of  both  earth  and  air ' 

No — all  of  heaven,  they  are  so  beautiful. 

I  cannot  trace  their  features ;  but  their  form?, 

How  loveiily  they  move  along  the  side 

0[  the  gray  mountain,  scattering  its  mist  ? 

And  after  the  swart  savage  spirits,  whose 

rnfernal  Immortality  pour'd  forth 

Tiielr  impious  hymn  of  triumph,  they  shall  Be 

Welcome  as  Eden.    It  may  be  they  come 

"-)  tell  mcthe  reprieve  of  our  young  world; 
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For  which  I  hare  so  often  pray'd— They  come  ! 

Anah  !  oh,  God  !  and  with  her 

£n/erSAMIASA,AzAZlEL,A^'AH,an(iAHOLIBAMA« 

Anah.  Japhet ! 

Sam.  Lo ! 

A  son  of  Adam ! 

Aza.  What  doth  the  earth-bom  here. 

While  ail  his  race  are  slumbering  ? 

Japh.  Angel  !  what 

Dost  thou  do  on  earth  when  thou  shouid'st  be  on  high? 

Aza.  Know'st  thou  not,orforg€  t'st  thou,that  a  pari 
Of  our  great  function  is  to  guard  thine  earth  ? 

Japh.  But  all  good  angels  have  forsaken  earthy. 
"V^hich  is  condemn'd  ?  nay,  even  the  evil  fly 
The  approaching  Chaos.     Anah?  Anah  !  my 
In  vain,  and  long,  and  still  to  be  beloved ! 
Why  walk'st  thou  with  this  Spirit,  in  those  hours 
When  no  good  spirit  longer  lights  below  ? 

Anah.  Japhet,  I  cannot  answer  thee,  yet,  yet 
Forgive  me — 

Japh.  May  the  heaven,  which  soon  no  more 
Will  pardon,  do  so!  for  thou  art  greatly  tempted. 

Aho.  EtCh  lo  thy  ttnts  insulting  son  of  Noah! 
We  know  thee  not 

Japh.  The  hour  may  come  when  thou 

May'st  know  me  better:  and  thy  sister  know 
Me  still  the  same  which  J  have  ever  been. 

Sam.  Son  of  the   Patriarch,  who  hath  ever  been 
Upright  before  his  God,  whate'er  (hy  griefs. 
And  thy  words  seem  of  sorro^v,  mix'd  with  wrath, 
How  have  Azaziel,  or  myself,  brought  on  thee 
Wrong .'' 

Japh.  Wrong !  the  greatest  of  all  wrongs;  biitthou 
Sdy'st  well,  though  she  be  dust,  I  did  not,  could  not; 
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That  word  so  often  !  but  now  say  it,  ne'er 
To  be  repeated.     An^el  I  or  whate'er 
Thou  art,  or  must  be  soon,  hast  thou  the  pone: 
To  save  this  beautiful — these  beautiful 
Children  of  Cain  ? 

Aza.  From  what  r 

Japh.  And  is  it  so, 

That  ye  too  know  not?  Angels',  angels  !  ye 
Have  shared  man's  sin,  and,  it  may  be,  now  must 
Partake  his  punishment ;  or  at  the  least 
My  sorrow. 

iSawi.         Sorrow  ;  I  ne'er  thought  till  how 
To  hear  an  Adamite  speak  tiddles  to  me. 

Japh.  And  hath  not  the  Most  High  expounded 
Then  ye  are  lost,  as  they  are  lost.  [them  ? 

Aho.  So  be  \i ! 

If  they  love  as  they  are  loved,  they  will  not  shrink 
More  to  be  mortal,  than  I  woula  to  dare 
An  inunortality  of  agonies 
With  Saraiasa ! 

Anah.  Sister !  sister  !  speak  not 

Thus. 

Aza.  Fearest  thou  ray  Anah  .•' 

Anah.  Yes,  for  thee  ; 

I  would  resign  the  greater  remnant  of 
This  little  life  of  mine,  before  one  hour 
Of  thine  eternity  should  know  a  pang. 

Japh.  It  is  for  him,  then  I  for  the  Seraph  thou 
Hast  left  me  '  That  is  nothing,  if  thou  hast  not 
Left  thy  God  too  I  for  unions  like  to  these, 
Between  a  mortal  and  immortal,  cannot 
Be  happy  or  be  hallow'd.     We  are  sent 
U}X)n  the  earth  to  toil  and  die  ;  and  they 
Are  made  to  minister  on  high  unto 
The  Highest ;  but  if  he  can  save  thee,  soosi 
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The  hour  will  come  in  which  celestial  aid 
Alone  can  do  so. 
Anah.  Ah  I  he  speaks  of  death. 

Sam.  Of  death  lous!  and  those  who  are  with  us  " 
But  that  the  man  seems  full  of  sorrow,  I 
Could  sraile. 

Japh.  I  ^eve  not  for  myself,  nor  fear ; 

I  am  safe,  not  for  my  own  deserts,  but  those 
Of  a  well-doinii'  sire,  who  hath  been  found 
Righteous  enough  to  save  his  children.     "VVould 
His  power  was  greater  of  redemotion  !  or 
That  by  ex'^:hanging  mv  own  life  for  hers, 
Who  could  alone  hare  made  mine  happy,  she, 
The  last  and  loveli  e-t  of  Cain'.«  race,  could  share 
The  Ark  which  shall  recr-ire  a  remnant  of 
The  seed  of  Seth  I 

Aho  And  dost  thou  think  that  we, 

With  Cain's,  the  eld>=^st  booi  of  Adam's,  blood 
Warm  in  our  v^-ins. --strong  Cain  I  who  was  begotten 
In  Paradise, — would  mingle  withi  Seth's  children  't 
Seth,  the  last  offspiing  of  old  Adam's  dotage  f 
No,  not  to  save  all  earth,  were  earth  in  peril .' 
Our  race  hath  alwavs  dwelt  apart  from  thine 
From  the  beginning,  and  shall  do  so  ever. 

Jnph.  I  did  not  spr^k  to  thee,    Aholibamah  ! 
Too  much  of  the   forefather,  whom  thou  vauntest, 
Has  come   down   in   that   haughty    blood  which 

springs 
From  him  who  shed  the  first,  and  that  a  brother's. 
But  thou,  m\  Anah  I  let  mf-  call  tnte  mine. 
Albeit  thou  art  not;  'tis  a  work  I  cannot 
Part  with,  although  I  must  rron  thee.     My  Anah! 
Thou  who  does  rathe'-  make  me  dream  that  Abel 
Had  left  a  daughter,  whose  pure  pious  race 
Survived  in  thee,  so  much  unhke  thou  art 
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The  rest  of  the  stern  Cainites,  save  in  beauty, 

For  all  of  them  are  fairest  in  their  favour 

Aho.  {interrupting  him  )  And  wouldst  thou 
have  her  like  our  father's  foe 
In  mind,  in  sou!  ?  If  /partook  thy  thought. 
And  dream'd  that  aught  of  Abel  was  in  her  ! 
Get  thee  hence,  son  of  Noah  :  thoumak'st  strife. 

Japh.     Offspring  of  Cain,  thy  father  did  so  I 

Aho.  But 

He  slew  not  Seth ;  and  what  hast  thou  to  do 
With  other  deeds  between  his  God  and  him  ? 

Japh.  Thon  speakest  well ;  his  God  hath  judged 
1  had  notoamed  his  deed,  but  that  thyself  [him  and 
Didst  seem  to  glory  iu  him,  nor  to  shrink 
From  what  he  had  done. 

Aho.                          He  was  our  fathers'  father  \ 
The  eldest  bom  of  man,  the  strongest,  bravest. 
And  most  enduring  : — Shall  I  blush  for  him. 
From  whom  we  had  our  being  .'  Look  upon 
Our  race  ;  behold  their  stature  and  their  beauty, 
Their  courage,  strength,  and  length  of  days 

Japh.  They  are  number'd. 

Aho.  Be  it  so  !  but  while  yet  their  hours  endure 
I  glory  in  my  brethren  and  our  fathers  ! 

Japh.  My  sire  and  race  but  glory  in  their  God, 
Anah  !  and  thou .'' 

Anah.  Whate'er  our  God  decrees^ 

The  God  of  Seth,  as  Cain,  I  must  obey : 
And  will  endeavour  patiently  to  obey, 
But  could  I  dare  f©  pray  in  his  dread  hour 
Of  universal  vengeance  (if  such  should  be,) 
It  would  not  be  to  live,  alone  exempt 
Of  all  my  house.     My  sister  !  Oh,  my  sister  .' 
What  were  the  world,  or  other  worlds,  or  all 
The  brightest  future  without  the  sweet  past — 
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Thy  love— my  father's — all  the  life,  and  all 

The  things  which  sprung  up  with  me,  like  the  sla^s, 

Making  my  dhn  existence  radiant  with 

Soft  lights  which  were  not  mine  ?  Aholibamah  ? 

Oh  !  if  there  should  be  mercy — seek  it,  find  it : 

I  abhor  death,  because  that  thou  must  die. 

Aho.  What  I  hath  this  dreamer,  with  hisfatherV 
The  bugbear  he  hath  built  to  scare  the  world,   [ark, 
Shaken  my  sister  ?  Are  ice  not  the  loved 
Of  seraphs?  and  if  we  were  not,  must  we 
Cling  to  a  son  of  Noah  for  our  lives  ? 
Rather  than  thus—But  tiie  enthusiast  dreams 
The  worst  of  dre  ams,  the  phantasies  engender'd 
By  hopeless  love  und  heated  vigils.     Who 
Shall  shake  these  solid  mountains,  this  firm  earth, 
And  bid  those  clouds  and  waters  take  a  shape 
Distinct  from  that  which  we  and  all  our  sires 
Have  seen  them  wear  on  their  eternal  way  .'' 
"Who  shall  do  this  ^ 
Japli.  He,  whose  one  word  produced  them. 
Alio.  Ysl[io  heardih^t  word  } 
Japh.  The  Universe,  which  leap'd 

To  life  before  it.     Ah !  smil'st  thou  still  in  scorn  .• 
Turn  to  thy  seraphs;  if  they  attest  it  not, 
They  are  none. 
Sam.  Aholibamah,  own  thy  God .' 

Aho.  I  have  ever  hailed  Our  Maker,  Samiasa, 
As  thine,  and  mine  :  a  God  of  love,  not  sorrow. 

Japh.  Alas  !  what  else  is  Love  but  Sorrow .-'  Even 
He  who  made  earth  in  love,  had  soon  to  grieve 
Above  its  first  and  best  inhabitants. 
Aho.  'Tissaid  so. 
■Taph.  Tt  is  even  $o. 
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Enter  Noah  and  Shem. 

JVoah.  Japhet !  ^^'hat 

"Dost  thou  here  with  these  children  of  the  wicked  ? 
Dread'st  thou  not  to  partake  their  coming  doom  ? 

Japh.  Father,  it  cannot  be  a  sin  to  seek 
To  save  an  earth-born  being  ;  and  bshold, 
These  are  notof  the  sinful,  since  they  have 
The  fellowship  of  angels. 

JVoah.  These  arc  they  tlien, 

Who  leave  the  throne  of  God,  to  take  them  wives 
From  out  the  race  of  Cain ;  the  sons  of  Heaven, 
Who  seek  Earth's  daughters  for  their  beauty  ? 

Aza.  •  Patriarch  ? 

Thou  hast  said  it. 

JVoah.  Wo,  wo,  wo  to  such  communion  J 

Has  not  God  made  a  barrier  between  earth 
And  heaven,  and  limited  each,  kind  to  kind .'' 
Sam.  Was  not  man  made  in  high  Jehovah's  image  '■ 
Did  God  not  love  what  he  had  made  ^  And  what 
Do  we  but  imitate  and  emulate 
His  love  unto  created  love.-* 

jVoah.  I  am 

But  man,  and  was  not  made  to  judge  mankind, 
Far  less  the  sons  of  God  ;  but  as  ou7  God 
Has  deign'd  to  commune  with  me,  and  reveal 
//t5  judgments,  I  reply,  that  the  descent 
Of  seraphs  from  their  everlasting  seat 
Unto  a  perishable  and  perishing. 
Even  on  the  very  eve  of  perishing  world, 
Cannot  be  good. 

Aza.  What !  though  it  were  to  save  f 

JSToah.  Not  ye  in  all  your  glory  can  redeem 
What  he  who  made  you  glorious  bath  condemn'd- 
Were  your  immortal  mission  safety,  'twould 
"Bfe  general,  not  for  two,  though  beautiful, 
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A.nd  beautiful  they  are,  but  not  the  less 
''^'ondemn'd. 
Japh .  Oh  father  I  say  it  not. 

JVoah.  Son  .'    son  ' 

If  that  thou  would'st  avoid  their  doom,  forget 
That  they  exist;  they  soon  shall  cease  to  be, 
While  thou  sbalt  be  the  sire  of  a  new  world, 
And  better. 
Japh.  Let  me  die  with  this,  and  ihem  ! 

Jfoah.     Thou  shouid'st  lor  such  a  thought,  but 
Who  can,  redeems  thee-  [shalt  not ;  he 

Sam.  And  why  him  and  thee, 

More  than  what  he,  thy  son,  prefers  to  both? 

JYoah.  Ask  him  whomade  thee  greater  than  my- 
And  mine,  but  not  less  subject  to  bis  own  [sell 

Almightiness.     And  lo  I  his  mildest  and 
Least  to  be  tempted  Messenger  appears  ! 
Enter  Raphael  the  Archangel 
Raph.  Spirits  ! 

-Whose  seat  is  near  the  throne 
What  do  ye  here  ? 
Is  thus  a  seraph's  duty  tabe  shown 
Now  that  the  hour  is  near 
When  earth  must  be  alone  ? 
Return ! 
Adore  and  burn 
In  glorious  homage  with  the  elected  "  seven.'* 
Your  place  is  heaven. 
Sam.  Raphael ! 

The  first  and  fairest  of  the  sons  of  God, 

How  loQg  hath  this  been  law» 
That  earth  by  angels  must  be  left  untro'J  ' 
Earth  !  which  oft  saw 
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Jehovah's  footsteps  not  disdain  her  sod  ! 
The  world  he  loved,  and  made 
For  love  ;  and  oft  have  we  obey'd 
His  frequent  mission  with  delighted  pinions. 

Adoring  him  in  his  least  works  display'd; 
Watching  tnis  youngest  star  of  his  dominions  : 
And  as  the  latest  birth  of  his  great  word, 
Eager  to  keep  it  worthy  of  our  Lord. 
Why  i  s  this  brow  severe  ? 
And    wherefore  speak'st  thou  of  destruction  near  ' 
Raph.  Had  Samiasa  and  Azaziel  been 
In  their  true  place,  with  the  angelic  choir, 
Written  in  fire 
They  would  have  seen 
Jehovah's  late  decree. 
And  not  inquired  their  Maker's  breath  of  me  : 
But  ignorance  must  ever  be 
A  part  ot  sin  ; 
And  even  the  spirit's  knowledge  shall  grow  less 

As  they  wax  proud  within; 
For  blindness  is  the  first-born  of  Excess. 
When  all  good  angels  left  the  world,  ye  staid, 
Stung  with  strange  passions,  and  debased 
By  mortal  feelings  for  a  na,ortal  maid  ; 
But  ye  are  pardon'd  thus  far,  and  replaced 
With  your  pure  equals ;   Hence  !  away !  away  .' 
Or  stay, 
And  lose  eternity  by  that  delay  ! 
Aza.  And  Thou !  if  earth  be  thus  forbidden 
In  the  decree 
To  us  until  this  moment  hidden, 
Dost  thou  not  err  as  we 
In  being  here  ? 
Raph.  I  came  to  call  ye  back  to  your  fit  sphere. 
In  the  great  name  and  at  the  word  of  God  ' 
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Dear,  dearest  in  themselves,  and  scarce  less  dear 

That  which  I  came  to  do :  till  now  we  trod 

Together  the  eternal  space,  together 

Let  us  still  walk  the  stars.     True,  earth  must  die  ' 

Her  race,  return'd  into  her  womb,  must  wither. 

And  much  which  she  inherits;  but  oh!  why 

Cannot  this  earth,  be  made,  or  be  destroy'd. 

Without  involving  ever  some  vast  void 

In  the  immortal  ranks  .'  imruortal  still 

In  their  immeasurable  forfeiture. 

Our  brother  Satan  fell,  his  burning  will 

Rather  than  longer  worship  dared  endure  ! 

But  ye  who  stiil  are  pure  I 

Seraphs  !  less  mighty  than  that  mightiest  one, 

Think  how  he  was  undone  ! 

And  think  if  tempting  man  can  compensate 

For  heaven  desired  too  late.'' 

Long  have  1  warred, 
Long  must  1  war 

With  him  who  deem'd  it  hard 

To  be  created,  and  t)  acknowledge  him 

Who  midst  the  cherubim 
Made  him  as  sons  to  a  dn pendent  star. 
Leaving  the  archangels  at  his  right  hand  dim. 

I  loved  him — beautiful  he  vvas  :  oh  heaven  ! 
>ave  his  who  made,  what  beauiy  and  what  power 
AVas  ever  like  to  Satan's  !  Would  the  hour 

In  which  he  fell  could  ever  be  forgiven  ! 
The  wish  is  impious  :  but  oh  ye  ! 
Yet  undeslroyed,  be  warned  !  Eternity 

With  him,  or  with  his  God,  is  in  your  choice 
He  hath  not  tempted  you,  he  cannot  tempt 
The  angels,  from  his  further  snares  exempt ; 

But  man  hath  listen'd  to  his  voice, 
And  ye  to  woman's— beautiful  she  is. 

VOL.  VI.— G, 
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The  serpent's  voice  less  subtile,  than  her  kiss, 
The  snake  but  vanquish'd  dust  ;  but  she  will  draw 
A  second  host  from  heaven,  to  break  heaven's  law. 
Yet,  yet,  oh  fly  ! 
Yo  cannot  die, 
But  they 
Shall  pass  away, 
"While  ye  shall  fill  with  shrieks  the  upper  sky 

For  perishable  clay, 
"\NTiose  memory  in  your  immortality 

Shall  long  outlast  the  sun  which  gave  them  day. 
Think  how  your  essence  diflfereth  from  theirs 
In  all  but  suSerin?!  "Why  partake 
The  agony  to  which  they  must  be  heirs — 
Born  to  b*"  ploughM  with  years,and  sown  with  cares, 
And  reap'd  bv  Death,  lord  of  the  human  soil  ? 
Even  had  their  days  b^en  left  to  toil  llieir  path 
Through  time  to  dust,  unshorten'd  by  God's  wrath. 
Still  they  are  evil's  prey  and  Sorrow's  spoil. 

Aho.  Let  them  fly  .' 

I  hear  tlie  voice  which  says  that  all  must  die, 
Sooner  than  our  white  bearded  Patriarch's  died  ; 
And  that  on  high 
An  ocean  is  prepared, 
While  from  below 
The  deep  shall  rise  to  meet  heaven's  overfiov--. 

Few  shall  be  spared, 
Tt  seems  ;  and,  of  that  few,  the  race  of  Cain 
Must  lift  their  eyes  to  Adam's  God  in  vain. 
Sister  !  since  it  is  so, 
And  the  eternal  Lord 
In  vain  would  be  implored 
For  the  remission  of  one  hour  of  wo, 
Let  us  resign  even  what  we  have  adored. 
And  meet  the  wave,  as  we  would  meet  the  sword 
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Ii"  not  unmoved,  yet  undismay'd, 
And  wailing  less  for  us  than  those  who  shall 
Survive  in  mortal  or  immortal  thrall. 

And,  when  the  fatal  waters  are  allay'd. 
Weep  for  the  myriads  who  can  weep  no  more. 
Flj,  vSerajAs !  to  your  own  eternal  shore, 
Where  winds  nor  howl  nor  waters  roar. 
Onr  portion  is  to  die, 
And  yours  to  live  forever : 
But  which  is  best,  a  dead  eternity, 
Or  living,  is  but  known  lo  the  great  Giver 

Obey  him  as  we  shall  obey  ; 
I  would  not  keep  this  life  of  mine  in  clay 

An  hour  beyond  bis  will ; 
Not  see  ye  lose  a  portion  of  his  grace, 
For  all  the  mercy  which  Seih's  race 
Find  still. 
Fly! 
And  a3  your  pinicns  bear  ye  back  to  heaven, 
Think  that  my  love  still  mounts  with  thee  on  high; 

Samiasa ! 
And  if  I  look  up  with  a  tearless  eye, 
'Tis  that  an  angel's  bride  disdains  to  weep — 
Farewell  I  Now  rise,  inexorable  Deep  I 
Aaah.  And  must  we  die  t 

And  must  I  love  thee  too, 

Azaziel .'' 
Oh,  my  heart !  my  heart ! 

Thy  prophecies  were  true. 
And  yet  thou  wert  so  happy  too  ! 
The  blow,  though  not  unlook'd  for,  falls  as  new  , 
But  yet  depart  I 
Ah,  why  .'• 
Yet  let  me  not  retain  thee — fly  ! 
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Mj  pangs  can  be  but  b  rief ;  but  thine  would  b» 
Eternal,  if  repulsed  from  heaven  to  me. 

Too  much  already  hast  thou  deign'd 
To  one  of  Adam's  race  ! 
Our  doom  is  sorrow  :  not  to  us  alone, 
But  to  the  spirits  who  have  not  disdained 
To  love  us,  Cometh  anguish  with  disgrace. 
The  first  who  taught  us  knowledge  hath  been  burled 
From  his  once  archangelic  throne 
Into  some  unknown  world  : 
And  thou,  Azaziel !  No — 
Thou  shalt  not  suffei*  wo 
ftr  me.     Away  I  nor  weep  ! 
Thou  canst  not  weep ;  but  yet 
IMayst  suffer  more,  not  weepnig  :  then  forgei 
Her,  whom  the  surges  of  the  all-strangling  Deep 

Can  bring  no  pang  like  this.     Fly  !  Fly  I 
Being  gone,  'twill  be  less  ditiicult  to  die. 
JajjJi.     O  sav  not  so  ! 

"Father  !  and  thou,  archangel,  thou ! 
Surely  celestial  mercy  lurks  below 
That  pure  severe  serenity  of  brovv  : 

Let  them  not  meet  this  sea  without  a  shore, 
Save  in  our  ark,  or  let  me  be  no  more  .' 

JVoah    Peare,  child  of  passion,  peace  ! 
If  not  within  thy  heart,  yet  with  thy  tongue 

Do  God  no  wrong  .' 
Live  as  he  wills  it—  die,  when  he  ordains, 
A  righteous  death,  unlike  the  seed  of  Cain's 

Cease, or  be  sorrowful  in  silence;  cease 
To  weary  Heaven's  ear  with  thy  selfish  plaint. 
Would'st  thou  have  God  commit  a  sin  for  thee  ' 
Such  would  it  be 
To  alter  bis  intent 
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For  a  Diere  mortal  sorrow.    Be  a  man : 

And  bear  what  Adam's  race  must  bear,  and  can 

Japh.  Ay,  father:  but  when  they  are  gone, 
And  we  are  all  alone, 
Floating  upon  the  azure  desert,  and 
The  depth  beneath  us  hides  our  own  dear  land, 
And  dearer,  silent  friends  and  brethren,  all 
Buried  in  its  immeasurable  breast. 
Who,  who,  our  tea  s,    ur  shrieks,  ehall  th^n  co\u 
Can  we  in  desolation's  f>eace  have  rest  ?  [mand  ' 
Oh  God  !  be  thou  a  God,  and  spare 
Yet  while  'ris  time  ! 
Renew  not  Adam's  fall  : 

Mankind  were  then  but  twain, 
But  they  are  numerous  now  as  are  the  waves 

And  the  tremendeous  rain,  [graves;, 

Whose  drops  shall  be  less  thick  than  would  their 
Were  graves  permitted  to  the  seed  of  Cain. 
J\''oah.  Silence,  vain  boy  !  each  word  of  thine't 
a  crime ! 
Angel !  forgive  this  stripling's  fond  despair. 

Raph.  Seraphs!  these  mortals  speak  in  passion 
W^ho  are,  or  should  be,  passionless  and  pure,  [Ye  ! 
May  now  return  with  me. 

Sam.  It  may  not  be 

We  have  chosen,  and  will  endure. 

Riiph.  Say'st  thou .' 

Aza.  He  hath  said  it,  and  I  say,  Amen  ! 
Raph.  Ajfain 

Then  from  this  hour, 
Shorn  as  ye  are  of  all  celestial  power, 
And  aliens  from  your  God, 

Farewell ! 
Japh.  Alas!  where  shall  they  dwell  r 
Hark,  hark  !  Deep  sounds,  and  deeper  slili. 
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Are  howling  from  the  mountain's  bosom 
There's  not  a  breath  of  wind  upon  the  hill, 

Yet  quivers  every  leaf,  and  drops  each  blossom 
Earth  gi-oans  as  if  beneath  a  heavy  load. 

J^oah.  Hark,  hark  !  the  sea-birds  cry  ! 
In  clouds  they  overspread  the  lurid  sky 
And  hover  round  the  mountain,  where  before 
Never  a  white  wing,  wetted  by  the  wave, 

Yet  dared  to  soar. 
Even  when  the  waters  waxed  too  fierce  to  brave. 
Soon  it  shall  be  their  only  shore. 
And  then,  no  more  .' 
Japh.  The  sun  I  the  sua  ! 

He  riseth,  but  his  better  light  is  gone  ; 
And  a  black  circle,  bound 
His  glaring  disk  around. 
Proclaims  earth's  last  of  summer  days  hath  shone  ' 
The  clouds  return  into  the  hues  of  night. 
Save  where  their  brazen-coloured  edges  streak 
The  verge  where  brighter   morns   were   wont  to 
A''oah.  And  lo  !  yon  flash  of  light,  [break. 

The  distant  thunder's  harbinger,  appears  f 

It  Cometh  !  hence,  away, 
Leave  to  the  elements  their  evil  prey  ! 
Hence  to  where  our  all-hallowed  ark  uprear? 
Its  safe  and  wreckless  sides. 
Japh.  Oh,  fa  her,  stay  I 

Leave  not  my  Anah  to  the  swallowing  tides  ! 
JS''oah.  Must  we  not  leave  all  life  to  such.'     Be- 
Japh.  Not  I.  [gone 

JN  oaA.  Then  die 

With  them. 
Howdar'st  thou  look  on  that  prophetic  sky, 
.\nd  seek  to  save  what  all  things  now  condemn. 
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la  overwhelming  unison 

With  just  Jehovah's  wrath  ? 
Japh.  Can  rage  and  justice  join  in  the  same  path  ? 
J^oah.  Blasphemer.'  dar'st  thou   murmur  even 
now  ?  [brow : 

lUph.  Patriarch,   be  still  a   father  !  smooth  thv 
Thy  son,  despite  his  folly,  shall  not  sink  ; 
He  knows  not  what  he  says,  yet  shall  not  drink 

With  sobs  the  salt  foam  of  the  swelling  waters  ; 
But  be,  when  Passion  passeth,  good  as  thou,  [ters. 
Nor  perish  like  Heaven's  children  ivith  Man's  rlaugh- 
Aho    The  Tempest  cometh ;  Heaven  and  Earth 
For  the  annihilation  of  all  life.  [unite 

Unequal  is  the  strife 
Between  our  strength  and  the  Eternal  Might ! 
Sam.  But  ours  is  with  thee  :  we  will  bear  ye  far 
To  some  untroubled  star, 
Where  tlioa  and  Anah  shall  partake  our  lot : 

And  if  thou  dost  not  weep  for  thy  lost  earth, 
Our  forfeit  heaven  shall  also  be  forgot.  [birth '. 

Anah.  Oh  !  my  dear  father's  tents,  my  place  of 
And  mountains,  land,  and  woods,  when  ye  are  not; 
Who  shall  dry  up  my  tears  .'' 

Aza.  Thy  Spirit-lord. 

Fear  not,  (hough  we  are  shut  from  heaven, 
Yet  much  is  ours,  whence  we  can  not  be  driven. 

Riij)h.  Rebel  I  thy  words  are  wicked,  as  thy  deeds 
Shall  henceforth  be  but  weak  :  the  flaming  sword, 
Which  chased  the  first-born  out  of  Paradise, 
Still  flashes  in  the  angelic  hands.  [death' 

Aza.      It  cannot  sla_\  us  :  threaten  dust  with 
And  talk  of  weapons  unto  that  which  bleeds  f 
What  are  thy  swords  in  our  immortal  eyes  ? 

Raph.    The  m.oment  cometh   to    approve  thy 
\nd  learn  at  length  [strength ; 
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How  vain  to  war  with  what  thy  God  commands 
Tby  former  force  was  in  thy  faith 

Enter  Mortals, Jiying for  refuge 
Chorus  of  Mortals. 
The  heavens  and  earth  are  mingling — God !  oh 
What  have  we  done  ?   Vet  spare  !  God  » 

Hark  I    even  the   forest   beasts   howl    forth  their 
The  dragon  crawls  from  out  his  den,        [pi*ay*r  I 
To  herd  in  terror  innocent  with  men  ; 
\nd  the  birds  scream  their  agony  though  air. 
Yet,  yet,  Jehovah  !  yet  withdraw  thy  rod 
Of  wrath,  and  pity  thine  own  world's  despair  I 
Hear  not  Man  onh  but  ail  Nature  plead  I 

Raph.  Farewell,  thou  earth  !  ye  wretched  sons  ot 
I  cannot,  must  not  aid  }ou.      'Tis  decreed  .'    [clay, 
[Exit  Raphael. 
Japh.   Some    clouds  sweep  on  as  vultures  for 
their  prey, 
While  others,  fix*d  as  rocks,  await  the  word 
At  which  their  wrathful  vials  shall  be  pour'd 
No  azure  more  snali  robe  the  firmament. 
Nor  spangled  stars  be  glorious  :  death  hath  risen 
In  the  Sun's  place  a  pale  and  y^hastly  glare 
Hath  wound  itself  around  the  dying  air. 

Aza.  C&me,  Anah  !  quit  this  chaos-founded  pri- 
To  which  the  elements  again  repair,  [son. 

To  turn  it  into  what  it  was  :  beneath 
The  shelter  of  these  wings  thou  shalt  be  safe, 
As  was  the  eagle's  nestling  once  within 
Its  mother's — Let  the  coming  chao    chafe 
With  all  its  elements  I  Heed  not  their  din  ! 
A  brighter  world    than    this,  where  thou   shall 
Ethereal  life,  will  we  explore  :  [breathe 

These  darkei.'d  clouds  are  not  the  only  skies. 
[AzAZiEL  cnid  SAMiASA/?y  off",  and  disappear  with 
Anah  and  Aholibamah, 
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Japh.  Tbeyare  gone!  They  have  disappeared 
amidst  the  roar 
Oi  the  forsaken  world  ;  and  never  more, 
Whether  they  Uve,  or  die  with  all  earth's  life, 
.\ow  near  its  last,  can  aught  restore 
Anah  unto  these  eyes. 

Chorus  of  Mortals. 
Oh  son  of  Noah  I  mercy  on  thy  kind ! 
What  wilt  thou  leave  us  all — all — behind? 
While  SdSe  amidst  the  elemental  ^tnfe, 
Thou  sitt'st  within  thy  guarded  ark  ? 
A  rnoiher  {offering  her  infant  to  Japhet.)  OL 
let  this  child  embark  ! 
r  brought  him  forth  in  wo, 

But  thought  It  joy 
To  see  him  to  my  bosom  clinging  so. 
Why  was  he  born .''" 
What  hath  he  do:ie — 
My  uuwean'd  son— 
To  move  Jehovah's  wrath  or  scorn  r 
What  is  there  in  tiiis  milk  of  mine,  that  Deati' 
Should  stir  all  heaven  and  earth  up  to  destroy 

My  boy, 
A.nd  roll  the  waters  o'er  his  placid  breath  r 
Save  him,  thou  seed  of  Seth  ! 
Or  cursed  be — with  him  who  m?rde 
Thee  and  thy  race,  for  which  we  are  betray'd  .' 
Japh.  Peace !  'tis  no  hour  for  curses,  but  loi 
pray'r ! 

Chorus  of  Mortals. 
For  prayer ! 
And  where 
Shall  prayer  ascend, 
When  the  swoln  clouds  unto  the  mountains  benr 
And  burst 
^2 
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And  gushing  oceans  every  barrier  rend, 

Until  the  very  deserts  know  no  thirst: 
Accurst 
N  Be  he,  who  made  thee  and  thy  sire  • 
We  deem  our  curses  vain  ;  we  must  expire ; 

But  as  we  know  the  worst, 
VVhy  should  our  hymn  be  raised,  our  knees  be  ben* 
Before  the  implacable  Omnipotent, 
Since  we  must  fall  the  same  ? 
If  he  hath  made  earth,  let  it  be  his  shame, 

Tomakeaworld  for  torture  :—Lo  '  they  come 

The  loathsomf>  waters  in  their  rage  ' 
And  with  their  roar  make  wholesome  nature  dumb ' 

The  forest's  trees  (coeval  with  the  hour 
When  Paradise  upsprung. 

Ere  Eve  gave  Adam  knowledge  for  her  dower. 
Or  Adam  his  first  hymn  of  slavery  sung,) 

So  massy,  vast,  yet  green  iu  their  old  age, 
Are  overtopt, 

Their  summer  blossoms  by  the  surges  lopt. 
Which  rise,  and  rise,  and  rise. 
Vainly  we  look  up  to  the  lowering  skies — 

They  meet  the  seas, 
And  shut  out  God  from  our  beseeching  eya 

Fly,  son  of  Noah,  fly,  and  take  thine  ease 
In  thine  allotted  Ocean-tent ; 
And  view,  all  fioatingo'er  the  Element, 
Tlie  corpses  of  the  world  of  ihy  young  days 
Then  to  Jehovah  raise 
Thy  song  of  praise  ' 

A  Mortal.  Blessed  are  the  dead 
Who  die  in  the  lord  ! 
And  though  the  waters  be  o'er  earth  outsprcaS, 

Yet,  as  his  word. 
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Be  the  decree   adored  I 
He  gave  rne  life — he  taketh  but 
The  breath  which  is  his  own  : 
And  though  these  eyes  should  be  forever  shut, 
Nor  longer  this  weak  voice  before  his  throne 
Be  heard  in  supplicating  tone, 
St  ill  blessed  be  the  Lord, 

For  what  is  past, 
For  that  which  is  : 
For  all  are  hi?, 
From  first  to  last — 
rime— space — eternity — life— death— 

The  vast  known  and  immeasurable  unkt>owi>, 
'  le  made,  and  can  unmake  ; 

And  shall  /,  for  a  little  gasp  of  breath, 
'ilaspheme  and  groan? 

No:  let  me  die.  as  I  have  lived m  faith, 
\or  quiver,  though  the  universe  may  quake  '  • 
Chorus  of  Mortals. 
Where  shall  we  dy  ? 
Not  to  the  mountains  high  ; 
For  now  their  torrents  rush  with  double  roar, 
To  meet  the  ocean,  which,  advancing  still, 
Already  grasps  each  drowning  hill, 
Nor  leaves  an  unsearch'd  cave. 

Enter  a  Woman. 
JVoman.  Oh,  save  me,  save  ! 
Our  valley  is  no  more  : 
My  father  and  my  father's  tent, 
My  brethren  and  my  brethren's  herds^ 
The  pleasant  trees  that  o'er  our  noonday  bent 
And  sent  forth  evening  songs  from  sweetest  birds, 
Ths  !ittleri\iiletv/hich  refreshen'd  all 
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Our  pastures  green, 
No  more  are  to  be  seen. 
When  to  the  mountain  cliff  Iclimb'd  this  morn 
I  turn'd  to  bless  the  spot. 
And  not  a  leaf  appear'd  about  to  fall  ;— 

And  nor?  they  are  not ! — 
Why  was  I  bom  ? 

■  Japh.  To  die  !  in  youth  to  die ; 

And  happier  in  that  doom, 
Than  to  behold  the  universal  tomb 
W^hich  I 

Am  thus  condemn'd  to  weep  about  in  vain. 
Why,  when  all  perish,  why  must  I  remain  ? 

[The  Waters  rise:  Menfiy  in  every  direction, 
many  are  overtaken  by  the  waves :  the  Chorus 
of  Mortals  disperses  in  search  of  safety  up  the 
Mountains  ;  Japhet  remains  upon  a  rock,  whih 
!he  Ark  floats  tmoards  him  in  the  distance. 
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Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  run, 
Along  Morea's hills,  the  setting  sun; 
Not,  as  in  northern  climes,  obscurely  bright, 
But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light ; 
O'er  the  hush'd  deep  the  yellow  beam  he  throws. 
Gilds  the  green  wave  that  trembles  as  it  glows  : 
On  old  jEgina's  rock  and  Idra'sisle. 
The  God  of  gladness  sheds  his  parting  smile. 
O'er  his  own  regions  lingering  loves  to  shine. 
Though  there  his  nltars  are  no  more  divine. 
Descending  fast,  the  mountain-shadows  kiss 
Thy  glorious  gulf,  unconquered  Salamis  ! 
Their  azure  arches,  through  the  long  expanse, 
More  deeply  purpled  meet  his  mellowing  glance  ■ 
And  tenderest  tints  along  their  summits  driven 
Mark  his  gay  course,  and  own  the  hues  of  Heaven  ' 
Till  darkly  shaded  from  the  land  and  deep, 
Behind  his  Delphian  cliff  he  sinks  to  sleep. 
On  such  an  eve,  his  palest  beam  he  cast 
When,  Athens !  here  thy  wisest  look'd  his  last ' 
How  watch'd  thy  better  sons  his  farewell  ray 
That  clos'd  their  murder'd  sage's  latest  day  ! 
Not  yet — not  yet — Sol  pauses  on  the  hill, 
The  precious  hour  of  partinsc  lingers  still ; 
But  sad  his  light  to  agonizing  eyes. 
And  dark  the  mountain's  once  delightful  dyes. 
Gloom  o'er  the  lovely  land  he  seem'd  to  pour, 
The  land  where  Phoebus  never  frown'd  before  ; 
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But  ere  he  sunk  beneath  Cithaeron's  head, 
The  cup  of  wo  was  quaflf'd — the  spirit  fied  ; 
Tjie  soul  of  him  who  scorn'd  to  fear  or  fly, 
Who  liv'd  and  died  as  none  can  live  or  die. 

But  lo  I  from  high  Hymettus  to  the  plain 
The  queen  of  Night  asserts  her  silent  reign  \* 
No  murky  vapour,  herald  of  the  storm, 
Hides  her  fair  facr,  or  a;irds  her  glowing  form  : 
With  cornice  glinmici  ing-  as  the  moon-beams  play- 
There  the  white  column  greets  her  grateful  ray, 
And  bright  around  with  quivermg  beams  beset, 
Her  emblem  sparkles  o'er  the  minaret. 
The  groves  of  olive,  scatter'd  dark  and  wide, 
Where  meek  Cephisus  pours  his  scanty  tide, 
_The  cypress  saddening  by  the  sacred  mosque ; 
The  gleaming  turret  of  the  gay  kiosk,! 
And  sad  and  sombre  'mid  the  holy  calm, 
Near  Theseus'  fane,  yon  solitary  palm  ; 
All  ting'd  with  varied  hues  arrest  the  eye. 
And  dull  were  his  that  pass'd  them  heedless  by. 
Again  the  Mgean,  heard  no  more  afar. 
Lulls  his  chafed  breast  from  elemental  war  ? 
Again  his  waves  in  milder  tints  unfold 
Their  long  expanse  of  sapphire  and  of  gold, 
Mix'd  with  the  shades  of  many  a  distant  isle 
That  frown  where  gentler  ocean  deigns  to  smile, 

As  thus  within  the  walls  of  Pattas'  fane 

I  mark'd  the  beauties  of  the  land  and  main, 


'-'  The  twilight  in  Greece  is  rauch  shorter  than  in  our 
own  country.  The  days  in  winter  are  longer,  but  in 
summer  of  less  duration 

t  The  kiosk  is  a  Turkish  summer  house— ihe  palm  is 
without  the  present  walls  of  Athens,  not  far  from  the 
temple  of  Theseus,  between  which  and  the  tree  the  w»ll 
intervenes— Cephisus'  stream  is  indeed  scanty,  and  IlllS' 
xus  has  no  stream  at  all. 
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Alone  and  friendless  on  the  magic  shore, 
Whose  arts  and  arms  but  live  in  poet's  lore  ; 
Oft  a?  the  matchless  dome  I  tum'd  to  scan, 
Sacred  to  Gods,  but  not  secure  from  man, 
The  past  return'd,  the  present  seem'd  to  ceast. 
And  Glory  knew  no  clime  beyond  her  Greece. 

Hours  roll'd  along,  and  Dian's  orb  on  higli 
Had  gain'd  the  centre  of  her  soltest  sky. 
And  yet  unwearied  still  my  footsteps  trod 
O'er  the  vain  shrine  of  many  a  vanish'd  god : 
But  chiefly,  Pallas !  thine  :  when  Hecate's  glare 
Check'd  by  the  columns,  fell  more  sadly  fair, 
O'er  the  chill  marble,  where  the  startling  tread 
Thrills  the  lone  heart,  like  echoes  from  the  dead. 

Long  had  I  mused  and  treasured  every  trace 
The  wreck  of  Greece  recorded  of  her  race. 
When  lo  ! — a  giant-form  before  me  strode, 

And  Pallas  hail'd  me  in  her  own  abode. 

Yes 'twas  Minerva'' s  self — but  ah !  howchangea 

Since  o'er  the  Dardan  field  in  aims  she  ranged  ! 

Not  such  as  erst  by  her  divine  command. 

Her  form  appear'd  from  Phidias'  plastic  hand. 

Gone  were  the  terrors  of  her  awful  brow. 

Her  idle  gpgis  bore  no  Gorgon  now  ; 

Her  helm  was  deep  indented,  and  her  lance 

Seem'd  weak  and  shaftless  e'en  to  mortal  glance  f 

The  olive  branch,  which  still  she  design'd  tuclasp^. 

Shrunk  from  her  hand  and  withered  in  her  grasp. 

And  ah  !   though  still  the  brightest  of  the  sky, 
Ce'ostial  tears  bpdew'd  her  large  blue  eye; 
Round  her  rent  casque  her  owlet  circled  slow  ^ 
And  mourn'd  his  mistress  with  a^hriek  of  tvo- 
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'»  Mortal !"  ('twas  thus  she  spoke)  "  that  blush  ox 

Proclaims  thee  Briton— once  a  noble  name—  [shame 

First  of  the  mighty,  foremost  of  the  free. 

Now  honour'd  less  by  all,  but  least  by  me  ; 

Chief  of  thy  foes  shall  Pallas  still  be  found  : 

Seek'st  thou  the  cause  ?  Oh,  Mortal !  look  around  > 

Lo  !  here,  despite  of  war  and  wasting  fire, 

I  saw  successive  tyrannies  expire  ; 

'Scaped  from  the  ravage  of  the  Turk  and  Goth, 

Thy  country  sends  a  spoiler  worse  than  both. 

Survey  tliis  vacant  violated  fane. 

Recount  the  relics  tern  that  yet  remain  ; 

These  Cecrops  placed — this  Feride^  adorned — 

That    Hadrian    rear'd    when    drooping   ^'cience 

What  more  I  owe,  let  gratitude  attest,     [mourn'd, 

Know,  Alaric  and  Elgin  did  the  rest- 

That  all  may  learn  frc«m  whence  the  plunderer  came 

Th'  insulted  wall  sustains  his  hated  name,* 

For  Elgiii's  fame  thus  grateful  PalUs  pleads  : 

Below,  his  name  ;  above,  behold  his  deeds. 

Be  everhail'd  with  equal  honour  here. 

The  Gothic  monarch,  and  the  British  peer. 

Aims  gave  the  first  his  right,  the  last  had  none, 

Biit  basely  stole  what  less  barbarians  won  : 

So,  when  the  lion  quits  his  fell  repast, 

Vext  prowls  the  wolf,  the  filthy  jackal  last ; 

■  It  is  related  by  a  iateiriental  traveller  that  when  the 
wholesale  spoliator  visited  Athens,  lie  cauiecl  bis  own 
name,  with  that  of  bis  wife,  to  be  inscribed  ou  a  pillar 
)f  one  of  the  principal  'empies:  rhis  inscription  was  ex- 
jcuted  in  a  very  conspicu'.'US  manner,  and  deeply  en- 
2^raved  in  the  noarli  e,  at  a  very  considerable  elfvalion. 
N'oiwithstandingr  which  prec^-'Uti.>Ds,hOnie  person  (f'.uubt- 
less  inspired  by  the  pation-goadess)  has  been  at  the  pains 
to  get  himself  raised  up  to  the  requisite  height,  and  has 
obliterated  the  name  of  the  laird,  but  left  that  of  the 
lady  untouched.  The  trnveller  in  question  accompanied 
this  story  by  a  remark,  that  it  must  have  cost  some  la- 
bour and  contrivance  to  get  at  the  place,  and  could  only 
have  been  effected  by  much  leai  and  determination 
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Flesh,  limbs,  and  blood,  the  former  make  their  own, 
The  last  base  brute  securely  knaws  the  bone. 
Yet  still  the  Gods  are  just,  and  crimes  are  crost: 
See  here,  ^vhat  El^in  won,  and  what  he  lost. 
Another  name  with  his  pollutes  ray  shrine  : 
Behold,  where  Dianas  beams  disdain  to  shine- 
Some  retribution  still  might  Pallas  claim, 
When  Venus  half-aveng'd  Minerva's  sh^me.'' ' 

She  ceased  awhile,  and  thus  1  dared  reply, 
To  sooth  the  vengeance  kindling  in  her  eye  :— 
•'  Daughter  of  Jove  !  in  Briiaars  injuixd  name 
A  true-bom  Briton  may  the  deed  d.jclaim 
Frown  not  on  England — England  ^wns  hira  not  ;— 
Athena  !  no — the  phiiiderer  was  a  Scot-t 
Vsk'st  thou  the  ditierence  ?  from  fair  Phile's  tower? 
Survey  Boeotia  : — Caledonia's  ours — 

"  And  well  1  know  within  that  murky  land 
Hath  Wisdom's  goddess  never  held  commsuid  : 
A  barren  soil,  where  nature's  germs  condn'd 
To  stem  sterility  can  stint  the  mind ; 
Where  tliistle  well  betrays  the  niggard  earth. 
Emblem  of  all  to  whom  the  land  gives  birth  ; 
Each  genial  influence  nurtured  to  resist 
A  land  of  liars,  mountebanks  and  mist, 
Each  breeze  from  foggy  mount  and  marshy  plain 
Dilute;  with  drivil  every  drizzly  brain, 
Till  burst  at  length,  each  wai'ry  head  o'erflows, 
Foul  as  their  soil  and  .rigid  as  their  snows ; 

'  The  portrait  of  sir  fKm.  D'  A-jtnant  illustrates  this 
iioe. 

t  The  plaster  wall  on  the  west  side  of  the  temple  of 
Mintrca-polias  bears  the  following  inscription,  cut  in  ve- 
ry  deep  characters  •,— 

"  Qw>d  nonft(xrunt  Goli, 
Hoc/tcerunt   ScotL"— 

Hohhovae's  Travels  in  Greece,  tc  p.  ZAci. 
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Ten  thousand  schenr\es  of  petulance  and  pride 

Despatch  her  reckoning  children  far  and  wide  : 

Some  east,  some  west,  some — every  where  but  north 

In  quest  of  lawless  gain,  they  issue  forth — 

And  thus  accursed  be  the  day  and  year 

She  sent  a  Pict  to  play  the  felon  here, 

Yet  Caledonia  claims  some  native  worth, 

And  dull  Bceotia  gave  a  Pindar  birth. 

So  may  her  few,  the  lettcr'd  and  the  brave, 

Bound  to  no  clime,  and  victors  o'er  the  grave, 

Shake  off  the  moss}'  slime  of  such  a  land. 

And  shine  like  children  of  a  happier  strand. 

As  once  of  yore  in  some  obnoxious  place, 

Ten  names  (if  found)  had  saved  a  wretched  race.'" 

•'Mortal!   (the  blue-eyed    maid   resumed  once 
more) 
Bear  back  my  mandate  to  thy  native  shore  ; 
To  turn  my  counsels  far  from  lands  like  thine, 
Though  fallen,  alas  I  this  vengeance  yet  is  mine  : 
Hear,  then,  in  sileme,  Pallas' stern  behest. 
Hear  and  believe, for  time  will  tell  the  rest : 
First  on  the  head  of  him  who  did  the  deed 
My  curse  shall  light,  on  him  and  all  his  seed  ; 
Without  one  spark  of  intellectual  fire, 
Be  all  his  sons  as  senseless  as  their  sire  : 
If  one  with  wit  the  parent  breed  disgrace. 
Believe  him  bastard  of  a  better  race  : 
Still  with  his  hireling  artists  let  him  prate, 
And  Folly's  praise  repay  for  ^Visdom's  hate.* 

*  "  Nor  will  this  conduct  [the  sacrilegious  plunder  o: 
ancient  edifices]  appear  wonderful  in  men, cither  by  birth 
or  by  habits  and  grovelliDg  passions,  barbarians,  (i.e. 
Goth?)  when  in  our  own  times,  and  almost  before  our  own 
eyes,  persons  of  rank  and  education  have  not  hesitated 
to  disfigure  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  venerable  mo- 
numents of  Grecian  architecture;  to  tear  the  works  of 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles  from  their  original  position,  and 
detjjoljsh  fabrics,  which  time,  war,  and  barbariaxn,  had 
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Long-  of  their  patron's  guste  let  them  tell, 
Whose  noblest  native  §7/5/0— is  to  sell  : 

respected  during  twenty  centuries.  The  French,  whose 
rapacity  the  voice  of  Europe  has  so  loudly  and  so  justly 
censured,  did  n<rt  incur  the  guilt  of  dismantling  ancient 
edifices  :  they  spared  the  walls,  and  contented  themselves 
with  statues  and  paintings,  and  even  these  they  have 
collected  and  arranged  in  halls  and  galleries  for  "the  in- 
spection of  travellers  of  all  nations  ;  while  if  report  does 
Dot  deceive  us,  our  plunderers  have  ransacked  the  tem- 
ples of  Greece  to  sell  their  booty  te  the  highest  bidder, 
or,  at  best,  to  piece  the  walls  of  some  obscure  old  man- 
sion with  fragments  of  Parian  marble  and  of  attic  sculp- 
ture." (E>xstac€'s  Classical  To;ir  through  Italy,  p.  158.) 
— "  But  alas  :  all  the  monuments  of  Roman  mag- 
nificence, all  the  remains  of  Grecian  taste,  so  dear  to 
the  artist,  the  historian,  the  antiquary;  all  depend  on 
the  will  of  an  arbitrary  sovereign,  and  that  will  is  influ- 
enced too  often  by  interest  or  vanitv,  by  a  nephew,  or  a 
sycophant.  Is  a  new  palac<=  to  be  erected  (at  Rome)  for 
an  upstart  family'  the  Coliseum  is  stripped  to  furnish 
materials.  Does  a  foreiffn  minister  wish  to  adorn  the 
bleak  walls  of  ^  northern  castle  with  antiques  ?  the 
temples  of  Thtstus  or  K>ntrva  must  be  dismantled, 
and  the  works  of  Phidias  or  Praxiteles  be  torn  from  the 
shattered  frieze — That  a  decre.pid  uncle,  wrapt  up  in  the 
religious  duties  of  his  age  and  station  should  listen  to  the 
suggestions  of  an  interested  r.ephew,  is  natural  ;  and  that 
an  oriental  despot  should  undervalne  the  master-pieces 
of  Grecian  art,  is  to  be  expected  •  though  in  both  cases 
the  consequences  of  such  ceakness  are  much  to  be  la- 
mented ;  but  that  the  minister  of  a  nation,  famed  for  its 
knowledge  of  the  languB^e.  and  its  veneration  for  the 
monuments  of  ancient  Greece,  should  have  been  the 
prompter  and  the  instrument  of  these  destructions,  is  al- 
most incredible.  Such  rHpacity  is  a  crime  against  all  ages 
and  all  generations  :  it  deprive?  thepast  of  the  trophies  of 
their  genius  and  the  title  deeds  of  their  fame  ;  the  present 
of  the  strongest  inducements  to  exertion,  the  noblest  exhi- 
bitions,that  curiosity  can  contemplate  ;  the  future ,  of  the 
master-pieces  of  art,  the  models  of  imitation.  To  guard 
against  the  repetition  of  such  depredations  is  the  wish  ol 
every  man  of  genius,  the  duty  of  every  man  in  power, 
and  the  common  interest  of  every  civilized  nation." 
(Ibid.  p.  269.)  *  *  *  "  This  attempt  to  transplant  the  tem- 
ple of  Vesta  from  Italv  to  England  rnay.  perhaps,  do 
honour  to  the  late  lord  Bristol's  patriotism,  or  to  hU  mag- 
nificence; but  it  cannot  be  considered  as  an  indicatioo. 
of  either  taste  or  judgment."     (Ibid.  p.  419.) 
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To  sell,  and  make  (may  shame  record  the  day) 
The  state  receiver  of  his  pilfer'd  prey  ' 
Meantime,  the  flattering  feeble  dotard  West, 
Europe's  worst  dauber,  and  poor  Britaia's  best, 
With  palsied  hand  shall  turn  each  model  o'er, 
And  own  himself  an  infant  of  fourscore  * 
Be  all  the  bruisers  calPd  from  all  St.  Giles, 
That  Art  and  Nature  may  compare  their  styles : 
While  brawny  brutes  in  stupid  wonder  stare 
And  marvel  at  his  lordsnip's  *'  stone  .^iiop,"  therej 
Round  the  thron^'d  gate  shaii  sau  •;-!  ing  coxcombs 
To  lounge  and  lubricate,  to  pratf-.  hi>  d  peep,  [creep 
When  many  a  lan<;uid  miid  wiih  lc;n3;ing  sigh, 
On  giant  statues  casts  the  curious  eye— 
The  room  with  transient  glance  appears  to  skim, 
Yet  marks  the  mighty  back  and  length  of  limb, 
Mourns  o'er  the  difference  of  now  and  then^ 
Exclaims  -"  These  Greeks,  indeed,  were  proper 

men" — 
Draws  slight  comparisons  of  these  with  those, 
And  envies  Lais  all  her  Attic  beaux 
When  shall  a  modern  maid  have  swains  like  these  ? 
Ah  !  would  Sir  Harry  were  yon  Hercules  ' 
And  last  of  all,  amid  the  gaping  crew. 
Some  calm  spectator,  as  he  takes  his  view| 
In  silent  admiration,  mix'd  with  grief. 
Admires  the  plunder,  but  abhors  the  thief. 
Loathed  in  life,  scarce  pardoned  in  the  dust. 
May  hate  pursue  his  sacrilegious  lust; 

*  Mr.  West  on  seeing  the  ••  Elgin  collection"  (  I  sup- 
pose we  shall  bear  of  ihe  Aher-show  and  "  Jack  Shep- 
hard's  collection  j  declared  himself  a  mere'*  Tyro  in  art." 

t  Poor  Crib  was  sadly  puzzled  when  exhibited  at  E. 
House.  He  ashed  if  it  was  not  a  «  stone  shop."  He  was 
right— it  is  a  shop. 

1  Un  sot  trouve  toujours  un  plus  sot  qui  I'admire,— 
Boiltau,  La  Roche foucavUt,  &c . 
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Liuk'd  with  the  fool  who  fired  th'  Ephesian  dome. 
Shall  vengeance  follow  far  beyond  the  lomb. 
Erostratus  and  Elgin  e'er  shall  shine 
In  many  a  branding  page  and  burning  line. 
•    Alike  condemn'd,  for  aye  to  stand  accursed, 
Perchance  the  second  viler  than  the  first ; 
So  let  him  stand,  through  ages  yet  unborn, 
Fix'd  statue  on  the  pedestal  of  Scorn  '■ 
Though  not  for  him  alone  revenge  shall  wait, 
But  fits  thy  country  for  her  coming  fate : 
Her's  were  the  deeds  that  taught  her  lawless  son 
To  do  what  oft  Britannia's  self  had  done- 
Look  to  the  Baltic  blazing  from  afar, 
Your  old  ally  yet  mouni?  perfidious  war — 
Not  to  such  deeds  did  Pallas  lend  her  aid. 
Or  breaik  the  compact  which  herself  had  made  ; 
Far  from  such  councils,  from  the  faithless  field 
She  fled— but  left  behind  her  Gorgon  shield, 
A  fatal  gift,  that  tum'd  your  friends  to  stone, 
And  left  lost  Albion  hated  and  alone. 

"  Look  to  the  east,  where  Ganges'  swarthy  rac* 
Shall  shake  your  tyrant  empire  to  its  base, 
Lo  '■  where  Rebellion  rears  her  ghastly  head, 
And  glares  the  Nemesis  of  native  dead. 
Till  Indus  rolls  a  deep  purpureal  flood. 
And  claims  his  long  arrear  of  northern  blood— 
So  may  ye  perish — Pallas,  when  she  gave 
Your  free  bom  rights,  forbade  you  to  enslave, 

"Look  on  yon  Spain,   she   clasps  the  hiand  she 
hates. 
But  coldly  clasps,  and  thrusts  you  from  her  gates- 
Bear  witness,  bright  Barossa :  thou  can'st  tell 
Whose  wept  the  sons  that  bi-avely  fought  and  fell- 
But  Lusitania,  kind  and  deav  ally  • 
fan  spare  a  few  to  fight  and  sometimes  By  - 
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Oh  !  glorious  field  I  by  famine  fiercely  won, 
The  Gaul  retires  for  once,  and  all  is  done! 
But  when  did  Pallas  teach  that  one  retreat 
Retrieved  three  long  Olympiads  of  defeat. 

"  Look  last  at  home — ye  love  not  to  look  there, 
On  the  grim  smile  of  comfortles)»  despair .'' 
Your  city  saddens,  loud  though  revel  howls, 
Here  Famine  faints,  kxid  yonder  Rapine  prowls  ; 
See  all  alike  of  more  or  less  bereft- 
No  misers  tremble  when  there's  nothing  left. 
"  Bless  paper  credit,"  who  shall  dare  to  sing  ? 
It  clogs  like  lead  Corruption's  weary  wing ; 
Yet  Pallas  pluck'd  each  premier  by  the  ear, 
Who  gods  and  men  alike  disdain'd  to  hear. 
But  one  repentant  o'er  a  bankrupt  state, 
On  Pallas  calls,  but  calls,  alas  !  too  late  ; 
Then  raves  for  Stanhope,  to  that  Mentor  bends, 
Though  he  and  Pallas  never  yet  were  friends, 
Him  senates  hear  wuom  never  yet  they  heard, 
Contemptuous  once,  and  now  no  less  absurd— 
So  once  of  yore,  each  reasonablt?  frog 
Swore  faith  and  fealty  to  his  sovereign  "  Log'-— 
Thus  hail'd  your  rulers  their  partricisui  clod, 
As  Egjpt  chose  an  onion  for  a  god. 

"  Now  fare  ye  well !  enjoy  your  little  hour. 
Go  grasp  the  shadow  of  your  vanish'd  power : 
Gloss  o'er  the  failure  of  each  fondest  scheme, 
Vour   strength  a  name,    your    bloated    wealth  a 

dream  — 
Gone  is  that  gold,  the  marvel  of  mankind. 
And  pirates  barter  all  that's  left  behind  ;* 
No  more  the  hirelings,  purchas'd  near  and  far,. 
Crowd  to  the  ranks  of  mercenary  war ; 

■  The  Heal  and  Dover  traffickers  in  specie. 
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The  idle  merchant,  on  the  useless  quay 

Droops  o'er  the  bales  no  bark  may  bear  away, 

Or  back  returning  sees  rejected  stores 

Rot  piecemeal  on  his  own  encumbered  shores ; 

The  starv'd  mechanic  breaks  his  rusting  loom. 

And  desperate  mans  him  'gains»  the  common  doom : 

Then,  in  the  senate  of  >our  sinking  state, 

Show  me  the  man  whose  counsels  may  have  weight, 

Vain  is  each  voice,where  tone?  could  oRce  command 

E'en  factions  cease  to  charm  a  factious  land ; 

Yet  jarring  sects  convulse  a  sister  isle, 

And  light  with  maddening  hands  the  mutual  pile. 

'Tis  done—'  tis  past — since  Pallas  waras  in  vain 

The  furies'seize  her  abdicated  reign. 

Wide  o'er  the  realmthey  wake  tbeir  kindling  brands^ 

And  wring  her  vitals  with  their  fiery  hands. 

Rut  one  convulsive  struggle  still  remains. 

And  Gaul  shall  weep  ere  Albion  wear  her  chains; 

The  banner'd  pomp  of  war,  ihe  glittering  files, 

O'er  whose  gay  trappings  s^ern  Bellona  smiles  : 

The  brazen  trump,  the  spirit  stirring  drum, 

That  bids  the  foe  defiance  e'er  they  come, 

The  hero  bounding  at  his  country's  call, 

The  glorious  death  that  decorates  his  fall, 

Swell  the  young  heart  with  visionary  charms, 

And  bids  it  antedate  the  joys  of  arms; 

But  know  a  lesson  you  may  yet  be  taught, 

"With death  alone  are  laurels  cheaply  bought; 

Not  in  the  conflict  havoc  seeks  delight, 

His  day  of  mercy  is  the  day  of  fight ; 

But  when  the  field  is  fought,  the  battle  won. 

Though  drench'd  in  gore,  his  woes  are  but  begui 

His  deeper  deeds  as  yet  ye  know  by  name, 

I'he  slaughter'd  peasant  and  the  ravish'd  dame, 

The  rifled  mansion,  and  the  foe-reap'd  field 

111  suit  with  souls  at  home  untaught  to  yield. 
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Say,  with  what  eye  along  the  distant  down 
Would  flying  burghers  mark  the  blazing  town 
How  view  the  column  of  ascending  flames, 
Shake  his  red  shadow  o'er  the  startled  Thames  ' 
Nay,  frown  not  Albion,  for  the  torch  was  thine, 
That  lit  such  pyres  from  Tagus  to  the  Rhine  : 
Now,  should  they  burst  on  thy  devoted  coast. 
Go,  ask  thy  bosom  who  deserves  them  most--' 
The  law  of  heaven  and  earth  is  life  for  life, 
And  she  who  rais^^d  in  vain  regrets  the  striff  .*' 


ODE. 


J. 

Oh  Venice  !  Venice  !  when  thy  marble  Wftlls 

Ar€  level  with  the  waters  there  shall  be 
A  cry  of  nations  o'er  thy  sunken  halls, 

A  loud  lament  along  the  s%veeping  sea! 
If  I,  a  northern  wanderer,  weep  for  thee, 
What  should  thy  sons  do  ?-»ny  thing  but  weep ; 
And  yet  they  only  murmur  in  their  sleep. 
In  contrast  with  their  fathers— as  the  slime, 
The  dull  green  ooze  of  the  receding  deep. 
Is  with  the^dashing  of  the  spring-tide  foam, 
That  drives  the  sailor  shipless  to  his  home, 
Are  they  to  those  that  were  ;  and  thus  they  creep 
Crouching  and  crab-Uke,  through  their  sappinj; 

streets. 
Oh  !  agony— that  centuries  should  reap 
No  mellower  harvest !  Thirteen  hundred  years 
Of  wealth  and  glory  turn'd  to  dust  and  tears ; 
And  every  monument  the  stranger  meets, 
Church,  palace,  pillar,  as  a  mourner  greets; 
And  even  the  lion  all  subdued  appears, 
And  the  harsh  sound  of  the  barbarian  drum, 
With  dull  and  daily  dissonance,  repeats 
The  echo  of  thy  tyrant's  voice  along 
The  soft  waves,  once  all  musical  to  song. 
That  heaved  beneath  the  moonlight  witb  tiie  throng 
Of  gondolas—  and  to  the  busy  hum 

VOL.  VI.— H 
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Of  cheerful  creatures,  whose  most  sinful  deeds 

Were  but  the  overheating  of  the  heart, 

And  flow  of  too  much  happiness,  which  need; 

The  aid  of  age  to  turn  its  course  apart 

From  the  luxuriant  and  voluptuous  flood 

Of  sweet  sensations,  battling  with  the  blood. 

But  these  are  better  than  tiie  gloomy  errors. 

The  weeds  of  nations  in  their  last  decay, 

%Vhen  Vice  walks  forth  with  her  unsoften'd  terrors, 

And  Mirth  is  madness,  and  but  smiles  to  slay  ; 

And  Hope  is  nothing  but  a  false  delay, 

The  sick  man's  lightning  half  an  hour  ere  death, 

When  Faintness,  the  last  mortal  birth  of  Pain, 

And  apathy  of  limb,  the  dull  beginning 

Of  the  cold  staggering  race  which  death  is  winning, 

Steals  vein  by  vein  and  pulse  by  pulse  away  ; 

Yet  so  relieving  the  o'er  tortured  clay. 

To  him  appears  renewal  of  his  4^reath, 

And  freedom,  the  mare  numbness  of  his  chain;— 

And  then  he  talks  of  life,  and  now  again 

He  feels  his  spirits  soaring  — albeit  weak, 

And  of  the  fresher  air,  which  he  would  seek  ; 

And  as  he  whispers  knows  not  that  he  gasps. 

That  his  thin  finger  feels  not  what  it  clasps, 

And  so  the  film  comes  o'er  him—and  the  dizzy 

Chamber  swims  round  and  round— and  shadows 

busy. 
At  which  he  vainly  catches,  fit  and  gleam. 
Till  the  last  rattle  chokes  the  strangled  scream , 
And  all  is  ice  and  blackness, — and  the  earth 
That  which  it  was  the  moment  ere  our  birth. 

II. 

There  is  no  hope  for  nations  .'—Search  the  pagS 
Of  many  thousand  years^the  daily  scene,- 
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The  flow  and  ebb  of  each  recurring  age, 
The  everlasting  to  be  which  hath  been, 
Hath  taught  us  nought  or  little  :  still  we  lean 
On  things  that  rot  beneath  our  weight,  and  wear 
Our  strength  away  in  wrestling  with  the  air ; 
For 'lis  our  nature  strikes  us  down  :   the  beasts 
Slaughter'd  in  hourly  hecaton.bs  for  feasts 
Arc  of  as  high  an  ordes— they  must  go 
Even  where  their  dri\  er  goads  them,tho'  to  slaughter. 
Ve  men,  who  pour  your  blood  for  kings  as  water, 
What  have  they  given  your  children  in  return  ? 
A  heritage  of  servitude  and  woes, 
A  blindfold  bondage,  where  you  hire  is  blows. 
What :  do  not  yet  the  red-hot  ploughshares  burn  . 
O'er  which  you  stumble  in  a  false  ordeal, 
And  deem  this  proof  of  loyalry  the  real  ; 
Kissing  the  hand  that  guides  you  to  your  scars, 
And  glorying  as  yon  tread  the  glowing  bars  ? 
All  that  your  sires  has  left  you,  all  that  Time 
Bequeaths  of  free,  and  history  of  sublime. 
Spring  from  a  different  theme  !— Ye  see  and  reai."'. 
Admire  and  sigh,  asd  then  succumb  and  bleed  ! 
Save  the  few  spirits,  who,  despite  of  all. 
And  worse  than  all,  the  sudden  crimes  engender" 
By  the  down-thundering  of  the  prison-wall, 
And  thirst  to  swallow  the  sweet  waters  tender'd, 
Gushing   from    Freedom's  fountain— when     th^ 

crowd, 
Madden'd  with  centuries  of  drougiit  are  loud, 
And  trample  on  each  other  to  obtain 
The  cup  which  brings  oblivion  of  a  chain, 
lleavy  andsore, — in  whichlong  yoked  they  plough'd 
I'hc  sand,— or  if  there  sprung  the  yellow  grain, 
•Twas  not  for  them,  their  necks  were  too  raudt 

bow'd, 
And  ta«Jr  dead  palates  chew'd  the  cud  of  pain  : .-  - 
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Yes  .'  the  few  spirits-whose,  despite  of  deeds 
Which  they  abhor,  confound  not  with  the  cause 
Those  momentary  starts  from  Nature's  laws, 
V^Tiich,  like  the  pestilence  and  earthquake,  smite 
but  for  a  term,  then  pass,  and  leave  the  earth 
With  all  her  seasons  to  repair  the  blight 
With  a  few  summers  and  again  put  forth 
Cities  and  generations— fail,  when  free— 
For,  Tyranny,  there  blooms  no  bud  for  thee  ! 

III. 
GI017  and  Empire  !  once  upon  these  towers 

Uith  Freedom-godlike  Triad.'  how  ve  sate  I 
1  he  league  of  mightiest  nations,  in  those  hours 

When  Venice  was  ao  envy,  might  abate, 

But  did  not  quench,  her  spirit— in  her  fate 
All  were  unwrap'd  :  the  feasted  monarchsknew 

And  loved  their  hostess,  nor  could  learn  to  hate. 
Although  they  humbled— with  the  kingly  few 
The  many  felt,  for  from  all  days  and  climes 
.  She  was  the  voyager's  worship: -even  her  crimes 
Were  ot  the  softer  order— born  of  Love, 
She  drank  no  blood,  nor  fatten'd  on  the  dead, 
But  gladden'd  where  her  harmless  conquests  spread: 
For  these  restored  the  Cross,  that  from  above 
Hallow'd  her  sheltering  banners,  which  incessant 
h  lew  beneath  earth  and  the  unholy  Crescent, 
Which,  if  it  waned  and  dwindled,  Earth  may  thank 
The  city  it  has  clothed  in  chains,  which  clank 
Now,  creaking  in  the  ears  of  those  who  owe 
f  he  name  of  Freedom  to  her  glorious  strugf'les 
Yet  she  but  shares  with  them  a  common  wo,'' 
And  call'd  the  "  kingdom"  of  a  conquering  foe,  - 
But  knows  what  all— and,  most  of  all,  we  know— 
With  what  see  gilded  terras  a  tyrant  juggles  • 
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IV. 

The  name  of  Commonwealth  is  past  and  gone 

O'er  the  three  factions  of  the  groaning  globe  ; 
\  enice  is  crush'd,  and  Holland  deigns  to  own 

A  sceptre,  and  endures  the  purple  robe: 
If  the  free  Switzeryet  bestrides  alone 
His  chainless  mountains,  'tis  out  for  a  time, 
For  tyranny  of  late  is  cumiir.g  grown, 
And  in  its  own  good  season  tramples  down 
The  sparkles  of  our  ashes.     One  great  chrae, 
INTiose  vigorous  (^spring,  by  dividing  ocean, 
And  kept  apart,  and  nursed  in  the  devotion 
Of  Freedom,  which  their  fathers  fought  for,  and 
Bequeathed— a  hei-itage  of  i^ieart  and  hand. 
And  proud  distinction  from  each  other  land, 
^Vhose  sons  must  bow  them  at  a  monarch's  motion, 
As  if  his  senseless  sceptre  were  a  wand 
Full  of  the  magic  o  '  exploded  science- 
Still  one  great  clime,  in  full  and  free  defiance, 
Yet  rears  her  crest,  unconquer'd  and  sublime, 
Above  the  far  Atlanit  I— She  has  taught 
Her  Esau-b.-ethren  that  the  haughty  flag, 
The  floating  fence  of  Albion's  feebler  crag,  [bought 
May  strike  to  those-  whose  red  right    hands  have 
Flights  cheaply  eam'd  with  blood      Still,  still,  for 

ever 
Better,  thouich  each  man's  life-blood  were  a  river, 
That  it  should  flow,  and  overflow ,  than  creep 
Through  thousand  lazy  channels  in  our  veins, 
Damm'd  like  the  dull  canal,  with  locks  and  chain? . 
And  moving,  as  a  sick  man  in  his  sleep. 
Three  paces,  and  than  faltering : — better  be 
Where  the  extingnish'd  Spartans  still  are  free, 
In  their  proud  chamel  of  Thermopylae, 
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Than  stagnate  in  our  marsh,— or  o'er  the  dee^^ 
Fly,  Jind  one  current  to  the  ocean  add, 
One  spirit  to  the  souls  our  fathers  had, 
One  freeman  more,  America,  to  thee ! 
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WRITTEN  TN  AN  ALBUM 


As  o^er  the  cold  sepulchral  stone 
Some  name  arrests  the  pas«erby; 

Thus,  when  thou  view'st  this  page  alonej 
May  mine  attract  thy  pensive  eye  ! 


\nd  when'by  thee  that  name  is  read, 
Perchance  in  some  succeeding  year, 

Reflect  on  me  as  on  the  dead. 

And  think  mj  heart  is  buried  here. 

September  Uth,  180S, 

TO  *  *  * 
Oh  Lady  !  when  I  left  the  shore, 

The  distant  shor  ,  which  gave  rae  birth, 
I  hardly  thought  to  grieve  once  more, 

To  quit  another  spot  of  earth  : 
Yet  here,  amidst  this  barren  isle. 

Where  panting  nature  droops  the  head, 
Where  only  thou  art  seen  to  smile, 

I  view  my  parting  hour  with  dread. 
Though  far  from  Albin's  craggy  shore, 

Divided  by  the  dark-blue  main; 
A  few,  brief,  roiling  seasons  o'er. 

Perchance  I  view  her  clifis  again. 
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Butwheresoe'er  I  now  may  roam, 

Through  scorching  clime,  and  varied  sea, 
Though  time  restore  me  to  m>  home, 

I  ne'er  shall  bend  mine  eyes  on  thee  : 
On  thee,  in  whom  at  once  conspire 

All  charms  which  heedless  hearts  can  move. 
"VMiom  but  to  see  is  to  admire. 

And,  oh  !  forgive  the  word— to  love. 
Forgive  the  word,  in  one  who  ne'ec 

With  such  a  word  can  more  offend  ; 
And  sincAhy  heart  I  cannot  share, 

Believe  me,  what  I  am,  thy  friend. 
And  who  so  cold  as  look  on  thee, 
i    Thou  lovely  wand'rer,  and  be  less.' 
Nor  be,  what  man  should  ever  oe. 
The  friend  of  beauty  in  distress.? 
Ah  !  who  would  tiiink  that  form  had  past 

Through  Danger's  most  d«iStruCtive  path, 
Had  braved  the  death-wing'd  tempest's  blast. 

And  'scaped  a  tyrant's  fiercer  wrath  ? 
Lady  !  when  1  shall  view  the  walls 

"Where  free  B}  zantium  once  arose  : 
And  Stamboul's  Oriental  halls 

The  Turkish  tyrants  now  enclose  : 
Though  mightiest  in  the  lists  o^  fame, 

That  glorious  city  still  shall  be  ; 
Oa  me  'twill  hold  a  dearer  claim, 

As  spot  of  thy  nativity  ; 
And  though  1  bid  thee  jiow  farewell, 

Whwi  I  behold  tiiat  wond'rous  scene, 
Since  where  thou  art  1  .nay  not  dwell, 
■Twill  sooth  to  be,  where  thou  hast  been. 

Heptember,  1809. 
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STANZAS. 

vVRirTEN  IN  PASSING  THE  AMBRACIAN  GLLF. 
NOVEMBER  14,  1809. 

1. 

JHROCGii  cloudless  skies,  in  silvery  sheen 
Full  beams  the  moon  on  Actium's  coast  : 

And  on  these  waves,  for  Egypt's  queen, 
The  ancient  world  has  won  and  lost. 


And  now  upon  the  seen*  I  look. 
That  azure  grave  of  many  a  Roman  ; 

Where  stern  Ambition  once  forsook 
Hi^  wavering  crown  to  follow  woman 

3. 
Florence  •'  whom  I  will  love  as  well 

As  ever  \*t  was  said  or  sung, 
(Since  Orpheus  sang  his  spouse  from  hell) 

Whilst  thou  art  fair  and  I  am  young  ; 

4. 
Sweet  Floreace  !  those  were  pleasant  times, 

When  worlds  were  staked  for  ladies'  eyes  . 
Had  bards  as  many  realms  as  rhymes, 

Thy  charms  might  raise  new  Antonies. 

5. 
Though  Fate  forbids  such  things  to  be, 

Yet,  by  thine  eyes  and  ringlets  curl'd  ' 
I  cannot  lose  a  world  for  thee, 
But  would  not  lose  thee  for  a  world 
h2 
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STANZA. 

Composed  October  11th,  1809,  during  the  night,  in  a 
thunder-storm,  when  the  guides  had  lost  the  road  to 
Zita,  near  the  range  of  mountains  formerly  called 
Findus,  in  Albania. 

1. 
Chill  and  mirk  is  the  nightly  blast, 

Where  Pindus'  mountains  rise, 
And  angry  clouds  are  pouring  fast 

The  vengeance  of  the  skies. 

2. 
Our  guides  are  gone,  our  hope  is  lost, 

And  lightnings,  as  they  play, 
But  show  where  rocks  our  path  hare  crost, 

Or  gilds  the  torrent's  spray, 


Is  yon  a  cot  I  saw,  though  low  ? 

When  lightning  broke  the  gloom—    • 
How  welcome  were  its  shade  I— -ah,  uu 

'Tis  but  a  Turkish  tomb. 


Through  sounds  of  foaming  waterfalls, 

I  hear  a  voice  exclaim— 
My  way-worn  countrymen,  who  calls 

X)n  distant  England's  name. 


A  shot  is  fired — by  foe  or  friend  ? 

Another — 'tis  to  tell 
The  mountain  peasants  to  descend, 

And  lead  us  where  they  dwell. 
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6. 
Oh  I  who  in  such  a  night  will  dare 

To  tempt  the  wilderness  ? 
And  who  'mid  thunder  peals  can  hear 

Our  signal  of  distress  ? 


And  who  that  heard  our  shouts  would  rise 

To  try  the  dubious  road  ? 
\or  rather  deem  from  nightly  cries 

That  outlaws  were  abroad. 


(i!oud=  burst,  skies  flash,  oh,  dreadful  hour  ' 

More  fiercely  pours  the  storm  .' 
Vet  here  one  thought  has  still  the  power 

To  keep  my  bosom  warm. 

9. 
While  wand'ring  thought  each  broken  path, 

O'er  brake  and  craggy  brow  : 
\\Tiile  elements  exhaust  their  wrath, 

Sweet  Florence,  where  art  thou  ? 

]0. 

N'ot  on  the  sea,  not  on  the  sea, 
Thy  bark  hatli  long  been  gone  : 

<)h,  may  the  storm  that  pours  on  me, 
Bow  down  my  head  alone  ! 

11. 

t- uU  swifdy  blew  the  swift  Siroc, 

WTicn  last  I  press'd  thy  lip  : 
\nd  long  ere  now.  with  foaming  shock, 

Impell'd  thy  gallant  ship. 
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12. 

Now  thou  art  safe ;  nay,  long  ere  now 
Hast  trod  the  shore  of  Spain  ; 

'Twere  hard  if  ought  so  fair  as  thou 
Should  linger  on  the  main. 


And  since  I  now  remeraber  thee 

In  darkness  and  in  dread, 
As  in  those  hours  of  revelry 
Which  mirth  and  music  sped; 

14. 

Do  thou  amidst  the  fair  yhitc  walls, 

If  Cadiz  yet  be  free, 
At  times  from  out  her  latticed  halls 

Look  o'er  the  dark  blue  sea  : 


Then  think  upon  Calypso's  isles, 
Endear'd  by  days  gone  by  : 

To  others  give  a  thousand  smiles, 
To  me  a  single  sigh. 

16. 
And  when  the  admiring  circle  mark 

The  paleness  of  tliy  face, 
K  half-form'd  tear,  a  transient  spark 

Of  melancholy  grace, 

17. 
Again  thou'lt  smile,  and  blushing  shun 

Some  coxcomb's  raillery  ; 
Nor  own  for  once  thou  though t'st  of  one. 

"Who  ever  thinks  on  thee. 
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18. 

Though  smile  and  sigh  alike  are  vain, 

When  sever'd  hearts  repine, 
My  spirit  flies  o'er  mount  and  main, 

And  mourns  in  search  of  thine. 

WRITTEN  AT  ATHENS. 

JANUARY   16,1810. 

The  spell  is  broke,  the  charm  is  flown ! 

Thus  is  it  with  life's  fitful  fever : 
We  madly  smile  when  we  should  groan  ; 

Delirium  is  our  best  deceiver. 
Each  lucid  interval  of  thought 

Recalls  the  woes  of  Nature's  charter, 
And  he  that  acts  as  wise  men  ought. 

But  lives,  as  saints  have  died,  a  martyr. 

WRITTEN  AFTER  SWIMjMING  FROM  SES 

lOS  ABYDOS.* 

MAY  9.  1810. 

1. 

If,  in  the  month  of  dark  December, 

Leander,  who  was  nightly  wont 
(What  maid  v/ill  not  the  tale  remember  .''  ) 

To  cross  thy  stream,  broad  Hellespont  ! 

*  On  ibe  third  of  May,  1810,  wbile  the  Salsette  (Cap- 
tain Bathursi)  was  lying  !.•  tbe  Dardanelles.  Lieutenant 
Ekenhead  of  that  frifrate  and  the  writer  of  these  rkymes 
swam  from  the  Eurojiean  shor«»  lotbe  Asiatic— by-tbe-by, 
from  Ahydos  to  Sestos  would  have  been  more  correct.  The 
whole  distance  from  the  place  whence  we  started  to  our 
landing  on  the  other  side,  incliuling  the  length  we  were 
carri^  by  the  current,  was  connpuied  by  those  on  board 
the  fngate  at  upwards  of  four  English  miles  ;  though, 
the  actual  breadth  is  barely  one.  The  rapidity  of  tbe 
current  is  such  that  no  boat  can  row  directly  across,  and 
it  may  in  some  measure  be  estimated  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  whole  distance  being  accomplished  by  one 
of  the  parties  in  an  hour  and  five,  and  by  the  other  side 
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2. 

If,  \vhen  the  wintry  tempest  roar'd. 

He  sped  to  Hero,  nothing  loth, 
And  thus  of  old  thy  current  pour'd, 

Fair  Venus !  how  I  pity  both ! 

3 
For  me,  degenerate  modem  wretch, 

Though  in  the  genial  month  of  May, 
My  dripping  limbs  I  faintly  stn^tch, 

And  think  I've  done  a  feat  to-day. 

4 
But  since  he  cross'd  the  rapid  tide, 

Acpordingto  tht^  doubtful  story, 
To  woo, — add— Lord  knows  what  beside. 

And  swam  for  Love,  as  I  for  Glory  ; 

5 
'Twere  hard  to  say  who  fared  the  best: 

Sad  mortals  !  thus  (he  Gods  still  plague  you  I 
He  lost  his  labour,  I  ma)  jest  : 

For  he  was  drotvn'd  and  I've  the  a^ue. 


hour  and  ten.  minutes.  The  water  was  extremely  cold 
from  the  meltint'  'f  the  niountain-Nnows.  About  three 
weeks  before,  in  April,  we  hail  ma'e  an  attempt,  but 
havingr  ridden  all  ihe  way  from  the  Troad  the  same 
morning,  and  'hf  water  bpinjr  of  an  icy  chillness,  we 
found  it  neces^al■yll>  po-pone  ihe  conip^etion  till  the  fri- 
gate anchored  below  the  castles,  when  we  swam  the 
straiJs  asjusi  st"eil,  enteiini»- a  consid" 'ahle  way  above 
the  European,  and  landing  bel  >vv  the  Asiatic,  fort. 
Chevalier  says  that  a  young  Jew  swam  the  same 
distance  for  his  mistress  ;  and  Olivr-r  m -n  ions  its  hav- 
ing been  done  by  a  Neapolitan  •,  bu  our  "Ounsel,  Tarra- 
gona, remembered  neither  of  these  circumstances,  and 
tried  to  dissuade  us  from  ihe  -ittempt  A  number  of  the 
S^Nette's  crew  were  known  to  har-  sccomplished  a 
greater  distance*,  and  the  only  thing  that  surprised  me 
was,  that,  as  doui>ts  had  been  entertained  .if  the  truth 
of  Leander'sstory,no  traveller  had  ever  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  its  practicability. 
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SONG. 

Zwn  |i8,  ecu  dyflrrti).* 
Athens,  1810. 
1. 
M^lD  of  Athens,  ere  we  part, 
Give,  oh,  give  me  back  my  heart  '■ 
Or,  since  thou  hast  left  my  breast, 
Keep  it  now,  and  take  the  rest  '■ 
Hear  my  voiv  before  I  go, 
ZcuTi  liu,  cat  dyanu. 
2. 
By  those  tresses  unconfined, 
Woo'd  by  each  ^gean  wind  ; 
By  those  lids,  whose  jetty  'ringe 
Kiss  thy  soft  cheeks'  blooming  tinge ; 
By  those  vv  ild  eyes  like  the  roe, 
ZcoTi  (lb,  cas  d7c-fc'. 

3. 
By  that  lip  I  long  to  taste ; 
By  that  zone-encircled  waist; 
By  all  the  loken-flowerst  that  tell 
What  words  can  never  speak  so  well ; 
By  Love's  alternate  joy  and  wo, 
Zoon  na,  COS  iyana. 

*  Zoe  mou  sas  agapo  or  Zun  jia,  cTQi  Ayanu,  a  Roiiia- 
ic  expression  of  tenderness  :  If  I  translate  it  I  shall  af- 
front the  gentlemen,  as  it  may  seem  that  1  supposed  they 
could  not  5  and  if  I  do  not  I  may  affront  the  ladies.  For 
fear  of  any  misconstruction  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  I 
shall  do  so,  begging-  pardon  of  the  learned.  It  means 
"  My  life,  I  love  you !"  which  sounds  very  prettily  in  all 
languages,  and  is  as  much  in  fashion  in  Greece  at  this 
day,  as  Juvenal  tells  us,  the  two  first  words  were 
amongst  the  Roman  ladies,  whose  erotic  expressions 
were  all  Hellenized. 

t  In  the  East  (where  the  ladies  are  not  taught  to  write, 
lest  they  should  scribble  assignations)  flowers,  cinders, 
pebbles,  &c  convey  the  sentiments  of  the  parties  by  that 
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4 
Maid  of  Athens  '•  T  am  gone  : 
Think  of  me,  sweet!  when  alone. 
Though  1  fly  to  Istambol  * 
Athens  holds  my  heart  and  soul  : 
Can  I  cease  to  love  the^?  No  '• 
ZcoT)  ^^ti  aoi  ayoTru. 

(     TRANSLATION  OF  THE  ROMAIC  SONG 

*'  MtTEVCO  liSi  '1j  Tftp'.€(TK> 

"  Q'  patclah  Xax3x,"  &c. 

The  song  from  which  this  is  takeo  is  a  great  favourite 
with  the  young  girls  of  A'-hens  of  all  classes.  Theii 
manner  of  singing  it  is  by  verses  in  rotation,  the  whole 
number  present  joining  in  the  chorus  I  have  heard 
it  frequently  at  our '•  Xop<""  in  the  winlerof  1810-11 
The  air  is  plaintive  and  pretty. 

1. 

I  ENTER  thy  garden  of  roses, 

Beloved  and  fair  Haide6 
Each  inerning  where  Flora  reposes, 

For  surely  I  see  her  in  thee . 
Oh  Lovely!  thus  low  I  implore  thee, 

Receive  this  fond  truth  from  my  tongue, 
Which  utters  its  song  to  adore  thee. 

Yet  trembles  for  what  it  has  sung  ; 
As  the  branch,  at  the  bidding  of  Nature, 

Adds  fragrance  and  fruit  to  the  tree, 
Through  her  eyes,  through  her  every  feature,. 

Shines  the  soul  of  the  young  Haided- . 

2. 

But  the  loveliest  garden  grows  hateful 
When  Love  has  abandoned  the  bowers  ; 

".iiiiversal  deputy  of  Mercury— an  old  woman.  A  cinder 
says,"  I  burn  for  thee;"  a  bunch  of  flowers  tied  with 
fiair,  "  Take  me  and  fly  •,"  but  a  pebble  declares—what 
nothing  else  can. 

*  Constantinople^ 
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Bring  me  hemlock — since  mine  is  ungrateful. 

That  herb  is  more  fragrant  than  flowers, 
The  poison,  when  pour'd  from  the  chalice, 

Will  deeply  embitter  the  bowl ; 
But  when  drunk  to  escaf)e  from  thy  malice, 

Tlie  draught  shall  be  sweet  to  my  soql. 
Too  crue!  I  in  vain  I  implore  thee 

My  heart  from  these  horrors  to  save  : 
Will  nought  to  my  bosom  restore  thee  ? 

Then  open  the  gates  of  the  grave. 
S. 
As  the  chief  who  to  combat  advances 

Secure  of  his  conquest  before. 
Thus  thou,  with  those  eyes  for  thy  lances, 

Hast  pierced  through  ray  heart  to  its  core. 
Ah,  tell  me,  my  soul !  must  I  perish 

By  pangs  which  a  smile  would  dispel  ? 
Would  the  hope,   which  thou  once  bad'st  me  che- 

For  torture  repay  me  too  well  ?  [rish 

Now  sad  is  the  garden  of  roses. 

Beloved  but  false  Haidge  ! 
There  Flora  all  wither'd  reposes, 

And  mourns  o'er  thine  absence  with  me. 

WRITTEN  BENEATH  A  PICTLT.K 
1. 

Dear  object  of  defeated  care  ! 

Though  now  of  Love  and  thee  bereft, 
To  reconcile  me  with  despair 

Thine  image  and  my  tears  are  left. 
2. 
'Tis  said  with  sorrow  Timp  can  cop»  ; 

But  this  I  feel  can  ne'er  be  true  ; 
For  by  the  death-blow  of  ray  Hope 

My  Memory  immortal  grew. 
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ON  FARTING, 


The  kiss,  dear  maid  !  thy  lip  has  left, 
Shall  never  part  from  mine, 

Till  happier  hours  restore  the  gift 
Untainted  back  to  thine, 


Thy  paling  glance,  which  fondly  beams. 

An  equal  love  may  see  ; 
The  tear  that  from  thine  eyelid  streams 

Can  weep  no  change  in  me. 


I  ask  no  pledge  to  make  me  blest 

In  gazing  when  alone  ; 
Nor  one  memorial  for  a  breast. 

Whose  thoughts  are  all  thine  own. 

4. 

Nor  need  I  write— to  tell  the  tale 
My  pen  were  doubly  weak  : 

Oh!  what  can  idle  words  avail. 
Unless  the  heart  could  speak  ? 

5. 
By  day  or  night,  in  weal  or  wo, 

That  heart,  no  longer  free. 
Must  bear  the  love  it  cannot  show, 

And  silent  ache  for  thee. 
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TRANSLATION  OF  THE  FAMOUS  GREEK 
WAR  SONG. 

Levlt  iraiSst  tcov  FjK\r\vav. 
Written  by  Riga,  who  perished  in  the  attempt  to  revolu- 
tionize Gretce.    The  following  translation  isaslitera* 
as  the  author  could  make  ii  re  verse  ;  it  is  of  the  same 
nieasure  as  that  of  the  original. 

Sons  of  the  Greeks,  arise  ! 

The  2-lorious  hour's  gone  forth. 
A  nd,  worth\  of  such  ties. 
Display  who  gave  us  birth. 

Chorus. 
Sons  of  Greeks  I  let  us  go 
In  arms  against  the  loe, 
Till  their  hated  blood  shalfflow 
In  a  river  past  our  feet 

2 

r  hen  roanfullv  despising 

The  Turkish  t\  rant's  >oke, 
Let  your  country  S'^e  you  rising, 

And  all  her  chains  are  broke. 
Brave  shades  of  chiefs  and  sages, 

Behold  the  rommon  strife  ! 
Hellenes  of  past  ages, 

Oh,  start  again  to  life.' 
At  the  sound  of  my  trumpet  breaking 

Your  sleep,  oh  join  with  rne  ! 
And  the  seven-hili'd*  city  seeking, 

Fight  conquer  till  we  are  free. 

•Sons  of  Greeks,  <tc 

'■  Constan^iuople. 
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3. 

Sparta,  Sparta,  why  in  slumbei : 

Letharic  dost  thou  lie  ? 
Awake  and  join  thy  numbers 

With  Athens,  old  allay  ! 
Leonidas  recalling, 

That  chief  of  ancient  song, 
Who  saved  ye  once  from  falling. 

Tb«  terrible  !  the  strong  ! 
Who  made  that  bold  diversion 

In  old  Thppmopylse, 
And  warring  with  the  Persian 

To  keep  his  country  free  ; 
With  his  three  hundred  waging 

The  battle  long  he  stood, 
And  like  a  lion  raging. 

Expired  in  seas  of  blood. 

Sons  of  Greeks,  &c. 


TO  THYRZA. 

Without  a  stone  to  mark  the  spot, 

And  say,  what  Truth  might  well  have  said, 
By  all,  save  one,  perchance  forijot, 

Ah,  wherefore  art  thou  lowly  laid  ? 
By  many  a  shore  and  many  a  sea 

Divided,  yet  beloved  in  vain  ; 
The  past,  the  future  fled  to  thee 
To  bid  us  meet — no—ne'er  again  I 
Could  this  hav£  been — a  word,  a  look 

That  softly  said,  "  we  part  in  peace," 
ITad  taught  my  bosom  how  to  brook. 

With  fainter  sighs,  thy  soul's  release 
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And  didst  thou  not  since  death  for  thee 

Prepared  a  light  and  pangless  dart, 
Once  long  for  him  thou  ne'er  shalt  see, 

Who  held,  and  holds  thee  in  his  heart  r 
lOh !  who  like  him  had  watch 'd  thee  here  " 
1     Or  sadly  mark  thy  glazing  eye, 
In  that  dread  hour  ere  death  appear. 

When  silent  Sorrow  fears  to  sigh. 
Till  all  was  past  ?  But  when  no  more 

'Twas  thine  to  reck  of  human  wo. 
Affection's  heart-drops,  gushing  o'er. 

Had  flow'd  as  fast— as  now  they  flow. 
Shall  they  not  flow,  when  many  a  day 

In  these,  to  me,  deserted  (owers, 
iEre  call'd  but  for  a  time  away,    . 
I      Aflfection's mingling  tears  were  ours  : 
iOurs  too  the  glance  none  saw  beside  ; 

The  smile  none  else  might  understand  : 
iThe  whisper'd  thought  of  hearts  allied, 
I     The  pressure  of  the  thrilling  hand  ; 
[The  kiss  so  guiltless  and  refined 
•  That  Love  each  warmer  wish  forbore  ; 
I  Those  eyes  proclaim'd  so  pure  a  mind, 
i    Even  passion  blush'd  to  plead  for  more. 
The  tone  that  taught  me  to  rejoice, 
I    WTien  prone,  unlike  thee,  to  repine  5 
The  song,  celestial  from  thy  voice, 

But  sweet  to  me  from  none  but  thine  : 
The  pledge  we  wore — I  wear  it  still. 

But  where  is  thine .'' — ah,  where  art  thou  - 
){t  have  I  borne  the  weight  of  ill. 
But  never  bent  beneath  till  now.'' 
Veil  hast  thou  left  in  life's  blest  bloom 
The  cup  of  wo  for  me  to  drain  : 
f  rest  alone  be  in  the  tomb, 
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I  would  not  wish  thee  here  again  ; 
But  if  in  words  more  blest  than  this 

Thy  virtues  seek  a  fitter  sphere, 
Impart  some  portion  of  thy  bliss, 

To  wean  me  from  mine  anguish  here. 
Teach  me — too  early  taught  b}  thee  I 

To  bear,  forgiving  and  tbrgiveu  : 
On  earth  thy  love  was  «uch  lo  me ; 

It  faiu  would  form  my  hope  in  heaven  : 


STANZAS. 
1. 

A  w  A  Y ,  aw  ay ,  ye  note  s  t)  f  WO  ! 

Be  silent  thou  once  soothing  strain. 
Or  I  must  flee  from  hence,  for,  oh  I 

I  dare  not  trust  those  sounds  again. 
Jo  me  they  speak  of  brighter  days— 

But  lull  the  chords,  for  now,  alas  .' 
I  must  not  think,  I  may  not  gaze 

On  what  I  am,  on  what  I  was. 
2. 
The  voice  that  made  those  sounds  more  sweei 

Is  hush'd,  and  all  their  charms  are  fled  ; 
And  now  their  softest  notes  repeat. 

A  dirge,  an  anthem  o'er  the  dead! 
Yes,  Thyrza !  yes,  they  breathe  of  thee, 

Beloved  dust !  since  dust  thou  art ; 
And  all  that  once  was  harmony 

Is  worse  than  discord  to  my  heart ! 
3. 
*Tis  silent  all  I— but  on  my  ear 

The  TTell-remember'd  echoes  thrill , 
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I  hear  a  voice  I  would  not  hear, 
A  voice  that  now  might  well  be  still, 

Yet  oft  mj  doubting  soul  'twill  shake  •• 
Even  slumber  owns  its  gentle  tone, 

Till  consciousness  mil  vainly  wake 
To  listen,  though  the  dream  be  flown  > 


Sweet  Thyrza  !  waking  as  in  sleep, 

Thou  art  but  now  a  lovely  dream  ; 
A  star  that  trembled  ?'er  the  deep, 

Then  turn'd  from  eartii  its  tender  beam- 
But  he,  who  through  life's  dreary  way 

Must  pass,  when  heaven  is  veil'd  in  wrata» 
Will  long  lament  the  vanish'd  ray 

That  scatter'd  gladness  o'er  his  path. 


TO  THYRZA. 


One  struggle  more,  and  I  am  free 

From  pangs  that  rend  my  heart  in  twain  , 
One  last  long  sigh  to  love  and  thee. 

Then  back  to  busy  life  again. 
It  suits  me  well  to  mingle  now 

With  things  that  never  pleased  before 
Though  everj-joy  is  fled  below, 

"VMiat  future  grief  can  touch  me  more  : 

2, 

Then  bring  me  wine,  the  banquet  bring  ; 

Man  was  not  form'd  to  live  alone : 
I'll  be  that  light  unmeaning  thing 

That  smiles  v.ith  all,  and  weeps  with  coii«. 
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It  was  not  thus  in  days  more  dear, 
It  never  would  have  been,  but  thou 

Hast  fled,  and  left  me  lonely  here; 
Thou'rt  nothing,  all  are  nothing  now. 


Tn  vain  my  lyre  would  lightly  breathe ! 

The  smile  that  sorrow  fain  would  wear 
But  mocks  the  wo  that  lurks  beneath , 
Like  roses  o'er  a  sepulchre. 
Though  gay  companions  o'er  the  bowl 

Dispel  awhile  the  sense  of  ill; 
Though  pleasure  fires  the  maddening  soul, 

The  heart— the  heart  is  lonely  still ! 

4. 
On  many  r  lone  and  lovely  night 

It  sooth'd  to  gaze  upon  the  s  ky 
For  then  I  deem'd  the  heavenly  light 

Shone  sweetly  on  thy  pensive  eye : 
And  oft  I  thought  at  Cynthia's  noon. 

When  sailing  o'er  the  ^gean  wave, 
*'  Now  Thyrze  gazes  on  that  moon—" 

Alas,  it  gleam'd  upon  her  grave  .' 

5. 
When  stretch'd  on  fever's  sleepless  bed, 

And  sickness  shrunk  my  throbbing  vein?, 
"  'Tis  comfort  still,"  I  fain'ly  said, 

"  That  Thyrza  cannot  know  my  pains  ;" 
Like  freedom  to  the  time-worn  slave, 

A  boon  'tis  idfe  then  to  give, 
Relenting  Nature  vainly  gave 

My  life,  when  Thyrza  ceased  to  live  ! 
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6, 
My  Thyrza's  pledge  in  better  days, 

Whea  love  aad  life  alike  were  new  ! 
How  different  now  thou  meet'st  my  gaze  I 

How  tinged  by  time  with  soitow's  hue  ! 
The  heart  that  gave  itself  with  thee 

Is  silent— ah,  were  mine  as  still  ! 
Though  cold  as  e'en  the  dead  can  be, 

I  feel,  it  sickens  with  the  chill. 

7. 
Thou  bitter  pledge  !  thou  mournful  token  ! 

Though  painful,  welcome  to  my  breast  '• 
Still,  still,  preserve  that  love  unbroken, 

Or  break  the  heart  to  which  thou'rt  prest ! 
Time  tempers  love,  but  not  removes. 

More  hallow'd  when  its  hope  is  iled  ; 
Oh  !  what  are  thousand  living  loves 

To  that  which  cannot  quit  the  dead  ? 
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When  Time,  or  soon  or  late,  shall  bring 
The  dreamless  sleep  that  lulls  the  d.;ad. 

Oblivion  !  may  thy  languid  wing 
Wave  gently  o'er  my  dying  bed  • 

2. 
i\o  band  of  friends,  or  heirs  be  there, 
To  weep,  or  wish,  the  coming  blow 
No  maiden,  with  dishevell'd  hair, 
'''ofeel,  or  feign,  decorous  wo. 
■'I   v^ — 1 . 
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s. 

But  silent  let  me  sink  to  earth. 
With  no  officious  mourners  near  ■. 

I  would  not  mar  one  hour  of  mirth, 
Nor  startle  Friendship  with  a  fear 

4. 
Yet  Love,  if  Love  in  such  an  hour 

Cou'd  noblj  check  its  useless  sighs. 
Might  then  exert  its  latest  power 

In  her  who  lives  and  him  who  dies. 


'Twere  sweet,  my  Psyche  !  to  the  last 
Thy  features  still  serene  to  see  : 

Forgetful  of  its  struggles  past, 
E'en  Pain  itself  should  smile  on  thee, 

6. 
But  vain  the  wish— for  beauty  still 

Will  shrink,  as  shrinks  the  ebbing  breath  . 
And  woman's  tear,  produced  at  will. 

Deceive  in  life,  unman  in  death. 

7. 

Then  lonely  be  my  latest  hour. 
Without  regret,  without  a  groan  ■ 

For  thousandiDeath  hath  ceased  to  iower> 
And  pain  been  transient  or  unknown. 

8. 

•  Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go,"  alas  f 
Where  all  have  gone,  and  all  Must  go 

To  be  the  nothing  that  I  was 
Ere  bom  to  life  and  living  wr?. 


'ount  o'er  the  joys  thine  hours  have  seen. 

Count  o'er  thy  days  from  anguish  free, 
And  know,  whatever  thou  hast  been, 

'Tis  something  better  not  to  be. 


STANZAS. 

'  Heu  quanto  minus  est  cum  reliquis  versari  quam  t 
•neminU?*'." 


And  thou  art  dead,  as  young  and  fair 

As  aught  of  mortal  birth; 
And  form  so  soft,  and  charms  so  rare, 

Too  soon  retura'd  to  earth  ! 
i  hough  Earth  received  thein  in  her  bed 
And  o'er  the  spot  the  crwrd  may  tread 

In  carelessness  or  mirth. 
There  is  an  eye  which  could  not  brook 
A  moment  on  that  grave  to  look. 

2. 

I  will  not  ask  where  thou  liest  low, 

Nor  gaze  upon  the  spot ; 
There  flowers  or  weeds  at  will  may  grow, 

So  I  behold  them  not : 
It  is  enough  for  me  to  prove 
That  what  I  loved  and  long  must  love 

Like  common  earth  can  rot ; 
To  me  there  needs  no  stone  to  tell, 
"Tis  nothing  that  I  loved  so  well. 

S. 
Yet  did  I  love  thee  to  the  last 
As  fervently  as  thou, 
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Who  didst  not  change  through  all  the  pasf. 

And  canst  not  alter  now. 
The  love  where  Death  has  set  his  seal, 
Nor  age  can  chill,  nor  rival  steal, 

Nor  falsehood  disavow : 
And,  what  were  worse,  thou  canst  not  see 
Or  wrong,  or  change,  or  fault  in  me. 


The  better  days  of  life  were  ours  ; 

The  worst  can  be  but  nnine  : 
The  sun  that  cheers,  the  storm  that  lowers, 

Shall  never  more  be  thine. 
The  silence  of  that  dreamless  sleep 
I  envy  now  too  much  to  weep  ; 

Nor  need  I  to  repine 
Tliat  all  those  charms  have  pass'd  away ; 
I  might  have  watch'd  through  long  decay. 

5. 
The  flower  in  ripen'd  bloom  unmatch'd 

Must  fall  the  earliest  prey  ; 
Though  by  no  hand  untimely  snatch'd, 

The  leaves  must  drop  away  : 
And  yet  it  were  a  greater  grief 
To  watch  it  withering,  leaf  by  leaf, 

Than  see  it  pluck'd  today ; 
Since  earthly  eye  but  ill  can  bear 
To  trace  the  change  to  foul  from  fair. 

6. 
1  know  not  if  I  could  have  borne 

To  see  ihy  beauties  fade ; 
I'he  night  that  foUow'd  such  a  mprn 

Hfl.-t  uorn  a  deeper  shade  '■ 
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■  ;  V  r.ay  without  a  cloud  hath  past, 
r,d  thou  wert  lovely  to  the  last ; 
Kxtingui?hVi,  notdeca)'d; 
-  stars  that  shoot  along  the  sky 
:,:ne  brightest  as  they  fall  from  liigh. 

7. 
A^  once  I  wept,  if  I  could  weep 

My  tears  might  well  be  shed, 
To  think  I  was  not  near  to  keep 

One  vigil  o'er  thy  bed  ; 
lo  gaze,  how  fondly  !  on  thy  face, 
fo  fold  thee  in  a  faint  ennbrace, 

Uphold  thy  drooping  head  ; 

id  show  that  lore,  however  vain, 

:r  thou  nor  I  can  feel  again. 

8. 
Yf.t  how  much  less  it  were  to  gain,     . 

Though  thou  hast  left  me  free. 
The  loveliest  things  that  still  remain, 

Than  thus  remember  thee  ! 
The  all  of  tliine  that  cannot  die 
Through  dark  and  dread  Eternity, 

P..ctiim£  again  to  me, 
A.nd  more  thy  buried  love  endears 
Than  aught,  except  its  livingyears. 


STANZAS. 


"  r,  sometimes  in  the  haunts  of  men 
Thine  image  from  my  breast  may  fade, 

The  lonely  hour  presents  again 
The  semblance  of  thy  gentle  shade  , 
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\nd  now  that  sad  and  silent  hour 

Thus  much  of  thee  can  still  restore, 
\nd  sorrow  unobserved  may  pour 
The  plaint  she  dare  not  speak  before, 


Oh,  pardon  that  in  crowds  awhile, 

I  waste  one  thought  1  owe  to  thee, 
And,  self-condema'd,  appear  to  smile, 

Unfaithful  to  thy  Memory  I 
Nor  deem  that  memory  less  dear, 

That  then  I  seem  not  to  repine, 
I  would  not  fools  should  overhear 

One  sigh  that  should  be  wholly  thiru 


If  not  the  goblet  pass  unquaff'd, 

It  is  not  drain'd  to  banish  care, 
The  cup  must  hold  a  deadlier  draught, 

That  brings  a  Lethe  for  despair, 
And  could  Oblivion  set  my  soul 

P'rom  all  her  troubled  visions  free, 
I'd  dash  to  eartli  the  sweetest  howl 

That  drown'd  a  single  thought  of  thee. 


For  wert  thou  vanish'd  from  my  mindj 

Where  could  my  vacant  bosom  turn? 
And  who  would  then  remain  behind 

To  honour  thine  abandon'd  Urn  ? 
No,  no — it  is  my  sorrow's  pride 

That  last  dear  duty  to  fulfil : 
Though  all  the  world  forget  beside, 

■  lismer-t  that  I  remember  still. 
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5. 

.  or  well  I  know,  that  such  had  been 
Thy  gentle  care  for  him,  who  now 
amourn'd  shall  quit  ih:s  mortal  scene, 
Where  none  regarded  him,  but  thou  : 

^nd,  Oh  !  I  feel  in  that  was  given 
A  blessing  never  meant  for  rae  ; 

Ihou  wert  too  like  a  dream  of  Heaven, 
For  earthly  love  to  merit  thee. 

March  Uth,  1812 


1  his  jx)em  and  the  following  were  wriiten  some  years 
ago] 

TO  A  YOUTHFUL  FRIEND. 

1. 

Faw  years  have  pass'd  since  thou  and  I 
Were  firmest  friends,  at  least  in  name, 

And  childhood's  gay  sincerity 
Preserved  our  feelings  long  the  same . 

2. 
;,jt  now,  like  me,  too  well  thou  know'it 

What  trifles  oft  the  heart  recall ; 
And  those  who  once  have  loved  the  most 

Too  soon  forget  they  loved  at  all. 

S. 
And  such  the  change  the  heart  displavs. 

So  frail  is  early  friendship's  rei^j^ii, 
A  month's  brief  lapse,  perhaps  a  day's, 

Will  viev/  thv  mind  estranged  again. 
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i{  so,  it  never  shall  be  mine 
To  inourn  the  loss  of  such  a  heart'; 

The  fault  was  Nature's  fault,  not  thine, 
Which  made  thee  fickle  as  thou  art. 

5. 
As  rolls  the  ocean's  changing  tide, 

So  human  feelings  ebb  and  flow, 
And  who  would  in  a  breast  confide 

Where  stormy  passions  ever  glow 

6. 
It  boots  not,  tliat  together  bred. 

Our  childish  days  were  days  of  joy ; 
My  spring  of  life  has  quickly  fled; 

Thou,  loo,  hath  ceased  to  be  a  boy, 

7. 
And  when  we  bid  adieu  to  youth, 

Slaves  to  the  specious  world's  control, 
We  sigh  a  long  fai  ewell  to  truth  ; 

That  world  corrupts  the  noblest  soul. 

8. 
Ah,  jojous  season !  when  the  mind 

Dares  all  things  boldly  but  to  lie; 
When  thought,  ere  spoke,  is  unconfineci, 

And  sparkles  in  the  placid  eye. 

9. 
Not  so  in  man's  maturer  years. 

When  Man  himself  is  but  a  tool ; 
When  interest  sways  our  hopes  and  fears. 

And  all  must  love  and  hate  bv  rule. 
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10. 
rVith  fools  In  kindred  vice  the  samft, 

We  learn  at  length  our  faults  to  blen<3. 
And  those,  and  those  alone  may  claim 
The  prostituted  name  of  friend. 

11. 
Such  is  the  common  lot  of  man  : 

Can  we  then'  scape  from  folly  free.*' 
Can  we  reverse  the  general  plan, 

Nor  be  what  all  in  turn  must  be  ? 

12. 
>"o,  for  myself,  so  dark  my  fate 

Through  every  turn  of  life  hath  been  ; 
Man  and  the  world  I  so  much  hate, 

I  care  not  when  I  quit  the  scene. 


But  thou,  with  spirit  frail  and  light, 
Wilt  sliine  awhiie  and  pass  away; 

As  glow-worms  sparkle  through  the  night, 
But  dare  not  stand  the  test  of  dav. 


Alas  !  whenever  Folly  calls 
Where  parasites  and  princes  meet, 

(For  cherish'd  first  in  royal  halls, 
The  welcome  vices  kindly  greet.) 

15. 
Ev'n  now  thou'rt  nightly  seen  to  add 
One  insect  to  the  fluttering  crowd , 
And  still  thy  trifling  heart  is  glad, 
^;    To  join  tke  vain,  and  court  the  proud. 
I  it 
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There  dost  thou  glide  from  fair  to  fair. 
Still  simpering  on  with  eager  haste, 

As  flies  along;  the  gay  parterre. 
That  taint  the  flowers  the/  scarcely  taste 

IT. 

But  say,  what  nj-mph  will  prize  the  flame 
Which  seems,  as  marshy  vupours  movp. 

To  flit  along  from  dame  to  dame, 
An  igni  s  fatuus  gleara  cf  love  r 

18. 
What  friend  for  thee,  howe'er  inclined, 

Will  deign  to  own  a  'duel red  care  ? 
Wto  will  debase  his  manly  mind, 

For  friendship  every  fool  may  ^hare  ' 

19. 
In  time  forbear  ;  amidst  the  throng     v. 

No  moie  so  base  a  thing-  be  seen  ; 
No  more  so  idly  pa?s  along  : 

Be  something,  any  thing,  but — mean 


TO  »**»«» 


Well  1  thou  art  happy,  and  I  ftel 
That  I  should  thus  be  happy  too ; 

For  still  my  heart  regards  thy  weal 
Warmly,  as  it  was  wont  to  do. 

2. 
Thy  husband's  blest— and  'twill  impart 
^  Some  pangs  to  view  his  happier  lot : 
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"mt  let  tnem  pass — Oh  5  how  my  heart 
Would  hate  him,  if  he  loved  thee  not  '• 

3. 

'>\'hen  lare  I  saw  thy  favourite  child, 
I  thought  my  jealous  heart  would  break  i 

But  when  th'  unconscious  infant  smiled, 
I  kiss'd  it,  for  its  mother's  sake. 

4, 

'.  kiss'd  it,  and  repress'd  my  sighs 
Its  father  in  its  face  to  see; 
•ut  then  it  had  its  mother's  eyes, 
.*nd  they  were  all  to  love  and  me. 

Mary,  adieu  ■  I  must  away  ; 

While  thou  art  blest  I'll  not  repine  ; 
But  near  thee  I  can  never  stay ; 

My  heart  would  soon  again  be  thine. 

6. 
I  deem'd  that  time,  I  deem'd  that  pride 

Had  quench'd  at  length  my  boyish  flame 
Nor  knew,  till  seated  by  thy  side. 

My  heart  in  all,  save  hope,  the  same. 

7 

Vet  was  I  calm  ;  J  knew  the  time 

My  breast  would  thrill  before  thy  look  ; 

Kiit  now  to  tremble  were  a  crime — 
"We  met,  and  not  a  nerve  was  shook. 


I  saw  thee  gaze  upon  my  face. 
Yet  meet  with  no  confusion  there  : 
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One  on!;-  feeling  could'st  thou  trace  . 
The  sullen  calmness  of  despair. 

9. 
Away «  away  !  my  early  dream 

Remembrance  never  must  awake  : 
Oh  •  where  is  Lethe's  fabled  stream  .' 

Rly  foolish  heart,  be  still,  or  break. 


ON  A  CORNELIAN  HEART  WHICH  WAS 

BROKEN. 

1. 

Ill-fatf.d  Heart  -  and  can  it  be 

That  thou  shoiildst  thus  be  rent  in  twain  ' 

Have  years  of  care  for  thine  and  thee 
Alike  been  all  employ'd  in  vain  ? 

2. 

Yet  precious  seems  each  shatter'd  part, 

And  every  fragment  dearer  grown. 
Since  he  who  wears  thee,  feels  thou  art 

A  fitter  emblem  of  his  own. 


FROM  THE  PORTUGUESK. 
In  moments  to  delight  devoted, 

"  My  life  '•"  with  tend'rest  tone,  you  cry  ; 
Dear  words  !  on  which  my  heart  had  doled. 

If  youth  could  neither  fade  nor  die. 
To  death  even  hours  like  these  must  roll, 

Ah  '■  then  repeat  those  accents  nevr  r  ; 
Or  change  "  my  Uf'e  '•"  into  "  my  soul  '■' ' 

Which,  like  my  love,  exists  for  ever. 
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IMPROMPTU,  IN  REPLY  TO  A  FRIEND. 
When  from  the  heart  where  Sorrow  sits, 

Her  dusky  shadow  mounts  too  high. 
And  o'er  the  clianging  aspect  flits. 

And  clouds  the  bruw,  or  fills  the  eye  ; 
Heed  not  that  gloom  which  soon  shall  sink  : 

My  thoughts  their  dungeon  know  too  well ; 
Back  to  ray  breast  the  wanderei-s  shrink, 

And  droop  within  their  silent  cell. 


BEING  ASKED  WHAT  WAS  THE  ORI- 
GIN OF  LOVE. 

;;:£•'  Origin  of  Love  !"— Ah  why 

That  cruel  question  ask  of  me, 
\Mien  thou  may'st  read  in  many  an  eye 

He  starts  to  life  on  seeing  thee  ? 
And  should'st  thou  seek  his  end  to  know  ; 

My  heart  forbodes,  my  fears  foresee, 
He'll  linger  loug  in  sileni  wo ; 

But  live—until  I  cease  to  be. 


ADDRESS, 

2:  OXEN     AT    THK   OPENING    OF   DRCRY-LANE   THEA 
TR£,   SATURDAY,    OCTOBER  10,  1312. 

In  one  dread  night  our  city  saw,  and  sigh'd, 
Bow'd  to  the  dust,  the  Drama's  tower  of  pride, 
In  one  short  hour  beheld  the  blazing  fane, 
*  voUo  sink,  and  Shakspeare  cease  to  reign. 
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Ye  who  beheld, (oh  !  sigKt  admired  and  mouru'd, 
Whose  radiance  mock'd  the  ruin  it  adorn'd  !) 
Through  clouds  of  fire,  the  massy  fragments  riven, 
Like  Israel's  pillar,  rhase  the  night  from  heaven ;   ' 
Saw  the  long  column  of  revolving  flames    , 
Shake  its  red  shadow  o'er  the  startled  Thames, 
Whilethoutands,throng'd  around  the  burning  dome,' 
Shrank  back  appall'd,  and  trembling  for  their  home, 
As  glared  the  volumed  blaze,  and  ghastly  shone 
The  skies,  with  lightnings  awful  as  their  own, 
Till  blackening  ashes  and  the  lonply  wall 
Usurp'd  the  Muse's  realm,  and  mark'd  her  fall : 
Say — s^all  this  new  or  less  aspirrng  pile, 
Rear'd  where  once  rose  the  n)ightiest  in  our  isle, 
Know  the  same  favour  which  the  former  knew, 
A  shrine  for  Shakspeare — worthy  him  and  you  ? 

Yes— it  shall  be  -  The  magic  of  that  name 
Defies  the  scythe  of  time,  the  torch  of  flame; 
On  the  same  spot  still  consecrates  the  scene, 
And  bids  the  Drama  be  where  she  hath  been  : 
Th'^s  fabric's  birth  attests  the  potent  spell — 
Indulge  our  honest  pride,  and  say.  How  well! 

As  soars  this  fane  to  emulate  the  last, 
Oh  !  might  we  draw  our  omens  from  the  past. 
Some  hour  propitious  to  our  prayers  may  boast 
Names  such  as  hallow  still  the  dome  we  lost. 
On  Drury  first  your  Siddons'  thrilling  art 
O'erwhelm'd  the  gentlest  storsn'dthe  sternest  heart, 
On  Drury,  Garrick's  latest  laurel  grew  ; 
Here  your  last  tears  retirin;r  Rosf  ius  drew, 
Sigh'd  his  last  thanks,  and  wept  his  last  adieu  ; 
But  still  for  livmg  wit  the  wreaths  may  bloom 
That  only  waste  their  odours  o'er  the  lomb  • 
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Such  Drury  claim'd  and  claims — nor  you  refuse 
One  tribute  to  revive  his  slumbering  muse ; 
With  garlands  deck  your  own  Menander's  head  : 
Xor  hoard  your  honours  idly  for  the  dead  • 

Dear  are  the  days  which  made  our  annaU  bright, 
Kre  Garrick  fled,  or  Brinsley  ceased  to  write. 
Heirs  to  their  labour,  like  all  high-bom  heirs, 
Vain  of  our  ancestry  as  they  of  theirs  ; 
While  thus  Remembrance  borrows. Banquo's  glass 
To  claim  the  sceptred  shadows  as  they  pass, 
Aud  we  the  mirror  hold,  where  imaged  shine 
Immortal  n^mes,  emblazon'd  on  our  line, 
Pause — ere  their  feebfer  offspring  you  condemn, 
Reflect  how  hard  the  task  to  rival  them  ! 

Friends  of  the  stage !  to  whom  both  Players  and 
Must  sue  alike  for  pardon  or  for  praise,  [Plays 

Whose  indging  voice  and  eye  alone  direct 
The  boundless  power  to  cherish  or  reject ; 
If  e'er  frivolity  has  led  to  fame, 
A.nd  made  us  blush  that  you  forbore  to  blame  ; 
li  e'er  the  sinking  stage  could  condescend 
To  sooth  the  sickly  taste,  it  dare  not  mend, 
All  past  reproach  may  present  scenes  refute, 
And  censure,  wisely  loud,  be  justly  mute  1 
Oh  :  Since  your  fiat  stamps  the  Drama's  laws. 
Forbear  to  mock  us  with  misplaced  applause  ; 
So  pride  shall  doubly  nerve  the  actor's  power- 
And  Pieason's  voice  be  echo'd.  back  by  ours  • 

This  greeting  o'er,  the  ancient  rule  obey'd, 
The  drama's  homage  by  her  herald  paid, 
Receive  our  welcome  too,  whose  every  tone 
'-springs  from  our  hearts,  and  fain  would  win  your 
own. 
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The  curtain  rises — may  our  stage  unfold 
Scenes  not  unworthy  Drury's  days  of  old  ! 
Britons  our  judges,  Nature  for  our  guide, 
Still  may  we  please — long,  long  may  you  pr^iiside 


TO  TIME. 
Time:  on  whose  arbitrary  wing 

The  varying  hours  must  flag  or  fly, 
\^^lOse  tardy  winter,  fleeting  spring, 

But  drag  or  drive  us  on  to  die- 
Hail  thou  '•  who  on  my  birih  bestow'd 

Those  boons  to  all  that  know  thee  known  ; 
Yet  better  I  sustain  thy  load, 

For  now  I  bear  the  weight  alone. 
I  would  not  one  fond  heart  should  share 
The  bitter  moments  thou  hast  given  ; 
And  pardon  thee,  since  thou  could'st  spare 

All  that  I  loved  to  peace  or  heaven. 
To  thena  be  joy  or  rest,  on  me 

Thy  future  ills  shall  prees  in  vain  ; 
I  nothing  owe  but  years  to  thee, 
A  debt  already  paid  in  pain. 
Yet  even  that  pain  was  some  relief  ; 

It  felt  but  still  forgot  thy  power; 
The  active  agony  of  grief 

Retards,  but  never  counts  the  hour. 
In  joy,  I've  sigh'd  to  think  thy  flight 

Would  soon  subside  from  swift  to  slow  ; 
Thy  cloud  could  overcast  the  light. 
But  could  not  add  a  night  to  wo ; 
For  then,  however  drear  and  dark, 
My  soul  was  suited  to  thy  sky ; 
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-Jnc  star  alone  shot  forth  a  spark 

To  prove  thee-not  Eternity. 
That  beam  hath  sunk,  and  now  thou  art 

A  blank  ;  a  thing  to  count  and  curse 
Through  each  dull  tedious  trifling  part. 

Which  ail  regret,  yet  all  rehearse. 
One  scene  eren  thou  canst  not  deform  ; 

The  limit  of  thy  sloth  or  speed 
When  future  wanderers  bear  the  storm 

Which  we  shall  sleep  too  sound  to  heed  ; 
And  I  can  smile  to  think  how  weak 

Thine  efforts  shortly  shall  be  shown, 
When  all  the  \engeance  thou  canst  wreak 

Must  fall  upon— a  nameless  stone, 

TRAN.SLATION  OF  A  ROMAIC  LOVE  SONG 


Ah  !  Love  was  never  yet  without 
The  pang ,  the  agony,  the  doubt. 
Which  rends  my  heart  with  ceaseless  sigh, 
WTnle  day  and  night  roll  darkling  by. 

2. 
Without  one  friend  to  hear  my  wo, 
I  faint,  I  die  beneath  the  blow. 
That  Love  had  arrows,  well  I  knew  ; 
Alas  :  1  find  them  poison'd  too. 

3. 
Birds,  yet  in  freedom,  shun  the  net, 
Which  Love  around  your  haunts  hath  set ; 
Or  circled  by  his  fatal  fire, 
Your  hearts  shall  burn,  your  hopes  expire. 
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A.  bird  of  free  and  ciireless  wing 
Was  I,  through  many  a  smiling  spring  ; 
But  caught  within  the  subtle  snare, 
I  burn,  and  feebly  flutter  there. 


Who  ne'er  have  loved,  and  loved  in  vain 
Can  neither  feel,  nor  pity  pain, 
The  cold  repulse,  tlie  look  askance, 
J  he  lightning  of  Love's  angry  glance. 

e. 
In  flattering  dreams  I  deem'd  thee  mine ; 
Now  hope,  and  he  who  hoped,  decline  ; 
r  jke  melting  wax,  or  withering  flower, 
I  feel  my  passion,  and  thy  power. 

7. 
My  light  of  life  !  ah,  tell  me  why 
That  pouting  lip,  and  alter'd  eye? 
My  bird  of  love  '■  ray  beauteous  mate  I 
\nd  art  thou  changed,  and  canst  thou  hate  ' 


Mine  eyes  like  wintry  streams  o'erflow  : 
What  wretch  with  me  would  barter  wo  f 
My  bird !  relent :  one  note  could  give 
\  charm,  to  bid  1  hy  lover  live. 


My  curdling  blood,  my  madd'ning  brain, 
In  silent  anguish  I  sustain  *. 
And  still  thy  heart,  without  partaking 
One  pang — exults  while  mine  is  breaking 
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rr.e  tbe  poison  ;  fear  not  thou  ! 
,  _„--  canst  not  murder  more  than  now  : 
[I've  lived  to  curse  my  natal  day, 
And  Love,  that  thus  can  lingering  slay. 


My  wounded  soul,  my  bleeding  breast, 
Can  patience  preach  thee  into  rest? 
Alas  !  too  late,  I  dearly  know, 
That  joy  is  harbinger  of  wo. 


A  SONG. 


Thou  art  not  false,  but  thou  art  fickle, 
To  those  thyself  so  f(»dlv  «Jought ; 

The  tears  that  th^haS^ocJ^l-l  to  trickle 
Are  doubly  bitter  from  that  thought : 

'Tis  this  which  breaks  the  heart  thou  grieves: 

Too  well  thou  lov'st— too  soon  thou  leavest. 


The  wholly  false  the  heart  despises, 
And  spurns  deceiver  and  deceit ; 

But  she  who  not  a  thought  disguises, 
Whose  love  is  a?  sincere  as  sweet,— 

"When  she  can  change  who  loved  so  truly 

It  feels  what  mine  has  felt  so  newly. 


To  dream  of  joy,  and  wake  to  sorrow 
Is  doom'd  to  all  who  love  or  live : 
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And  if,  when  conscious  on  the  morrow. 

We  scarce  our  fancy  can  forgive, 
That  cheated  us  in  slumber  only, 
To  leave  the  waking  soul  more  lonely. 


What  must  they  feel  whom  no  false  vision, 
But  truest,  tenderest  passion  warm'd  ? 

Sincere,  but  swift  in  sad  transition, 
As  if  a  dream  alone  had  charra'd? 

Ah  !  sure  such  grief  is  fancy's  scheming, 

And  all  thy  change  can  be  but  dreaming  • 


REMEMBER  HIM,  &c. 


Remember  him,  whoru  ,  ssion's  power 
Severely,  deeply,  vamly  proved: 

Remember  thou  that  dangerous  hour 
When  neither  fell,  though  both  were  loved. 

2. 
That  yielding  breast,  that  melting  eye, 

Too  much  invited  to  be  blest : 
That  gentle  prayer,  that  pleading  sigh, 

The  WJlder  wish  reproved,  represt. 

3. 

Oh  !  let  me  feel  that  all  I  lost, 

But  saved  thee  all  that  conscience  fears ; 
And  blush  for  every  pang  it  cost 

To  spare  the  vain  remorse  of  years. 
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4. 
Yet  tbink  of  this  when  many  a  tongue, 

Whose  busy  accents  whisper  blame, 
Would  do  the  heart  that  loved  thee,  wrong, 

And  brand  a  nearly  blighted  name . 

5. 
Think,  that,  whate'er  to  others,  thou 

Hast  seen  each  selfish  thought  subdued ; 
I  bless  thy  purer  soul  even  now, 

Even  now  in  midnight  solitude. 

6. 
Oh,  God  •  that  we  had  met  in  time, 

Our  hearts  as  fond,  thy  hand  more  free  ; 
When  thou  had'st  loved  without  a  crime, 

And  I  been  less  unworthy  thee  ! 

7, 
Far  may  thy  days,  as  heretofore. 

From  this  our  gaudy  world  be  past  • 
And,  that  too  bitter  moment  o'er, 

Oh  !  may  such  trial  be  thy  last. 

8. 
This  heart,  alas  !  perverted  long, 

Itself  destroyed  might  there  destroy  ; 
To  meet  thee  in  the  glittering  throng, 

Would  wake  Presumption's  hope  of  jor 

9 
Then  to  the  things  whose  bliss  or  wo, 

Like  mine,  is  wild  and  worthless  all, 
That  world  resign — such  scenes  forego. 

Where  those  who  feel  must  surely  fall. 
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10. 
Th)-  yo'ith,  thy  charms,  thy  tenderness, 

Thy  soul  from  long  seclusion  pure  : 
From  what  even  here  hath  past,  may  guess 

What  there  thy  bosom  must  endure. 

n. 

Oh !  pardon  that  imploring  tear, 
Since  not  by  Virtue  shed  in  vain, 

My  frenzy  drew  from  eyes  so  dear ; 
For  me  they  shall  not  weep  again. 

12. 

Though  long  and  mournful  must  it  be, 
The  thought  that  we  no  more  may  meet ; 

Yet  I  deserve  the  stern  decree, 

And  almost  deem  the  sentence  s^veet. 

13. 
Still,  had  I  loved  thee  less,  my  heart 

Had  then  less  sacrificed  to  thine  ; 
It  felt  not  half  so  much  to  part. 

As  if  its  guilt  had  made  thee  mine. 


LINES, 

INSCRIBED  UPON  A  CUP  FORMED  FROM  A  SKULI 
I. 

Start  not— nor  deem  my  spirit  fled 

In  me  behold  the  only  skull, 
From  which,  unlike  a  living  head, 

Whatever  flows  is  never  dull. 

2. 
I  lived,  I  loved,  I  quaflf'd,  like  thee  ; 
I  died  :  let  earth  my  bones  resign 
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>  ill  up— thou  canst  not  injure  ire  ; 

The  worm  hath  fouler  lips  than  thine. 
3. 
Better  to  hold  the  sparkling  grape, 

Than  nurse  the  earth-worm's  slimy  brood 
And  circle  in  the  goblet's  sLape 

The  drink  of  Gods,  than  reptile's  food- 
4. 
Where  once  my  wit,  perchance  hath  shone, 

In  aid  of  others,  let  me  shine  ; 
And  when,  alas-  our  brains  are  gone, 

What  nobler  substitute  than  wine  '■ 
5. 
Quaflf  while  thou  canst— another  race, 

When  thou  and  thine  like  me  are  sped, 
May  rescue  thee  from  earth's  embrace. 

And  rhyme  and  revel  with  the  dead, 
6. 
Why  not?  since  through  life's  little  day 

Our  heads  such  sad  effects  produce  ; 
Redeem'd  from  worms  and  wasting  clay. 

This  chance  is  theirs,  to  be  of  use. 
.Xewstead  Abbey,  1  308. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  SIR  PETER  PaRKEK. 

BART. 

1. 

Thebe  is  a  tear  for  all  that  die, 

A  mourner  o'er  t^  humblest  grave; 
But  nations  swell  the  funeral  cry. 

And  Triumph  weeps  above  C»e  brave 
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For  them  in  Sorrow's  purest  sigh 
O'er  Oceans  heavhig  bosom  sent : 
In  vain  their  bones  unburied  lie, 
All  earth  becomes  their  monument  I 


A  tomb  is  theirs  on  every  page 

An  epitaph  on  every  tongue  ; 
Tlie  present  hours,  the  future  age, 

For  them  bewail,  to  them  belong. 

4. 
For  them  the  voice  of  festal  mirth 

Grows  hush'd,  their  name  the  only  sound  ; 
While  deep  Remembrance  pours  to  Worth 

The  goblet's  tributary  round. 

5. 
A  theme  to  crowds  that  knew  them  not, 

Lamented  by  admiring  foes, 
Who  would  not  share  their  glorious  lot.'' 

Who  would  not  die  the  death  they  chose  .' 

6. 
\u<.\,  srallant  Parker  !  thus  enshrined 

Thy  life,  thy  fall,  thy  fanae  shall  be 
\  lid  early  Valour,  glowing,  find 

A  model  in  thy  memory. 

7, 
But  tiiere  are  breasts  that  bled  with  thee 

In  wo,  that  glory  cannot  quell ; 
^.'.A  shuddering  hear  of  victor/. 

Where  "iie  so  dear,  so  dauntless,  fell. 
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8. 

Where  shall  they  lurn  to  mourn  thee  less  ? 

When  cease  to  hear  thy  cherish'd  name  ? 
Time  cannot  teach  forgetfulnesa, 

While  GriePs  full  heart  is  fed  by  Fame. 

9. 
Alas  '■  for  them,  though  not  for  thee, 

They  cannot  choose  but  weep  the  more  : 
Deep  for  the  dead  the  grief  must  be, 

Who  ne'er  gave  cause  to  mourn  before. 


TO  A  LADY  WEEPING. 
1. 

Weep,  daughter  of  a  royal  line, 
A  Sire's  disgrace,  a  realm's  decay  ; 

Ah,  happy  ■  if  each  tear  of  thine 
Coald  wash  a  father's  fault  away  • 


Weep — for  thy  tears  are  Virtue's  tears — 

Auspicious  to  these  suffering  isles  ; 
And  be  each  drop  in  future  years 

Repaid  thee  by  thy  people's  smiles  • 

March,  1812. 


FROM  THE  TURKISH. 

The  chaJn  I  gave  was  fair  to  vievr. 
The  lute  I  added  sweet  in  sound, 

The  heart  that  offer'd  both  was  true. 
And  ill  deserved  the  fate  it  foun<!. 

VOL.  VI.— -K 
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These  gifts  were  charm'd  by  secret  spell 
Thy  truth  in  absence  to  divine ; 

And  they  have  done  their  duty  well, 
Alas'  they  could  not  teach  thee  thine. 


That  chain  was  firm  in  every  link, 
But  not  to  bear  a  stranger's  touch  ; 

That  lute  was  sweet— till  thou  couldst  think 
In  other  hands  its  notes  were  such. 


Let  him,  who  from  thy  neck  unbound 
The  chain  which  shiver'd  in  his  grasp, 

Who  saw  that  lute  refuse  to  sound, 
Restring  the  chords,  renew  the  clasj;. 

5. 
WTien  thou  wert  changed,  they  alter'd  tOd  : 

The  (.hain  is  broke,  the  music  mute  ; 
'Tis  past— to  them  and  thee  adieu — 

False  heart,  frail  cham,  and  silent  lute. 


SONNET 

TO    GENEVRA. 

Thine  eyes  blue  tenderness,  thy  long  f«ir  hair, 
And  the  wan  lustre  of  thy  features— caught 
From  conteraplatiwi — where  serenely  wrought 
Seems  Sorrow's  softness  charm'd  from  its  despair- 
Have  thrown  such  speaking  sadness  in  thine  air, 
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That  but  I  know — 1|.}  blessed  bosom  fraught 

With  miues  of  unalloy'd  and  stainless  thought — ■ 
I  should  hav  e  deem'd  thee  doom'd  to  earthly  care 
With  such  an  aspect,  b)  his  colours  blent, 

When  Irom  his  beauty-breathing  pencil  born, 
(Except  that  thov.  hast  nothing  to  repent) 

The  Magdalen  of  Guido  saw  the  mom — 
Such  seem'st  thou — but  how  much  more  excellent ' 

With  nought   remorse  can  claim— Nor  Virtue 
seem. 
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TO    GEXEVRA. 

Thy  cheek  is  pale  with  thought,  but  not  from  wo, 

And  yet  tfo  lovely,  that  'f  Mirth  could  flush 

Its  rose  of  w'.iteness  with  the  brightest  blush, 
My  heart  could  wish  away  that  ruder  glow  :— 
And  dazzle  not  thy  deep-blue  eyes— but  oh  I 

While  gazing  on  them  sterner  e}-es  will  gush. 

And  into  mine  my  mother's  weakness  rush, 
Soft  as  the  last  drops  round  heaven's  airy  bow. 
For,  though  thy  long  dark  lashes  low  dependmg, 

The  soul  of  melancholy  Gentleness 
Gleans  like  a  seraph  from  the  ?ky  descending, 

Above  all  pain,  yet  pitying  all  distress  ; 
At  once  such  majesty  with  sweetness  blending 

I  worship  more,  but  cannot  love  thee  kss. 


FAREWELL. 

t-AHEWELf.  I   if  ever  fondfst  prayer 
For  other's  weal  avail'd  on  high, 
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Mine  will  aot  all  be  lost  ia  air, 
But  waft  thy  name  beyond  the  sky. 

'Twere  vain  to  speak,  to  weep,  to  sigh: 
Oh  !  more  than  tears  of  blood  can  tell. 

When  wrung  from  guilt's  expiring  eye, 
Are  in  that  word— Farewell  !— Farewell" 

These  lips  are  mute,  these  eyes  are  dry ; 

But  in  my  breast  and  in  my  brain, 
Awake  the  pangs  that  pass  not  by. 

The  thought  that  ne'er  shall  sleep  again 
My  soul  nor  deigns  nor  dares  complain, 

Though  grief  and  passion  there  rebel  ; 
(  only  know  we  loved  in  vaiii- 

I  only  feel  — Farewell !  farewell ! 


Bright  be  the  place  of  thy  soul! 

No  lovelier  spirit  than  thine 
E'er  burst  from  its  mortal  control, 

Ifrthe  orbs  of  the  blessed  to  shiae. 
On  earth  thou  wert  all  but  divine, 

As  thy  soul  shall  immortally  be  ; 
And  our  sorrow  may  cease  to  repine, 
When  we  know  that  thy  God  is  with  thee. 

2 
Light  be  the  turf  of  thy  tomb  ! 

May  its  verdure  like  emeralds  be : 
There  should  not  be  the  shadow  of  gloo  n, 

In  aught  that  reminds  us  of  thee 
Young  flowers  and  an  evergreen  tree 

May  spring  from  the  spot  of  thy  rest ; 
But  nor  cypress  nor  yew  let  us  see  ; 

For  why  should  we  mourn  for  the  blest.* 
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Whek  we  two  parted 

In  silence  and  tears, 
Half  broken-hearted 

To  sever  for  jears, 
Pale  grew  thy  cheek  anel  cold, 

Colder  thy  kiss ; 
Truly  that  hour  foretold 

Sorrow  to  this 


The  dew  of  the  morninsr 

Sunk  chill  on  my  brow-- 
It  felt  like  the  warning 

Of  what  I  feel  now. 
Thy  vows  are  all  broken, 

And  light  is  thy  fame  ; 
I  hear  thy  name  spoken. 

And  share  in  its  shame. 


They  name  thee  before  mc, 

A  knell  to  mine  ear ; 
A  shudder  comes  o'er  me-- 

Why  wert  thou  so  dear  .^ 
They  know  not  I  knew  thee , 

WTio  knew  thee  too  well  : 
Long,  long  shall  I  rue  thee, 

Too  deeply  to  tell. 


In  secret  we  meet — 
In  silence  I  grieve, 

That  thy  heart  could  forget, 
Thy  spirit  deceire. 
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If  1  should  meet  thee  . 

After  lon^  years, 
I  low  should  1  greet  ihee  ?-- 

With  silence  and  tears. 


INSCRIPTION 

ON    THE   xMONUMENT   OF     A    NEWFOUNDLAiND    DOG. 

Wh  ex  some  proud  .-on  >f  man  returns  to  earth, 

Unknown  to  glory,  bu*  upheld  by  birth, 

The  sculptor's  artexnausts  the  pomp  of  wo, 

And  stored  urns  record  wlio  rests  below  ; 

When  all  is  done,  iip;jn  the  tomb  is  seen, 

Not  what  he  was,  but  wffat  he  should  have  been  : 

But  the  poor  dog,  in  li  fe  the  rirmest  friend, 

The  first  to  welcome,  foremost  to  defend, 

Whose  honest  heart  is  still  his  master's  ©wn. 

Who  labours,  fights,  lives,  breatiies  tor  him  alone  ; 

Unhonour'd  falls,  unnoticfd  all  his  worth, 

Denied  in  heaven  the  soul  he  held  on  earth  : 

While  man,  vain  insect  '■  hopes  to  l)e  foi^iven, 

And  claims  himself  a  soIp  exclusive  heaven. 

Oh  man  I  thou  feeble  tenant  of  an  hour, 

Debased  by  slavery,  or  *. oirupt  by  power, 

Who  knows  thee  well  must  quit  thee  vvith  disgust. 

Degraded  mass  of  animated  dust  ■ 

Thy  love  is  lust,  thy  friendship  all  a  cheat, 

Thy  smiles  hypocrisy,  thy  words  deceit  • 

By  nature  v.le,  ennobled  but  by  name. 

Each  kindred  brute  might  bid  thee  blush  for  shame- 

Ye  !  who  jjercbance  behold  this  simple  urn, 

Pass  oa— it  honours  none  j  ou  wish  to  mourn  : 

To  mark  a  friend's  remains  these  stones  arise, 

I  never  knew  but  one,  and  here  he  lies. 

Kewsiead  Abbey]  Oct,  30, 1808. 
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STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC  * 

»»  Lachrymarum  foiis,  tenero  sacros 
'  Duceniium  ortus  ex  aitimo  :  quater 
'  Felix  in  imo  qui  scateniem 
'  Pector*  te,  pia  Nympba,  sensit." 

Gray's  Potmata- 


There's  not  a  joy  the  world  can  give  like  that  it 
takes  away,  [ing's  dull  decay  ; 

When  the  glow  of  earthly  thought  declines  in  feel- 

'Tis  not  on  youth's  smooth  cheek  the  blush  alone, 
which  fades  so  fast,  [itself  be  pasf. 

But  the  tender  bloom  of  heart  is  gone,  ere   youth 

2. 

Then  the  few  whose  spirits  float  above  the  wreck  of 

happiness,  [cess ; 

Are  driven  o'er  the  shoals  of  guilt  or  ocean  #f  ex- 

The  magnet  of  their  course  is  gone,  or  only  points 

in  vain 
The  shore  to  which  their  shiver'd  sail  shall   nevev 
stretch  again. 

3. 
Then  the  mortal  coldness  of  the  soul  like  death  it- 
self comes  down  ;  [its  own  ; 
It  cannot  feel  for  others' woes,  it  dare  not  dream 
That  heavy  chill  has  frozen  o'er  the  fountaui  of  our 

tears, 
And  though  the  eye   may   sparkle  still,  'tis  where 
the  ice  appears. 

4. 
Though  wit  may  flash  from  fluent  lips,  and  nnurth 
distract  the  breast, 

*  These  Verses  were  given  by  Lord  Byron  to  Mr. 
Power,  Strand,  who  has  published  them,  with  very 
i:>eautiful  music, by  Sir  John  Stevenson. 
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Through  midnight  hours  that  yield  no  more  their 

former  hope  of  rest ; 
'Tls  but  as  ivy-leaves  around  the  ruin'd  turret 

wreath, 
All  green  and  wildly  fresh  without^  but  worn  and 

gray  beneath. 


Oh  could  I  feel  as  I  have  felt— or  be  what  I  have 

been, 
Or  weep  as  I  could  once  have  wept,  o'er  many  a 

vanish'd  scene :  [though  they  be. 

As  springs  in  deserts  found  seem  swc-et,  all  brackish 
So  midst  the  witlier'd  waste  of  life,   those  tears 

would  flow  to  me. 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC. 

There  be  none  of  Beauty's  daughters 

With  a  magic  like  then. : 
And  like  music  on  the  waters 

Is  thy  sweet  voice'  to  me  : 
When,  as  if  its  sound  were  causing 
The  charmed  ocean's  pausing, 
The  waves  lie  still  and  gleaming. 
And  the  lulled  winds  seem  dreaining. 

And  the  midnight  moon  is  weaving 
Her  bright  chain  o'er  the  deep; 

Whose  breast  is  gently  heaving. 
As  an  infanfs  sleep  ; 

So  the  spirit  bows  before  thee, 

To  listen  and  adore  thee ; 

With  a  full  but  soft  emotion 

Like  the  swell  of  Summer's  ocean. 
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FARE  THEE  WELL. 

'  Alas !  they  had  been  friends  in  Youth  ; 
■^But  whispf-ring  t'  ngues  can  poison  truth; 
"  And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above  : 
'  And  Life  is  iLorny,  and  youth  is  vain : 
"  And  ro  be  wroth  with  one  we  love, 
"  Doth  work  like  '.nadness  in  the  brain  : 

****** 
'•  But  never  either  found  another 
'•'To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining— 
'•Thevs.ood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining, 
"  Like  cliffs,  which  hao  heen  rem  asunder 
'■'  A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between, 
"  But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder 
"  Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween, 
^»  The  ir.arks  of  that  which  once  hath  been. 

Cohridgt's  Chrhtc^.f 

Fare  thee  well !  and  if  for  ever, 

Still  for  ever,  fare  thee  well: 
Even  though  unforgiving,  never 

'Gainst  thee  shall  my  heart  rebel. 
Would  that  breast  were  bared  befere  thee 

WTiere  thy  head  so  oft  hath  lain, 
While  that  placid  sleep  came  o'er  thee 

Which  thou  ne'er  canst  know  again  : 
Would  that  breast,  by  thee  glanced  over. 

Every  inmost  thought  could  show  I 
Then  thou  wouldsf  at  last  discover 

'Twas  not  well  to  spurn  it  so. 
Though  the  world  for  this  commend  thee- 

T hough  it  smile  upon  the  blow, 
Even  its  praises  must  offend  thee, 

Founded  on  another's  wo— 
^Though  my  many  faults  defaced  me, 

Could  no  other  arm  be  found 
Than  the  one  which  once  embraced  me, 

To  inflict  a  ceaseless  wound! 
Vet,  oh  yet,  thyself  deceive  not : 
vo  may  sink  by  slow  decay, 
.k2 
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But  by  sudden  wrench,  beKeve  not 

Hearts  can  thus  be  torn  away: 
Still  thine  own  its  life  retaineth— 

Still  must  mine,  though  bleeding,  beat', 
And  the  undying  thought  which  paineth 

Is— that  we  no  more  may  meet. 
These  are  words  of  deeper  sorrow 

Than  the  wail  above  the  dead ; 
Both  shall  live,  but  every  mcwrow 

Wake  us  from  a  widow'd  bed. 
And  when  thou  wouldst  solace  gather, 

When  our  child's  first  accents  flow, 
Wilt  thou  teach  her  to  say  "  Father .'" 

Though  his  care  she  must  forego  i* 
When  her  little  hands  shall  press  thee, 

When  her  lip  to  thine  is  prest, 
Think  of  him  whose  prayer  shall  bless  thee< 

Think  of  him  thy  love  had  bless'd  ! 
Should  her  lineaments  resemble 

Those  thou  never  moie  ma}  'st  see, 
Then  thy  heart  will  softly  tremble 

With  a  pulse  yet  true  to  me. 
All  my  faults  perchance  thou  knowest, 

All  my  madness  none  can  know; 
All  my  hopes,  where'er  thou  goest. 

Wither,  yet  with  thee  they  go. 
Every  feeling  hath  been  shaken ; 

Pride  which  not  a  world  could  bow. 
Bows  to  thee — by  thee  forsaken. 

Even  my  soul  forsakes  me  now  : 
But,  'tis  done— all  words  are  idle- 
Words  from  me  are  vainer  still ; 
But  the  thoughts  we  cannot  bridle 

Fore©  their  way  without  the  will.— 
Fare  thee  well  I— thus  disunited, 

Tom  from  every  nearer  tie^ 
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Sfiar'd  in  heart,  and  lone,  and  blighted- 
!More  than  this  I  scarce  can  die. 


A  SKETCH. 

'•  Honest— Honest  lago  '. 
'■'  If  that  thou  be'st  a  devil.  I  cannot  kill  thee.' 
s>hakesp<ajz. 

Born  in  the  garret,  in  the  kitchen  bred, 
Promoted  thence  to  deck  her  nnistress'  head  : 
IN'ext — for  some  gracious  service  unexprest. 
And  from  its  wages  only  to  be  guess'd — 
Raited  trom  the  toilet  to  the  tabls, — where 
Her  wondering  betters  wait  behind  her  chair. 
With  eye  unmoved,  and  fore''  ead  unabash'd, 
She  dines  from  off  the  plate  she  lately  wash'd. 
Quick  with  the  tale,  and  ready  with  the  lie — 
The  genial  confidante,  and  general  spy— 
Who  could,  ye  gods!  her  next  employment  guess— ^ 
An  only  infant's  earliest  governess  ! 
.She  taught  the  child  to  read,  and  taught  so  well, 
That  she  herself,  by  teaciing,  leam'd  to  spell. 
An  adept  next  in  penmanship  she  grows, 
.\s  many  a  nameless  slander  deftly  shows : 
What  she  had  made  the  pupil  of  her  art, 
rS'one  know— but  that  higii  Soul  secured  the  heart, 
And  panted  for  the  tnjth  it  could  not  hear, 
With  longing  breast  and  undeluded  ear. 
Foil'd  was  perversion  by  that  3'outhful  mind, 
Which  Flattery  fcol'd  not— Baseness  could  not  blind 
Deceit  infect  not— i)ear  Contagion  s-oil— 
Indulgence  weaken— nor  Bxaniplc  spoil— 
Nor  mastered  science  tempt  her  to  look  down- 
On  humbler  talents  with  a  pitying  frown — 
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Nor  Genius  swell— nor  Beauty  render  vain- 

Nor  Envy  ruffle  to  retaliate  pain— 

Nor  Fortune  change-Prida  raise-nor  Passion  bow : 

Nor  virtue  teach  austerity— till  now. 

Serenelj  purest  of  her  sex  that  live 

But  wanting  one  sweet  weakness— to  forg've, 

Too  shock'd  at  faults  her  soul  can  never  know. 

She  deems  that  a|i  could  belike  her  below  ; 

Foe  to  all  vice,  vet  hardly  Virtue's  friend, 

For  Virtue  pardons  those  she  would  amend, 

But  to  the  theme  :— now  laid  aside  too  long 
The  baleful  bur'hen  of  tliie  honest  song — 
Though  all  htr  former  functions  are  no  more. 
She  rules  the  circle  which  she  served  before, 
If  mothers — n'.ue  know  why — before  her  quake  ; 
]f  daughters  dread  her  tor  the  mother's  sake  ; 
Jf  early  habits — ti^iose  false  links,  which  bind 
At  times  the  loftiest  to  the  mean  st  mind — 
Have  given  her  power  too  deeply  to  instil 
The  angry  essen<  e  of  her  deadly  will ; 
If  like  a  snake  she  steal  within  your  walls, 
Till  the  blark  -^lime  betray  her  as  she  crawls ; 
If  like  a  viper  to  the  heart  she  wind, 
And  leave  the  venom  there  she  did  not  find ; 
What  marvel  that  this  hag  of  hatred  works 
Eternal  evil  latent  as  she  lurks, 
To  make  a  Pandemonium  where  she  dwells, 
And  reign  the  Hecate  of  domestic  hells  .'* 
Skill'd  by  a  touch  to  deepen  scandal's  tints 
With  all  the  kindmrndacity  of  hints  [smiles — 

While  mingling  truth  with  falsehood^sneers  with 
A  thread  of  candour  with  a  web  of  wiles  ; 
A  plain  blunt  show  of  briefly-spoken  seeming,  [ing  : 
To  hide  her  bloodless  heart's  soul-harden'd  scbem- 
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A  lip  of  lies— a  face  form'd  to  conceal ; 
And  without  feeling,  noock  at  all  who  feel: 
With  a  vile  mask  the  Gorgon  would  disown  ; 
A  cheek  of  parchment — and  an  eye  of  stone. 
Mark,  how  the  channels  of  ber  yellow  blood 
Ooze  to  her  skin,  and  s'agnate  fliere  to  mud, 
Cased  like  the  centipede  in  saffron  mail, 
Or  darker  greenness  of  tlie  scorpion's  scale — 
(For  drawn  from  reptiles  only  may  we  trace 
Congeneal  colours  in  that  soul  or  face)— 
Look  on  her  features !  and  behold  her  mind 
As  in  a  mirror  of  itself  defined  : 
Look  on  the  picture  I  deem  if  not  o'ercharged  - 
There  is  no  trait  which  might  not  be  enlarged  : 
Yet  true  to  "  Nature's  journeymen,"  who  made 
This  monster  when  t  eir  mistress  left  off  trade,--- 
This  female  dog-star  of  her  little  sky. 
Where  all  beneath  her  influence  droop  or  die. 

Oh  :  wretch  without  a  tear— without  a  thought, 
Save  joy  above  the  ruin  thou  bast  wrought— 
The  time  shall  come,  nor  long  remote,  when  thou 
Shalt  feel  far  more  than  thou  infliclest  now : 
Feel  for  thy  vile  self-loring  self  in  vain, 
And  turn  thee  howlinj:  in  unpitied  pain. 
May  the  strong  curse  of  crush'd  affections  light 
Back  ou  thy  bosom  with  reflected  blight! 
And  make  thee  in  thy  leprosy  of  mind 
As  loathsome  to  thyself  as  to  mankind  ! 
Till  all  thy  self  thoughts  curdle  into  hate, 
Black— as  thy  will  for  ohers  would  create  : 
Till  thy  hard  heart  be  <  alcined  into  dust, 
And  thy  soul  welter  in  its  hideous  crust. 
Oh,  may  thy  grave  be  sleepless  as  the  bed,— 
The  widow'd  couch  of  fire,  that  thou  hast  spread  ' 
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Then,  when  thou  fain  wouldst  weary  heaven  witii 
Look  on  thine  earthly  victims— and  despair !  [prayer. 
Down  to  the  dust ! — and,  as  thou  rott'st  away, 
Even  worms  shall  perish  on  thy  poisonous  clav. 
But  for  the  love  I  bore,  wnd  still  must  bear. 
To  her,  thy  malice,  from  all  ties  would  tear-' 
Thy  name- -thy  human  name— to  every  eye 
The  climax  of  all  scorn  should  hang  on  high, 
Exalted  o'er  thy  less  abhorr'd  compeers— 
And  festering  in  the  infamy  of  years. 

TO 

When  all  around  grew  drear  and  dark, 
And  Reason  half  withheld  h.  r  ray— 

And  Hope  but  shed  n  dying  spark 
Which  more  misled  my  lonely  way ; 

2 
In  that  deep  midnight  of  the  mind. 

And  that  eternal  strife  of  heart. 
When  dreading  to  be  decm'd  too  kind,  ? 

The  weak  despair — the  cold  depart ; 

3 
When  Fortune  changed  and  Love  fled  far. 

And  Hatred's  shafts  flew  thick  and  fast, 
Thou  wert  the  solitary  star 

Which  rose  and  set  not  to  the  last. 


Oh  .'  blest  be  thine  unbroken  light  I 
That  watch'd  me  as  a  seraph's  eye, 

And  stood  between  me  and  the  night. 
For  ever  shining  sweetly  nigh. 
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\ua  when  the  cloud  upon  us  came, 

Which  strove  to  blacken  o'er  thy  ray- 
Then  purer  spread  its  gentle  flame, 
And  dash'd  the  darkness  all  away. 

6. 
Still  may  thy  spirit  dwell  on  mine, 

And  teach  it  what  to  bmve  or  brook- 
There' s  more  in  one  soft  word  of  thine, 

Than  in  the  world's  defied  rebuke. 

7. 
Thou  stood'st,  as  stands  a  lovely  tree, 

That  still  unbroke,  though  gently  bent. 
Still  waves  with  fond  fidelity 

Its  boughs  above  a  monument. 

The  winds  might  rend-the  skies  might  pour, 
But  there  thou  wert— and  still  wouldst  be 

Devoted  in  the  stormiest  hour 
To  shed  thy  weeping  leaves  o'er  me. 


But  thou  and  thine  shalt  know  no  blight, 
"Whatever  fate  on  me  may  fall ; 

For  heaven  in  sunshine  will  requite 
rj^  Ijind— and  thee  the  most  of  alf. 

10. 
Then  let  the  ties  of  baffled  love 
B£  broken—thine  will  never  break ; 
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Thy  heart  can  feel — but  will  not  move ; 
i.hj  soul,  though  soft,  will  never  shake. 


And  these,  when  all  was  lo?t  beside, 
Were  found  and  still  are  flx'd  in  thee— 

\nd  bearing  still  a  breast  so  tiied, 
Earth  is  no  desert — ev'n  to  me. 


ODE. 

^FROM    THE    FRENCH.] 

VVe  do  not  curse  thee,  Waterloo  ■ 
Though  Freedom's  blood  thy  plain  bedew  ; 
There  'twas  shed,  but  is  not  sunk — 
Rising  from  each  gory  trufik. 
Like  (he  Waterspout  from  ocean, 
With  a  strong  and  growing  motion — 
It  j'Oars,  and  mingles  in  the  air. 
With  that  of  lost  Labedoyere — 
With  that  ofhim  who^^e  honour'd  grave 
Contains  the  '•  bravpst  of  the  brave." 
A  crimson  cloud  it  spreads  and  glows, 
But  shall  return  to  v/hence  it  rose  ; 
\Vhen  'tis  full  'twill  burst  asunder 
-Xever  yet  was  heard  such  thunder 
As  then  shall  shake  the  world  with  wonder 
Xever  yet  was  seen  such  lightning, 
As  o'er  heaven  shall  then  be  bright'oing ' 
Like  the  Wormwood  Star  foretold 
'^»-  the  sainted  Seer  of  o!d, 
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Show'ring  down  a  fiery  flood, 
Turning  rivers  into  blood.* 
11. 
The  Chief  has  fallen,  but  not  by  you. 
A'anquishers  of  Waterloo  I 
When  the  soldier  citizen 
Sway'd  not  o'er  his  fellow  men — 
Save  in  deeds  that  led  them  on 
Where  Glory  smiled  on  Freedom's  son-  -    - 
Who,  of  all  the  despots  banded, 

With  that  youthful  chief  competed? 

Who  could  boast  o'er  France  defeated. 
Till  lone  Tyranny  commanded  ? 
Till,  goaded  by  Ambition's  sting. 
The  Hero  sunk  into  the  King? 
Then  he  fell;— So  perish  all, 

Who  would  men  by  m^n  enthral ! 
III. 
And  thou  loo  of  the  snow-white  plume ! 
Whose  realm  refused  thee  e\  'n  a  tomb  ;f 
Better  hadst  thou  still  been  leading 
France  o'er  hosts  of  liirelings  bleeding. 
Than  sold  thyself  to  death  and  shame 
For  a  meanly  royal  name  ; 

'  See  Rev.  chap  viii  7.  &.c.  "  The  first  anjel  sound 
ed,  and  there  followed  hail  and  fire  mingled  with  bJoodi' 
ic.  • 

Verse  3.  "And  the  ?*-cond  ang^el  sounded,  and  as  it 
were  a  ^eat  mountain  burning"  with  fire  was  ca«t  into 
the  sea  :  and  the  third  part  of  the  sea  became  biood."  4tc. 

Verse  10.  "—And  th*^  third  augel  sounded,  and  there 
fell  a  great  star  from  heaven,  horning  as  it  were  a  lamp  : 
and  it  fell  upon  the  third  part  of  the  rivers,  and  upon  the 
fountains  of  waters. " 

Verse  11.  "  And  the  name  of  the  star  is  called  IVbrm- 
loood ;  and  the  third  part  of  the  waters  became  ivomi- 
toood  .-aod  many  men  died  of  the  waters,  because  they 
were  made  bitter." 

t  Mural's  remains  are  said  to  have  been  torn  from  the 
grave  and  burnt. 
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Such  as  he  of  Naples  wears ; 
Who  thy  blood-bought  title  bears. 
Little  did:«t  tiiou  deena  when  dashing 
On  thy  war-horse  through  the  ranks, 
Like  a  stream  which  burst  its  banks, 
While  helmets  cleft,  and  sabres  clashing, 
Shone  and  shiver'd  fast  around  thee— 
Of  the  fate  at  last  which  found  thee  ; 
Was  that  haughty  plume  laid  low 
By  a  slave's  dishonest  blow? 
Once--as  the  Moon  sways  o'er  the  tide, 
It  roll'd  in  air,  the  warrior's  guide  ; 
Through  the  smoke-created  night 
Of  the  black  and  sulphurous  fight, 
The  soldier  raised  his  >e<:king  eye 
To  catch  that  crest's  ascendancy,— 
And,  as  it  onward  rolling  rose, 
So  moved  his  heart  upon  our  foes. 
There,  where  dea.h's  brief  pang  was  quickest. 
And  the  battle's  wreck  fay  thickest, 
Slrew'd  beneath  the  advancing  banner 

Of  the  eagle's  burning  crest- - 
;  There  with  thunder-clouds  to  fan  her, 
Who  could  then  her  wing  arrest— 
Victory  beaming  fromlier  b»reast.' 
While  the  broken  line  enlarging 

Fell,  or  fled  along  the  plain ; 
There  be  sure  was  Murat  charging  • 
There  he  ne'er  shall  charge  again  ! 
IV. 
O'er  glories  gone  the  invaders  march, 
Weeps  Triumph  o'er  each  levell'd  arch- 
But  let  Freedom  rejoice, 
With  her  heart  in  her  voice  ; 
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But  her  hand  oa  her  sword, 

Doubly  shall  be  adored; 

France  hath  twice  too  well  been  taught 

The  "  moral  lesson"  dearly  bought— 

Her  Safety  sits  not  on  a  throne, — 

With  Capet  or  Napoleon  ! 

But  in  equal  rights  and  laws, 

Hearts  and  hands  in  one  great  cause — 

Freedom,  such  as  God  hath  given 

Unto  all  beneath  his  he'..ven, 

With  their  breath,  and  from  their  birth, 

Though  Guilt  would  sweep  it  from  the  earth  . 

With  a  fierce  and  lavish  hand 

Scattering  nations'  wealth  like  sand  ; 

Pourinif  nations'  blood  like  water 

In  imperial  seas  of  slaughter  I 


But  the  heart  and  the  mind. 
And  the  voice  of  mankind. 
Shall  arise  in  communion — 
And  who  shall  resist  that  proud  union  r* 
The  time  is  past  when  swords  subdued- 
Man  may  die— the  soul's  renew'd  : 
Even  in  this  low  world  of  care 
Freedom  ne'er  siiall  want  an  heir; 
Millions  breathe  but  to  inherit 
Her  forever  bounding  spirit — 
WTien  once  more  her  hosts  assemble, 
Tyrants  shall  believe  and  tremble- 
Smile  they  at  this  idle  threat  ?  ^ 
Crimson  tears  will  follow  yet. 
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[fHOM    the    FRENCH.] 

•'All  wept,  but  particularly  Savary,  and  a  Polish  Oflacer 
who  had  been  exalted  from  the  ranks  by  Buonaparte. 
He  clung  to  his  master',  k  ifes ;  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord 
Keith,  entreatin?  permission  to  accompany  him,  evert 
in  the  most  menial  capaciiv.  which  could  not  be  admit- 
ted." 

1. 

Must  thou  go,  my  glorious  Chief, 

Sever'd  from  thy  faithful  few  ? 
Who  can  tell  thy  warrior's  grief, 

Maddening  o'er  that  lon;<  adieu  ? 
Woman's  love  and  friendship's  zeal, 

Dear  as  both  have  been  to  me--- 
What  are  they  to  all  I  feel, 

With  a  soldier's  faith  for  thee  ': 


Idol  of  the  soldier's  sou! ! 

First  in  fight,  but  nu/.  itiest  now  r 
Many  could  a  word  co:'  rol  ; 

Thee  alone  no  doom  (an  bow. 
By  thy  side  for  years  I  dared 

Death  ;  and  envied  those  who  fell, 
When  their  dying  shout  was  heard, 

Blessing  hitn  they  served  so  well.* 

3. 
Would  that  I  were  cold  with  those, 

Since  this  hour  I  live  to  see  ; 
When  the  doubts  of  coward  foes 

Scarce  dare  trust  a  man  with  thee, 
Dreading  each  should  set  thee  free. 

Oh  I  although  in  dungeons  pent, 

*  ''  At  Waterloo,  one  raan  was  seen,  whose  left  aruj 
was  shattered  by  a  cannon  ball,  to  wrench  i:  off  with  the 
other,  and  throwing  it  up  in  the  air,  exclaimed  to  his 
comrades,'  Vive  I'Empereur,  jusqu  a  la  mort.'  There 
were  many  other  insUnces  ot  the  like ;  this  you  may, 

however,  depend  upon  as  true."— J  private  Letter  from 

Rruisels. 
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All  their chjiins  were  light  tome. 
Gazing  on  thy  soul  unbent. 


Would  the  sycophants  of  hira 

Now  so  deaf  to  duty's  prayer. 
Where  his  borrow'd  glories  dim, 

In  bis  native  darkness  share  ? 
Were  that  world  tins  hour  his  own, 

All  thou  calmly  dost  resign. 
Could  he  purchase  with  that  throne 

Hearts  like  those  which  still  are  thine ': 

5. 
My  chief,  my  king,  my  friend,  adieu  I 

Never  did  I  dreop  before  ; 
JVever  to  ray  sovereig^n  sue. 

As  his  foes  I  now  implore 
All  I  ask  is  to  divide 

Every  peril  he  most  brave ; 
.Sharing  b}  the  hero's  side 

His  fall,  his  exile,  and  his  grave. 


O-^  THE  .STAR  OF  "  THE  LEGION  OF 
HONOUR." 


I  FROM  THE    FEEXCH.] 


SrAE  of  the  brave  ! — who?e  beam  hath  she6 
Such  glor)-  o'er  the  quick  and  dead— 
Thou  radiant  and  adored  deceit  I 
Which  millions  rush'd  in  arms  to  greet,— 
Wild  meteor  of  immortal  birth  I 
"VMiy  rise  in  heaven  to  set  on  Earth  f 
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Souls  of  slain  heroes  form'd  thy  rays ; 
Eternity  flash'd  through  thy  blaze  ; 
The  music  of  thy  martial  sphere 
Was  fame  on  high  and  honour  here  : 
And  thy  light  broke  on  human  eyes, 
Like  a  Volcano  of  the  skies. 


Like  lava  roH'd  thy  stream  of  blood, 
And  swept  down  empires  with  its  flood  ; 
Earth  rock'd  beneath  thee  to  her  base, 
As  thou  didst  lighten  through  all  space; 
And  the  shorn  Sun  grew  dim  in  air. 
And  set  while  thou  werr  dwelling  there. 


Before  thee  rose,  and  with  thee  grew, 

A  rainbow  of  the  loveliest  hue 

Ol  three  bright  colours,*  each  divine. 

And  fit  for  that  celestial  sign  ; 

For  Freedom's  hand  liad  blended  them. 

Like  tints  in  an  immortal  gem. 


One  tint  was  of  the  sunbeams's  dyes  ; 
One,  the  blue  depth  of  Seraph's  eyes  ; 
One,  the  pure  S;)irit's  veil  of  while 
Had  robed  in  radiance  of  its  light : 
The  three  so  mingled  did  beseem 
The  texture  of  a  heavenly  dream. 

6. 
Star  of  the  brave  !  thy  ray  is  pale. 
And  darkness  must  again  prevail ' 

"  The  tri  colour 
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But,  oh  thou  Rainbow  of  the  free  ! 
Our  tears  and  blood  must  vow  for  thee. 
When  thy  bright  promise  fades  away, 
Our  life  is  but  a  load  of  clay. 


And  Freedom  hallows  with  her  tread 
The  si  ent  cities  of  the  dead  ; 
Nor  beautiful  in  death  are  they 
Who  proudly  fall  in  her  array ; 
And  soon,  oh  Goddess  !  may  we  be 
For  evermore  with  them  or  thee  ! 


x\APOLEON'S  FAREWELL. 

[from    the  FRENCH.] 
1. 

Farewell  to  the  Land,  where '  the  gloorn  of  m\ 

Glorj- 
Arose  and  o'ershadow'd  the  earth  with  her  name- 
She  abandons  me  now, — but  the  page  of  her  siory, 
The  brightest  or  blackest,  is  fill'd  with  my  fame  ; 
I  have  warr'd  with  a  world  which  vanquish'd  me  onl\ 
^Vhen  the  meteor  of  Conquest  allured  me  too  far ; 
f  have  coped  with  the  nations  whi(  h  dread  me  thuj^ 
The  last  single  Captive  to  millions  in  war  '■  [lonely, 

2 
Farewell  to   thee,  France:— When    tiiy   diadc  i;. 

crown'd  me, 
I  made  thee  the  gem  and  the  wonder  of  earth, — 
But  thy  weakness  decrees  I  should  leave  as  I  found 
Decay'd  in  thy  glory,  and  sunk  in  thy  worth,  [thee* 
Oh!  forthe  veteran  hearts  that  were  wasted  [won— 
to  strife  with  the  storm,  when  their  battles  were 
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Then  the  Eagle,  whose  gaze  in  that  momeut  was 

blasted, 
Had  still  soar'd  with  eyes  fix'd  on  victory's  sun  '• 


Farewell  to  thee,  France  I — but  when  Liberty  rallies 
Once  more  in  thy  regions,  remember  me  then— 
The  violet  still  grows  in  the  depth  of  thy  valleys, 
Though  wither'd  thy  tears  will  unfold  it  againr— 
Vet,  yet,  I  may  baflBe  the  hosts  that  surround  us. 
And  yet  may  thy  heart  leap  awake  to  my  voice — 
There  are  links  which  must  break  in  the  chain 

that  has  bound  us. 
Then  turn  thee  and  call  on  the  chief  of  thy  choice  ; 
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Absent  or  present  still  to  thee. 

My  friend,  what  magic  spells  belong  •  - 
As  all  can  tell,  who  share,  like  me. 

In  turn  thy  converse,  and  thy  song. 
But  when  the  dreaded  hour  shall  come 

By  Friendship  everdeem'd  too  nigh. 
And  "  Memory,^''  o'er  her  Druid's  tomb^ 

Shall  weep  that  augnt  of  thee  can  die, 
How  fondly  will  She  then  repay 

Thy  homage  offer'd  at  her  shrine, 
\nd  blend,  while  ages  roll  away, 

Her  name  immortally  with  thine! 

April  19, 1812 
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SONNET. 

RoussBAU— VoUaire— ourGibboa—and  de  Stael— 

»  Leman  1  these  names  are  worthy  of  thy  shore. 

Thy  shore  of  names  like  these,  wert  thou  no  more, 
Their  memory  thy  remembrance  would  recall ; 
To  them  thy  banks  were  lovely  as  to  all. 

But  they  have  made  them  lovelier,  for  the  I^re 

Of  mighty  minds  doth  hallow  in  the  core 
Of  human  hearts  the  ruin  of  a  wall 

Where  dwelt  the  wise  and  wondrous  :  but  by  tlee 
How  much  more.  Lake  of  Beaut)- !  do  we  feel. 

In  sweetly  gliding  o'er  thy  crystal  sea, 
The  wild  glow  of  that  not  ungentle  zeal. 

Which  of  the  heirs  of  immortality 
Is  proud,  and  makes  the  breath  of  glory  real : 


STANZA  TO - 


Though  the  day  of  mj  destiny's  over, 

And  the  star  of  my  fate  hath  declined, 
Thy  soft  heart  retustd  to  discover 

The  faults  which  so  many  could  find  ; 
Though  thy  soul  with  my  grief  was  acquainted 

It  shrunk  not  to  share  it  with  me. 
And  the  love  which  my  spirit  hath  painted 

It  never  hath  found  but  in  thee. 

2. 
Then  when  nature  around  me  is  smiling, 
The  last  smile  which  answers  to  noine, 

*  Geneva,  Fcmey,  Coppet,  Lausar.-.?. 
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I  do  not  believe  it  beguiling 

Because  it  reminds  me  of  thine ; 
\nd  when  winds  are  at  war  with  the  oceatv , 

As  the  breasts  I  believed  in  with  me. 
Tf  their  billows  excite  an  emotion, 

It  is  that  they  bear  me  from  thee. 


Though  the  rock  of  my  last  hope  is  shiver'd. 

And  its  fragments  are  sunk  in  the  wave, 
Though  I  feel  that  my  soul  is  deliver'd 

To  pain— it  shall  not  be  its  slave, 
There  is  many  a  pang  to  pursue  me  : 

They  may  crush,  but  they  shall  not  contemn  - 
They  may  torture,  but  shall  not  subdue  mc— 

Tis  of  ihfe  that  I  think,  not  of  their. 


Though  human,  thou  did-t  not  deceive  mc, 

Though  woman,  thou  didst  not  forsake, 
Though  loved,  thou  forborest  to  grieve  me, 

Though  slander'd,  thou  never  could'st  shake 
Though  trusted,  thou  didst  not  disclaim  ine, 

Though  parted,  it  was  not  to  fly, 
Though  watchful,  't^vas  not  to  defame  m< , 

Nor,  mute,  that  the  world  mi  Jit  bcli' 


Yet  I  blame  not  the  world,  i.u.  v.  .j^:- 
Nor  the  vvar  of  the  many  with  or.e- 

If  mj  sou)  was  not  fitted  lo  prize  it, 
'Twas  folly  not  sooner  to  shun  ; 

\nd  if  dearly  that  error  hath  cost  me. 
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1  have  found  that,  whatever  it  lost  me, 
It  could  not  deprive  me  of  ihu. 


From  the  wreck  of  the  past,  which  hath  perish'd. 

Thus  raueli  I  at  least  may  recall, 
It  hath  taught  me  tiiat  what  I  most  cherish'd 

Deservftd  to  be  dearest  of  all ; 
In  the  desert  a  fountain  is  spnn^ng, 

In  the  wide  waste  there  still  is  a  tree. 
And  a  bird  in  the  solitude  sin^ng, 

^Vhich  speaks  to  my  spirit  of  thee. 


DARKNESS. 

I  HAD  a  dream,  which  was  not  all  a  dream. 
The  bright  sun  wasextinguish'd,  and  the  stai'S 
Did  wander  darkling  in  the  eternal  space, 
Ra}  less  and  pathless,  and  the  icy  earth 
Swung  blind  and  blackening  in  the  moonless  air  ; 
Morn  came,  and  went — and  came,  and  brought  no 
And  men  forgot  their  passions  in  the'dread      [da}'. 
Of  tliis  tiieir  desolation  ;  and  all  hearts 
Were  chill'd  into  a  selfish  prayer  for  light : 
And  they  did  live  by  watchfires — and  the  thronf-. 
The  palaces  of  crowned  kings— the  huts, 
The  habitations  of  ail  things  which  dwell, 
Were  burnt  for  beacons ;  cities  were  consumed, 
And  men  were  gather'd  round  their  blazing  home' 
To  look  once  more  into  each  other'.s  face  ; 
Happy  1^•ere  diose  who  dwelt  within  the  eye 
'      -l<.ano>,  and  their  mountain-torch  : 
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A  fearful  hope  was  all  the  world  contain'd; 

Forests  were  set  on  fire— but  hour  by  hour 

They  fell  and  faded — and  the  crackling  trunks 

Extinguish'd  with  a  crash — and  all  was  black. 

The  brows  of  men  by  the  despairing  light 

Wore  an  unearthly  aspect,  as  by  fits 

The  flashes  fell  upon  them  ;  some  lay  down 

And  hid  their  eyes  and  wept ;  and  some  did  rest 

Their  chins  upon  theirclenched  hands,  and  smiled  ; 

And  others  hurried  to  and  fro,  and  fed 

Their  funeral  piles  with  fuel,  and  look'd  up 

With  mad  disquieiude  on  t!ic  dull  sky, 

The  pall  of  a  pas'  world  ;  and  then  again 

With  curses  cast  them  down  upon  the  dust,  [shriek'd, 

And  gnash'd  their  teeth  and  howl'd  :  the  wild  birds 

And,  terrified,  did  flutter  on  the  ground. 

And  flap  their  useless  wings;  the  wildest  brutes 

Came  tame  and  tremulous  ;  and  vipers  crawi'd 

And  twined  themselves  among  the  multitude, 

Hissing,  but  stmgless— they  were  slain  for  food  : 

And  War,  which  for  a  moment  was  no  more, 

Did  glut  himself  again  ; — a  meal  was  oought 

With  blood,  and  each  sate  sullenly  apart 

Gorging  himself  in  gloom:  no  love  was  left ; 

All  earth  was  but  one  thought — and  that  was  death. 

fmmediate  and  inj^lorious  ;  and  the  pang 

Of  famine  fed  upon  all  entrails— men 

Died,  and  their  bones  wrre  tombless  as  their  flesh  ; 

The  meagre  by  the  meagre  were  devour'd. 

Even  dogs  assail'd  their  masters,  all  save  one, 

And  he  was  faith  iul  to  a  corse,  and  kept 

The  birds  and  beasts  and  famifh'd  men  at  bay. 

Till  hunger  clung  them,  or  the  dropping  dead 

Lnred  their  lank  jaws  ;  himself  sought  out  no  food, 
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But  with  a  piteous  and  perpetual  moan 

And  a  quick  desolate  cry,  licking  the  hand 

Which  answer'd  not  with  a  r;apess--he  died, 

The  crowd  was  famish'd  b}  de^ees  5   but  two 

Of  an  enormous  city  did  survive, 

And  they  were  enemies ;  ihey  met  beside 

The  dying  embers  of  an  altar-place 

Where  had  been  heap'd  a  mass  of  holy  things 

For  an  unholy  usage  ;  they  raked  up, 

And  shivering  scraped  with   their  cold  skeletoi. 

The  feeble  ashes,  and  then  feeble  breath     [hands 

Blew  for  a  little  life,  and  make  a  flame 

Which  was  a  mockery  ;  then  they  lifted  up, 

Their  eyes  as  it  grew  lightf  r,  and  beheld. 

Each  other's  aspects— saw  and  shriek'd,  and  died— 

Even  of  their  mutual  hid-<jusness  they  died, 

Unknowing  whs  he  was  upon  whose  brow 

Famine  had  written  Friei-d.     The  world  was  void. 

The  populous  and  the  powerful  was  a  lump, 

Seasonless,  herb!ess,  treeless,  manless,  lifeless  — 

A  lump  of  death — a  chaos  of  hard  clay. 

The  rivers,  lakes,  and  ocean  all  stood  still, 

And  nothing  stirred  within  their  silent  depths ; 

Ships  sailorless  lay  rotting  on  the  sea. 

And  their  masts  fell  down  piecemeal;     as  ther 

They  slept  on  the  abyss  without  a  surge—  [dropp'd 

The  waves  were  dead ;  the  tidoe  were  in  their  grave. 

The  moon  their  mistress  had  expired  before  ; 

The  winds  were  wither'd  in  the  stagnant  air. 

And  the  clouds  perish'd  ;  Darkness  had  no  need 

Of  aid  from  them— She  was  the  universe. 
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CHURCHILL'S  GRAVE. 

FACT  LITKRALLT  RENDERED. 

I  MOOD  beside  the  grave  of  him  who  blazed 

The  comet  of  a  season,  and  I  saw 

The  h)unblest  of  all  sepuUhrcs,  and  gazed 

With  not  the  less  of  sorrow  and  of  awe 

On  that  neglected  turf  and  quiet  stone, 

With  names  no  clearer  than  the  nam.  s  unknown, 

Which  lay  unread  around  it     and  I  ask'd 

The  Gardener  of  that  ground,  w  y  i«  might  be 

That  for  this  plant  strangers  his  memory  task'd 

Through  the  thick  deaths  of  half  a  century  ; 

.\nd  thusheanswer'd-  -"Weil,  I  do  not  know 

Why  frequent  travellers  turn  to  pilgrims  so  ; 

He  died  before  my  day  of  Sextonship, 

And  X  had  not  the  digging  of  this  grave." 

And  is  this  all?  I  thouglit,"-and  do  we  rip 

The  veil  of  Immortality?  and  crave 

I  know  what  of  honour  and  of  light 

Through  unborn  ages,  to  endure  this  blight ." 

So  soon  and  so  successless  ?  As  I  said. 

The  Architect  of  all  on  which  we  tread, 

For  Earth  is  but  a  tombstone,  did  essay 

To  extricate  remembrance  from  the  clay, 

Whose  rainglings  might  confuse  a  Newton's  thought 

Were  it  not  that  all  life  must  end  in  one. 

Of  which  we  are  but  dredraers ;— as  he  caught 

As  'twere  the  twilight  of  a  former  Sun, 

Thus  spoke  he, — "  I  believe  the  man  of  whom 

You  wot,  who  lies  in  this  selected  tomb, 

Was  a  most  famous  writer  in  his  day. 

And  therefore  travellers  step  from  out  their  way 

To  pay  him  honour, — and  myself  whate'er 
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..  iioaour  p1eases,"-then  most  pleased  I  shook 
From  out  my  |JOcket's  avaracious  nook 
Some  certain  corns  of  silver,  which  as  twere 
Perforce  I  gave  this  man,  though  I  could  sp-.rc 
So  much  but  inconveniently  ;— Ye  smile, 
I  see  ye,  ye  profane  ones  '  all  the  while, 
■    Because  mv  homely  phrase  the  truth  would  tell 
You  are  the  fools,  not  I-for  I  did  dwell 
With  a  deep  thought,  and  with  asoiten  d  eye. 
On  that  Old  Sexton's  natural  horody, 
la  which  there  was  Obscurity  and  Fame, 
-  Glory  and  the  Nothmg  of  a  Nan*. 


THE  DREAM. 

I. 

OLP.  life  is  twofold;  Sleep  hath  its  own  world, 

\  boundary  between  the  things  misnamed 

Death  and  existence  :  Sleep  hath  its  own  world, 

\nd  a  wide  realm  of  wild  reality, 

\nd  dreams  in  their  development  have  breath, 

And  tears,  and  tortures,  and  the  touch  ol  joy  : 

They  leave  a  weight  upon  our  waking  thoughts, 

They  take  a  weight  from  off  our  waking  toils. 

They  do  divide  our  being:  they  become 

A  portion  of  ourselves  as  of  our  time, 

And  look  like  heralds  of  eternity  ; 

They  pass  like  spirits  of  the  past,— they  speak 

Like  sybils  of  the  future  ;  th.'y  have  power— 

The  tyranny  of  pleasure  and  of  pair.; 

JThey  mako  us  what  we  were  not— what  they  will 

•nd  .shake  us  with  the  vision  that's  gone  by, 
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The  dread  of  vanish'd  shadows— Are  they  so " 
Is  not  the  past  all  shadow  ?  What  are  they  ? 
Creations  of  the  mind  ?— The  mind  can  make 
Substance,  and  people  planets  of  its  own 
With  beings  brighter  than  have  been,  and  give 
A  breath  to  forms  which  can  outlive  all  flesh 
I  would  recall  a  vision  which  1  dream'd 
Perchance  in  sleep — for  in  itself  a  thought, 
A  slumbering  thought,  is  capable  of  year?, 
And  curdles  a  long  life  into  one  hour. 

II. 

I  saw  two  beings  in  the  hues  of  youth 
Standing  upon  a  hill,  a  gentle  hill. 
Green  and  of  mild  declivity,  the  last 
As  'twere  the  cape  of  a  long  ridge  of  such, 
Save  that  there  was  no  sea  to  lave  its  base, 
But  a  most  living  landscape,  and  the  wave 
Of  woods  and  cornfields,  and  the  abodes  of  men 
Scatter'd  at  intervals,  and  wreathing  smoke 
Arising  from  such  rustic  roofs; — the  hill 
Was  crown'd  wilh  a  peculiar  diadem 
Of  trees,  in  circular  array,  so  fix'd 
Not  by  the  sport  of  nature,  but  of  man  r 
These  two,  a  maiden  and  a  youth,  were  there 
Gazing  —  the  one  on  all  that  was  beneath 
Fair  as  herself — but  the  boy  gazed  on  her  ; 
And  both  were  young,  and  one  was  beautiful 
And  both  were  young — yet  not  alike  in  youth 
As  the  sweet  moon  on  the  horizon's  verge 
The  maid  was  on  the  eve  of  womanhood  ; 
The  boy  had  fewer  summers,  but  his  heart 
Had  far  outgrown  his  years,  and  to  his  eye 
There  was  but  one  beloved  face  on  earth. 
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And  that  was  shiniog  on  him ;  he  had  look'd 

Upon  it  till  it  could  not  pass  away  ; 

He  had  no  breath,  no  being,  but  in  hers  ; 

She  was  his  voice  ;  he  did  not  speak  to  her, 

But  trembled  on  her  words ;  she  was  his  sight, 

For  his  eye  followed  hers,  and  saw  with  hers, 

Which  colour'd  all  his  objects  —he  had  ceased 

To  live  within  himself;  she  was  his  life, 

The  ocean  to  the  river  of  his  thoughts, 

Which  terminated  all :  upon  a  tone, 

A  touch  of  hers,  his  blood  would  ebb  and  flow, 

Aud  his  cheek  change  tempestuously — his  heart 

Unknov/ing  of  its  cause  of  agony. 

But  she  in  these  fond  feelings  had  no  share : 

Her  sighs  were  not  for  him  :  to  her  he  was 

Even  as  a  brot/ier-  but  no  more :  'twas  much. 

For  brotherless  she  was,  save  n  the  name 

Her  infant  friendship  had  bestow'd  en  him; 

Herself  the  solitary  scion  le^t 

Of  a  time-honour'd  race.— It  was  a  name      [why? 

Which  pleased  him,  and  }et  pleased  him  not— and 

Time  taught  h'm  a  deep  answer — when  she  loved 

Another,  even  new  she  loved  anollier, 

And  on  the  summit  of  that  hill  she  stood 

Looking  atar  if  yet  her  lover's  steed 

Kept  pace  with  her  expectancy,  and  flew= 

III 

A  chanj,e  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream 
There  was  an  ancient  mansion,  and  before 
Its  walls  there  was  a  steed  caparison'd  ; 
Within  an  antique  Oratory  stood 
The  Boy  of  whom  I  spake ^— he  was  alone, 
Ar  J  pale,  and  pacing  to  and  fro  ;  anco 
12 
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He  sate  him  down,  and  seized  a  pen,  and  traced 

Words  which  I  could  not  guess  of;  then  he  lean'd 

His  bow'd  head  on  his  hands,  and  shook  as  'tweit 

With  a  convulsion— then  rose  again. 

And  with  his  teeih  and  quivering  hands  did  tear 

What  he  had  written,  but  he  shed  no  tears. 

And  he  did  calm  himself,  and  fix  his  brow 

Into  a  kind  of  quiei ;  as  he  paused, 

The  Lady  of  his  love  re-enter'd  there. 

She  was  sei-ene  and  smiling  then,  and  yet 

She  knew  she  was  by  him  beloved, — she  knew, 

For  quickly  comes  such  knowledge,  that  his  hear; 

Wasdarken'd  with  her  shadow,  and  she  saw 

That  he  was  wretched,  but  she  saw  not  all. 

He  rose,  and  with  a  cold  and  gentle  grasp 

He  took  her  hand  ;  a  moment  o'er  his  face 

A  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 

Was  traced,  and  then  it  faded,  as  it  come  ; 

He  dropp'd  the  hand  he  held,  and  with  slow  step; 

Retired,  but  not  as  bidding  her  adieu, 

For  they  did  part  with  mutual  smiles  ;  he  pass'd 

From  out  the  massy  gate  of  tliat  old  Hall, 

And  mounting  on  his  steed  he  went  his  way ; 

And  ne'er  repass'd  that  hoary  threshold  more. 

IV. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  boy  was  sprung  to  manhood :  in  the  wilds 
Of  fiery  climes  he  made  himself  a  home , 
And  his  Soul  drank  their  sunbeams  ;  he  was  girt 
W'ith  strange  and  dusky  aspects:  he  was  not 
Himself  like  what  he  had  been;  on  the  sm 
And  on  the  shore  he  was  a  wanderer : 
There  was  a  nr.ass  of  many  images 
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C  rowded  like  waves  upon  me,  but  be  was 
\  part  of  all ;  and  in  the  last  he  lay 
Reposing  from  the  noon-tide  sultriness,       ^ 
Couch'd  among  fallen  columns,  in  the  shaae 
Of  ruin'd  walls  that  had  survived  the  names 
Of  those  who  rearM  them ;  by  his  sleepmg  sme 
Stood  camels,  ^raziag,  and  some  goodly  steeds 
Were  fastened  near  a  tl^^uutain,  a:id  a  man 
Clad  in  a  flown.g  garb  did  watch  tne  ..hile, 
While  manv  ofi.i.tiib.   s'.umber'd  arcund : 
i,nd  ti^icv  we.c  canopied  b>  the  b -.e  s^)  , 
,0  cloudless,  c.ear,  andpurelv  beautiful, 
That  God  alone  was  to  be  seen  m  Heaven, 

V. 

\  change  came  o'er  the  sp:r:t  of  my  dream. 

The  Lady  ot  hu«  love  was  wed  svith  One 

Who  d:d  not  love  her  better :— in  her  home, 

A  thousand  leagues  fi-om  his,-',  er  naf.ve  home, 

Sh^  dw^U.  be^-rt  with  growu.g  Infancy, 

Dau-iiers  and  .o^s  o!  Be.ut)  ,-but  behold  - 

Upon  her  face  there  was  the  tint  ot  gTief, 

The  settled  s  -adow  of  an^nwaid  stri:e, 

And  an  unquitt  drooping  of  the  eye 

^s  if  its  Hd  were  cbai-ged  with  unshed  tears. 

What  could  her  urief  ber— ^he  i-ad  .11  she  lorea 

And  he  who  had  so  lov^d  hei  w  ==  not  there 

To  trouble  witti  l)ad  hope's,  ovk.v  w.  l, 

Or  ill-repress'd  a  lii  tio,-.,  her  pu'-e  thoughts. 

What  ecu  d  hergri.  r  b-^  r-sh.  had  loved  him  not 

Nor  give  '  him  cause  to  dvem  himself  b-loved, 

Nor  could  he  be  a  part  of  that  which  preyM 

Vmn  her  mind— a  spectre  of  the  pas^. 
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VI. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream.— 
The  wanderer  was  return'd.— I  saw  him  stand 
Before  an  Altar-  with  a  gentle  bride; 
Her  face  was  fair,  but  was  not  that  which  made 
The  Starlight  of  his  B03  hood,  -as  he  stood 
Even  at  the  Altar,  o'er  his  brow  there  came 
The  selfsame  aspect,  and  the  quivering  shock- 
That  in  the  antique  Oratory  shook 
Jlis  busom  in  its  solitude  ;— and  then— 
As  in  that  howr—a  moment  o'er  his  face 
The  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 
Was  traced,_and  then  it  faded  as  it  came. 
And  he  stood  calm  and  quiet,  and  he  spoJfe 
The  fitting  vows,  but  heard  not  his  own  vvord^ 
And  all  things  reel'd  around  him  ;  he  could  see 
Not  that  which  was,  nor  that  which  should  havt 

been— 
But  the  old  mansion,  and  the  accustom'd  hall, 
And  the  remember'd  chambers,  and  the  place, 
The  day,  the  hour,  thf>  sunshine,  and  the  shade, 
All  things  pertaining  to  that  place  and  hour, 
And  her  who  was  liis  destiny,  came  back 
And  thrust  themselves  between  him  and  the  light  • 
What  business  had  they  there  at  such  a  time  ? 

V/I. 
A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream 
The  lady  of  his  love  ;-0h  ?  she  was  changed 
As  by  the  sickness  of  the  soul ;  her  mind 
Had  wander'd  from  its  dwelling,  and  her  eyes 
They  had  not  their  ou  n  lustre,  but  the  look  ' 
Which  is  not  of  the  earth  ;  she  was  become 
The  queen  of  a  fantastic  realm ;  her  thought-: 
Were  combinations  of  disjoinled  thinge ; 
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And  forms  impalpable  and  unperceived 
Of  others'  sight  familiar  were  to  hers. 
And  this  the  world  calls  phrenzy  ;  bnt  the  wj?p 
Have  a  far  deeper  madness,  and  the  glance 
Of  melancholy  is  a  feai-tul  gift; 
What  is  it  but  the  telescope  of  truth? 
Which  strips  the  distance  of  its  phantasies. 
And  brings  life  near  in  utter  nakedness. 
Making  the  cold  reality  to^j  real  I 

vrii. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream.  — 

The  Wanderer  was  alone  a-  heretofore, 

The  beings  which  suiTonnded  him  were  gone. 

©r  were  at  war  with  him,  he  was  a  mark 

For  blight  and  desolation,  compass'd  round 

Wjth  Hatred  and  '  "ontention  \  Pain  was  mix'c 

In  all  which  was  served  up  to  him,  until 

Like  to  tke  Pontic  monarch  of  old  days,* 

He  fed  on  poisons,  and  they  had  no  power, 

But  were  a  kind  of  nutriment :  he  lived 

Through  that  wiiich  had  been  death  to  many  men. 

And  made  him  friends  of  mountains  :  with  the  stars 

And  the  quick  Spirit  of  the  Universe 

He  held  his  dialogues ;  and  they  did  teach 

To  him  the  magic  of  their  mysteries  ; 

To  hun  the  bock  of  night  was  Open'd  wide, 

And  voices  from  the  deep  abyss  reveal'd 

A  marvel  and  a  secret — Be  it  so; 

IX. 

My  dream  was  past ;  it  had  no  further  change- 
ft  was  of  a  strange  order,  that  the  doom 

•  Mitbridates  of  Pontufc 
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Of  these  two  creatures  should  be  thus  traced'out 

Almost  like  a  reality — the  one 

To  end  in  madness — both  in  misery. 


PROMETHEUS 

I. 
I'lTAN  J  to  whose  immortal  eyes 

The  sufferings  of  mortality, 

Seen  iu  their  sad  reality. 
Were  not  as  things  that  gods  despise  ; 
What  was  thy  pity's  recompense  ? 
A  silent  suffering,  and  intense  ; 
['he  rock,  the  vulture,  and  the  chain. 
All  that  the  proud  can  feel  of  pain, 
The  agony  they  do  not  show, 
The  suffocating  sense  of  wo, 

Which  speaks  but  in  its  loneliness, 
\nd  then  is  jealous  lest  the  sky 
.^iiould  have  a  listener,  nor  will  sigh 
Until  its  voice  is  echoless. 

ir. 

I  iian  I  to  thee  the  strife  was  given 
Between  the  suffering  and  the  will, 
>Vhich  torture  where  they  cannot  kill  ; 
And  the  inexorable  Heaven, 
And  the  deaf  tyranny  of  Fate, 
The  ruling  principle  of  Hate, 
Which  for  its  pleasure  doth  create 
The  things  it  may  annihilate. 
Refused  thee  evcu  the  boon  to  die ; 
The  wretched  |;ift  eternity 
Wag  thine  -and  thoa  hast  borne  it  welL 
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\ll  that  the  Thunderer  wrung  from  thee 
Was  but  the  menace  which  Bung  back 
On  him  the  torments  of  ihy  rack; 
The  fate  thou  didst  so  well  foresee 
But  would  not  to  appease  him  tell ; 
And  in  thy  Silence  was  his  Sentence, 
And  in  his  soul  a  vain  repentance, 
And  evil  dread  so  ill  dissembled 
That  in  his  hand  the  lightnings  trembled 

III. 

Thy  Godlike  crime  was  to  be  kind, 
To  render  wi'th  thy  precepts  less 
The  sum  of  human  wretchedness, 
And  strengthen  Man  with  his  own  mind  -. 
But  baffled  as  thou  wert  from  high, 
Still  m  thy  patient  energy, 
In  the  endurance,  and  repulse 
Of  thine  impenetrable  Spirit 
Which  Earth  and  Heaven  could  not  convMh 

A  mighty  lesson  we  inherit : 
Thou  art  a  symbol  and  a  «:ign 

To  Mortals  of  their  fale  and  force  ; 
Like  thee,  Man  is  in  part  divine, 

A  troubled  stream  from  a  pure  source  ; 
And  Man  in  portions  can  foresee 
His  own  funereal  destiny ; 
His  wretchedness  and  his  resistence. 
And  his  sad  unallied  existence  : 
To  which  bis  Spirit  may  oppose 
Itself— an  equal  to  all  woes. 

And  a  firm  will,  and  a  deep  sense, 
Which  even  in  torture  can  descry 
li.s  own  concenter'd  recompense. 
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Triumphant  where  it  dares  defy, 
And  makmg  Death  a  Victory. 


ROMANCE  MUY  DOLOROSO 

DBL 

SITIO  Y  TOMA  DE  ALHAMA. 

I'he  effect  of  the  original  Ballad  (which  existed  both  ii; 
Spanish  and  Arabjc)  was  such  that  it  was  forbidden  to 
be  sung  by  the  Moors,  on  pain  of  death  within  Grana 

da. 

A  VERY  MOURNFUL  BALLAD. 


SIEGE  AND  CONQUEST  OF    ALHAMA. 

Which,  in  the  Arabic lin^uage,  is  to  thefollomng 
purport. 


The  Moorish  King  rides  up  and  down 
Through  Granada's  royal  town. 
From  Eizira's  gates  to  those 
Of  Bivarambia  on  he  goes. 

Wo  is  me,  Alharaa  ' 

2. 
Letters  to  the  monarch  fell 
How  Alhama's  city  fell ; 
h\  the  fire  the  scroll  he  threw. 
And  the  messenger  he  slow. 

Wo  is  me,  Alharaa  J 
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3. 
He  quits  his  raule  and  mounts  his  horse, 
And  through  the  street  directs  his  course  . 
Tlirough  the  street  of  Zacatin 
To  the  Alhambra  spurring  in. 

"Wo  isnie,  Alhama  ' 


Wtien  the  Alhambra  walh  he  gained, 
On  the  momett  he  ordained 
That  the  trumpet  straight  should  sound 
With  the  silver  clarion  round. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama  ! 


And  when  the  hollow  drums  of  war 
Beat  the  loud  alarm  afar. 
That  the  Moors  of  town  and  plain 
Might  answer  to  the  martial  strain, 

Wo  i«  me,  Alhama 


Then  the  Moors  by  this  aware, 
That  bloody  Mars  recalled  them  there, 
One  by  one,  and  two  by  two. 
To  a  mighty  squadron  grew. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama  ! 

7. 
Out  then  spake  an  aeed*  \Toor 
In  these  words  the  king  before, 
''  Wherefore  call  on  us,  oh  kin^  ? 
'■'  What  may  mean  this  gathering .'" 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama .' 
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Friends  !  yc  have,  alas  !  to  know 
'.  )i"  a  most  disastrous  blow, 
That  the  Christians,  stem  and  bold, 
flave  obtained  Alharaa's  hold  " 

Wo  is  me,  Alhan 


Out  then  spoke  o!d  Alfaqui, 
With  his  beard  so  white  to  see, 
"  Good  King  I  thou  art  justly  served, 
"  Good  King !  this  thou  hast  deserved. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhamu 

10. 
•  By  thee  were  slain,  in  evil  hour. 
The  Abencerrage,  Granada's  flower  ; 
And  strangers  were  received  b}  thee 
Of  Cordova  the  Chivalry. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama  : 


•'  And  for  this,  oh  King  .'  is  sent 
On  thee  a  double  chastisement, 
Thee  and  thine,  thy  crown  and  realm, 
One  last  wreck  shall  overwhelm. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama  ' 

12. 
■'  He  who  holds  no  laws  in  awe, 
He  must  perish  by  the  law  ; 
And  Granada  must  be  won, 
\nd  thyself  with  her  undone." 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama  ' 
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Fire  flashed  iVom  out  the  old  Moor's  eyes, 
The  Monarch's  wrath  began  to  rise,— 
Because  he  answered,  and  because 
He  spake  exceeding  well  of  laws. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhair 


There  is  no  law  to  say  such  things 
As  may  disgust  the  ear  of  kings  :"— 
Thus,  snorting  with  his  choler,  said 
The  Moorish  King,  and  doomed  him  dead. 

Wo  isme,  Alhama 


Moor  Alfaqui !  Moor  Alfaqui ! 
Though  thy  beard  so  hoarv  be, 
The  king  have  sent  to  have  thee  seized. 
For  Albama's  loss  displeased 

Wo  is  me,  Alhaina  ' 


And  to  fis  thy  head  upon 
High  Alhambra's  loftiest  stone  ; 
That  this  for  thee  should  be  the  law, 
And  others  tremble  when  ihey  saw. 

Wo  is  me,  Albania 


'*  Cavalier !  and  man  of  worth  ! 
LeY these  words  of  mine  go  forth; 
Let  the  Moorish  Monarch  know, 
That  to  him  I  nothing  owe. 

Wo  is  mc,  Albania 
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'•  But  on  my  soul  Alhama  weighs, 
And  on  my  inmost  spirit  preys  ; 
And  if  the  Kicg  his  land  hath  lost, 
Yet  others  may  have  lost  the  most. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama  ' 


•'  Sires  have  lost  their  children,  wives 
Their  lords,  and  valiant  men  their  lives  ; 
One  what  best  his  love  might  claim 
Hath  lost  another  wealth,  or  fame. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama  ! 

20. 
"  I  lost  a  damsel  in  that  hour, 
Of  all  the  land  the  loveliest  flower ; 
Doubloons  a  hundred  I  would  pay, 
And  think  her  ransom  cheup  that  day." 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama  ' 

21. 
And  as  these  things  the  old  Moor  said, 
They  severed  from  the  trunk  his;  head  ; 
And  to  the  Alhambra's  wall  with  speed 
'Twas  carried,  as  the  King  decreed. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama  * 

22. 
And  men  and  infants  therein  weep 
Their  loss,  so  heavy  and  so  deep  ; 
Granada's  ladies,  all  she  rears 
W^ithin  her  walls,  burst  into  tears. 

Wo  is  mc,  Alhama  < 
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And  from  the  windows  o'er  the  walls 
The  sable  web  of  mourning  falls ; 
The  King  weeps  as  a  woman  o'er 
His  loss,  for  it  is  much  and  sore. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhania  ! 


TRANSLATION  FROM  ViTTORELLF. 

ON  A   MX. 

Sonnet  composed  in  the  name  of  a  father  whose  daugb- 
ter  had  recently  died  shoiliy  after  her  marriage  ;  and 
addressed  to  the  father  of  her  who  bad  taken  lately 
the  veil. 

Of  two  fair  virgins,  modest,  though  admired. 
Heaven  made  us  happy;  and  now,  wretched  sires. 
Heaven  for  a  nobler  doom  their  worth  desires, 

lAnd  gazing  upon  ct7^cr,  both  required. 

'Mine,  while  the  torch  of  Hymen  newly  fired 
Becomes  extinguished,  soon— too  soon — expires  • 
But  thine,  within  the  closing  grate  retired, 
Eternal  captive,  to  her  God  aspires. 

But  thou  at  least  from  out  the  jealous  door, 
Which  shuts  between  your  never-meeting  eyes, 
May'st  hear  her  sweet  and  pious  voice  once  more: 

[  to  the  marble,  where  my  aavghtet  lies. 
Rush,— the  swoln  flood  of  bitterness  1  pour. 
And  knock,  and  knock,  and  knock— but  nore  re- 
plies. 

MADAxME   LAVALETTE. 

Let  Edinburgh  critics  o'e '•whelm  with  their  praises 
Their  Madame  de  Stael  and  their  fam'd  UEpi- 
7iasse : 

Like  a  meteor  at  bes%  pvcod  Philosophy  blazes. 
And  the  f?me  c-f  a  Wit  is  as  brittle  as  glass  • 
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Butcheering's  the  beam,and  unfading  the  splendou: 
Of  thy  torch,  Wedded  Love  !  and  it  never  has  ye 

Shone  with  lustre  more  holy,  more  pure,  or  raor 

tender, 

Than  it  sheds  on  the  name  of  the  fair  Lavaletit 

Then  fill  high  the  wine  cuj^  e'en  Virtue  shall  bless  it 

And  hallow  the  goblet  which  foams  to  her  name 
The  warm  lip  of  Beauty  shall  piously  press  it, 

And  Hymen  shall  honour  the  pledge  to  her  fame 

To  the  health  of  the  Woman,  who  freedom  and  lif 

too 

Has  risk'd  for  her  husband,  we'll  pay  the  just  debt 
And  hail  with  applauses  the  Heroine  and  Wife  too 

The  constant,  the  noble,  the  fair  Lavalette. 

Her  foes  have  awarded,  in  impotent  malice, 

To  their  captive  a  doom,  which  all  Europe  abhors 
And  turns  from  the  stairs  of  the  Priest  haunted  palac' 

While  those  who  replaced  them  there,  biush  foi 

their  cause: 

But,  in  ages  tocoine,  when  the  blood-tarnish'd  glor 

Of  dukes,  and  of  marshal,  in  darkness  hath  set 
Hearts  shall  throb,  eyes  shall  glisten,  at  reading  thi 

Of  the  fond  self-devotion  of  fair  Lavaleitc.  Fstor" 
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Oi!,  shaine  to  thee.  Land  of  the  Gaul .' 
Oh,  shame  to  thy  children  and  the: 
F'nwise  in  thy  glory,  and  base  in  twy  fall. 
How  wretched  thy  portion  e'  all  'c  : 
Derision  shall  strike  thee  forloin. 
A  mockery  that  never  shall  da,- 
Use  cnr;cs  of  Hate,  and  the  hiss.s  of  i^r( 
Shall  burthen  the  winds  o:    '      ' 
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And,  piQud  o'er  thy  ruin,  for  ever  be  hurl'd 
The  laughter  of  Triumph,  the  jeers  of  the  wo- ' 

Oh,  where  is  thy  spirit  of  yore, 

The  spirit  that  breathed  in  thy  dead. 
When  gallantry's  star  was  the  beacon  before. 

And  honour  the  passion  that  led  ? 
Thy  storms  have  awaken'd  ti-eir  sleep, 

They  groan  from  tlie  place  of  their  rest. 
And  wralhfully  murmur,  and  suddenly  weep. 

To  see  the  foul  stain  on  thy  breast ; 
Por  where  is  the  glory  they  left  thee  in  trust  r 
'Tis'scatter'd  in  darkness,  'tis  trampled  in  duit ' 

Go,  look  through  the  kingdoms  of  earth. 

From  Indus,  all  around  to  tiie  Pole, 
\nG  =ome thing  of  goodness, of  honour,  anci  wrr:: 

Shall  brighten  the  sins  of  the  soul : 
But  tho'i  art  alone  in  thy  shame, 

The  world  cannot  liken  thee  there  \ 
Abhorrence  aiid  vice  have  disngur'dthy  name 

Beyond  the  low  reach  of  compare  : 
Stupendous  in  guilt  thou  shalt  lend  us  through  ;;i,/ 
A  proverb,  a  by-word,  for  treacherj'  and  crime  I 

While  conquest  illumin'd  h>s  sword, 
"VMiile  yet  in  his^iowess  he  stood. 
Thy  pi-aises  still  follow'd  the  s'eps  of  (hy  Lojd. 
And  welcom'd  the  torrent  of  blood ; 
Though  t^'ranny  sat  on  his  crown. 
And  witherd  the  nations  afar, 
Yet  bright  in  thy  view  was  that  Despot's  renov,  ■•: 

Till  fortune  deserted  his  car; 
Then,  back  from  the  chieftain  thou  slunkcst  away— 
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Forgot  were  the  feats  he  had  done, 
The  toils  he  had  borne  in  thy  cause ; 
Thou  turned'st  to  worship  a  new  rising  sun, 
And  waft  other  songs  of  applause; 
But  the  storm  was  beginning  to  lour, 
Adversity  clouded  his  beam  : 
.\nd  honour  and  fame  were  the  brag  of  an  hour, 

And  loyalty's  self  but  a  dream: — 
To  him  thou  hadst  banish'd  thy  vows  were  restor'd  , 
\nd  the  first  that  had  scof!''d,  were  the  first  that 
ador'd  : 

What  tumult  thus  burthens  the  air, 

What  throng  thus  encircles  his  throne  r 
"Tis  the  shout  of  delight,  'lis  the  millions  that  sweat 
His  sceptre  shall  rule  them  alone. 
Reverses  shall  brighten  their  zeal, 

Misfortune  shall  hallow  his  name,  [feel 

And  the  world  that  pursues  him  shall   mournfully 

How  quenchless  !he  spirit  and  flame  [are  on  fire, 

That  Frenchmen  will   breathe,  when  their  heart? 

For  the  Hero  they  love,  and  the  Chief  they  admire  ? 

Their  hero  has  rushed  tr  the  fie'd  ' 
His  laurels  are  cover'd  with  shade- 
But  where  is  the  spirit  that  never  should  yield, 
The  loyalty  never  to  fade  .' 
In  a  moment  desertion  and  guile 
Abandon'd  him  up  to  thi^.  foe  ; 
The  dastards  that  flourish'd  and  grew  at  his  smile, 

Forsook  and  renounced  him  in  woe  : 
\ndthe  millions  that  swore  they  would  perish   to 

save, 
'>ehekl  him  a  fugitive,  captive,  and  slave  • 

The  savage  all  wild  in  his  glen 
Ts  nobler  and  better  than  thou  ; 
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Tiiou  sfandest  a  wonder,  a  marvel  to  men, 

Such  perfidy  blackens  thy  brow  ? 
If  thou  wert  the  place  of  my  birth, 

At  once  from  thy  arms  would  I  sever ; 
I'd  fly  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth, 

And  quit  thee  for  ever  and  ever ; 
And  thinking  of  thee  in  my  long  after  years, 
Should  but  kindle  my  blushes  and  waken  my  tear? 

•  Oh,  shame  to  thee,  Land  of  the  Gaul  ? 

Oh,  shame  to  tliy  children  and  thee ! 
Unwise  in  thy  glory  and  base  in  thy  fall, 

How  wretched  thy  portion  shall  be ! 
Derision  shall  strike  thee  forlorn, 

A  mockery  that  never  shall  die  ; 
The  curses  of  Hate  and  the  hisses  of  Scorn 

Shall  burthen  the  winds  of  thy  sky ! 
And  proud  o'er  thy  ruin  for  ever  be  hurl'd 
The  laughter  of  Triumph,  the  jeers  of  the  World- 
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CANTO  PRIMO. 

I. 

Ill  principio  era  il  Verbo  appresso  a  Dio, 
Ed  era  Iddio  il  Verbo,  e'l  Verbo  lui : 
Quests  era  nel  principio  al  parer  mio ; 
£  nulla  si  pu6  far  sanza  coatui : 
Perd,  giusto  Signer  beoigno  e  pio, 
Mandami  solo  un  de  gli  angeli  tui, 
Che  m'accompagui,  e  reohimia  memoria 
Una  famosa  antica  e  degna  storia. 

II. 

£  tu  Vergine  figlia  e  raadre  e  sposa 
Di  quel  Signor  che  ti  dette  le  chiave 
Del  cielo  e  de  I'abisso  e  d'ogni  cosa 
Quel  di  che  Gabriel  tuo  ti  disse  ave 
Fercl.6  tu  se'  de'  tuo'  servi  pietosa, 
Con  dolce  rime  e  stil  grato  e  soave 
Ajuta  i  versi  miei  benignamenfe, 
E'nfino  al  fine  illumina  la  mente. 

III. 

Era  nel  tempo  quando  Filomena 
Con  la  sorella  si  laraenta  e  plora, 
Che  si  ricorda  di  sua  antica  pena, 
E  p^  boschetti  le  niinfe  innaroora, 

For  transiatioD  see  vol.  III.  p.  269. 
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1  Febo  il  carro  teraperato  mena, 

;he  'I  suo  Fetonte  rammaeatra  ancora ; 
id  appariva  appunto  a  I'oriMonie, 
iral  che  Titon  si  graffiava  la  frontc 

IV 

^and'io  varai  la  mia  barchetta,  prima 
;>er  ubbidir  chi  sempre  ubbidir  debbe 
L,a  mente,  e  faticarsi  in  prosa  e  in  rima, 

2  del  mio  Carlo  imperador  m'increbbe : 
Zhe  so  quanti  la  penna  ha  posto  in  cima, 
Zhe  tutti  la  sua  gloria  prevarrebbe  : 

M  stata  quella  istoria,  a  quel  ch'  i'  veggio. 
JDi  Carlo  male  intesa  t  scritta  peggio. 

I  V. 

Diceva  gii  Lionardo  Aretino, 

Che  s'egli  aresse  avuto  scrittor  degno, 

Com'egli  ebbe  un  Ormanno  il  suo  Pi  pine 

Ch'avesse  diligenzia  avuto  e  inge^no; 

Sarebbe  Carlo  Magno  un  uom  divino ; 

Perd  ch'egli  ebbe  gran  vittoria  e  regno, 

E  fece  per  la  chiesa  e  per  la  fede 

!  Certo  assai  piii  che  non  i  dice  o  crede 

VI. 

Guardasi  ancora  a  san  Liberatore 
Quella  bandi  1^  presso  a  Mai.oppllo, 
Giu  ne  gli  Abbruzxi  fatta  per  suo  onore, 
Dove  fu  la  battaglia  k'1  gran  flaggello 
D'un  re  pagan,  che  Carlo  iraperadore 
Uccise,  e  tanto  del  suo  popol  fello  : 
E  vedesi  tanta  osaa,  e  tanto  il  sanno, 
Che  tutte  in  Giusatifiji  poi  se  vedranno 
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VII. 
Ma  il  rnondo  cieco'C  ignorante  non  prezza 
Le  sue  virti  com'io  vorrei  vedere  : 
E  tu,  Fiorenza,  de  la  sua  grandezza 
Possiedi,  e  serapre  potrai  possedere 
Ogiii  costume  ed  ogni  gentilezza 
Che  si  potesse  aquistare  o  avere 
Col  senuo  col  tesoro  o  con  la  lancia 
Dal  nobil  sangue  e  venuto  di  Francia. 

VIII. 

Dodici  paladini  aveva  in  corte 

Carlo  ;  e'l  piu  savio  e  famoso  era  Orlaadc  : 

Gran  traditor  locondusse  a  la  inorte 

In  Rojicisralle  un  trattato  ordinai'do  ; 

La  dove  il  corno  son6  tanto  forte 

Dope  la  dolorosa  rotta,  quando 

Xe  la  sua  comrnedia  Dante  qui  dice, 

E  mettelo  con  Carlo  in  ciel  lelice. 

IX. 

Era  per  p^squa  quella  di  natale  : 
Carlo  la  corte  avea  tutla  in  Parigi : 
Orlando,  corn'io  dico,  il  principiiie 
Evvi,  il  Danese,  Astolfo,  e  Ansui-i 
Fannosi  feste  e  cose  trionfale, 
E  naolto  celebtavan  San  Dionigi  ; 
Angiolin  di  Bajona,  ed  Ulivieri 
Vera  venuto,  e'l  gentil  Berlingbieri. 

X. 

Eravi  Avolio  ed  A  vino  ed  Ottone, 
Di  Normandia,  Riccardo  paladino, 
E'l  savio  Narao,e'i  vecthio  Salaraone, 
Gualtier  da  Monlione,  e  Baldovioo 
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h'era  figliuol  del  tristo  Ganellone. 
jroppo  lietoera  '1  figliuol  di  Pipino  : 
lantoche  spesso  d'al!e»rezza  sreme 

eg^gendo  tutti  i  paladini  insieme. 

XI 

la  la  foiluna  attenta  sta  nascosa, 
er  guastar  sempre  ciascun  nostro  effetto  ; 
lentre  che  Carlo  co^i  si  ripo<a. 
irlandogovernava  in  fattoe  in  detto 
i.a  corfe  e  Carlo  Magno  ed  ogni  cosa : 
Jan  per  invidia  scoppia  il  maladetto, 
'I  corainciava  un  di  con  Carlo  a  dire  : 
ibbiam  sempre  noi  Orlando  ad  ubbidire 

xri. 

o  ho  creduto  niille  rolte  dirti : 
)r!andoha  in  se  troppa  presunzione  : 
!^oi  siam  qui  conti,  re,  duchi  a  ser'-irli, 
!2  Namo,  Ottonc,  Uggieri  e  Salamonc, 
Per  onoiarti  ognun,  yter  ubb;dirti  : 
Che  costui  abbi  ogni  repu'azione 
Vol  soffrirem  ;  ma  siam  deliberati 
Da  UD  fanciullo  non  esser  governali. 

XIII. 
Fu  cominciasti  insno  in  Aspramonte 
A  dargli  a  intender  ehe  fusse  gagliardo, 
;B  facesse  gran  cose  a  quella  fonte  : 
iMa  se  non  fusse  sta  to  il  buon  Gberardo, 
In  so  che  la  vittoria  era  d'A'monte ; 
Ma  egli  ebbe  sempre  Tocchio  a  lo  stendardo 
Che  si  Toleva  quel  di  coronarlo  ; 
Questo  e  colui  ch'ha meritato,  Carlo, 
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XIV. 
Se  ti  ricorda  gi4  sendo  in  Guascogna, 
Quando  e'  vi  venne  la  gente  di  Spagna. 
II  popol  de'  cristiani  avea  vergogna, 
Se  non  mostrava  la  sua  foraa  magna. 
n  ver  convien  pur  dir,  quando  e'bisogna  ; 
Sappi  ch'ognuno  imperador  si  lagna  : 
Quant'io  per  rae,  ripasseid  que*  monti 
Ch'io  passai'n  qua  con  sessantaduo  conti 

XV. 
La  tua  grandezza  dispensar  si  vuole, 
E  far  che  ciasc  un  abbi  la  sua  parte  : 
La  corte  tutta  quanta  se  ne  duole  : 
Tu  credi  che  costui  sia  for  se  Marte .' 
Orlando  un  giorno  udl  queste  parole, 
Che  si  sedeva  soletto  in  disparte  : 
Dispiacquegli  di  Gan  quel  che  diceva  ; 
E  molto  piu  che  Carlo  gli  credeva. 

XVI 

E  voHe  con  la  spada  uccider  Gano ; 
Ma  Ulivieri  in  quel  mezzo  si  mise, 
E  Durlindana  gli  trasse  di  mano, 
E  cosi  il  me'  che  seppe  gli  divise. 
Orlando  si  sdegnd  con  Carlo  Mano, 
E  poco  men  che  quivi  none  I'ucclse  ; 
£  dipartissi  di  Parigi  solo, 
E  scoppia  e'mpazza  di  sdegno  e  di  duolo. 

XVII 
Ad  Ermellina  moglie  del  Dai.ese 
Tolse  Cortana,  e  poi  tolse  Rondeilo  ; 
E'en  verso  Brava  il  suo  cammia  poi  prew 
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.Ida  la  bclla  come  vide  quelle, 
er  abbracciarlo  le  braccia  distese. 
h-lando,  che  ianarrito  avea  il  cervello, 
i/'om'ella  disse  :  ben  venga  il  mio  Orlando 
ill  \oile  in  su  la  testa  dar  col  brando. 


xvni 

Zame  colui  che  la  furia  consiglia, 
i^gli  pareva  a  Gan  dar  veraroente 
Vlda  labella  si  'd  maraviglia  : 
;>r!ando  si  ravvide  prestamente  : 
£  la  :ua  sposa  pigliava  la  briglU, 
S  scese  dal  caval  subitaraente  ; 
iFd  ogQJ  cosa  narrava  a  costei, 
E  npososi  alcuD  giomocoo  lei. 

I  XIX. 

Poi  si  parti  portato  dal  furore, 
E  termino  passare  iu  Pagan^a  ; 
E  mentre  che  cavaica,  il  traditore 
Di  Gan  sempre  ricorda  per  la  via  : 
E  cavalcando  d'uiio  in  aitro  errore, 
In  uu  deserto  truova  una  b^di  • 
In  luoghioscuri  e  paesi  lootani, 
Ch'era  a'  confin'  tra  cristiani  e  pagani 

XX. 

L'abate  si  chiamava  Chiaramonte, 
Era  del  sangue  disceso  d' Anglante : 
Di  sopra  a  la  badia  v'era  un  gran  moDte^ 
Dove  abilava  alcun  fiero  gigante, 
De'quali  uno  avea  nonie  Pa>samonte, 
L'altro  Alabastro,  e'l  tereo  era  Morgante. 
Con  certe  frombre  gittavan  da  alto, 
Ed  0^  di  facevan  qaalche  assalto. 
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XXI. 

I  monachetti  non  potieno  uscire 
Del  moniStero  o  per  legne  o  per  acque  : 
Orlando  picchia,  non  volieno  aprire, 
Fin  che  a  I'abate  a  la  fine  pur  piacque  ; 
Entrato  drentc  cominciava  a  dire, 
Come  rolui,  che  di  Maria  gi^  nacque 
Adora,  ed  era  cristian  battezzato, 
E  com'egli  era  a  la  bandia  arrivato. 

XXII. 

Disse  I'abate  :  11  ben  venuto  sia  : 
Di  quel  ch'io  ho  volenlier  ti  daremo, 
Poi  che  tu  credi  al  figliuol  di  Maria  : 
E  la  cagion,  cavalier,  ti  diremo, 
Accio  che  non  Tiinputi  a  villania, 
Perchi  a  I'ontrar  resistenza  facemo, 
E  non  ti  voile  aprir  quel  monachetto: 
Cosk  jntervien  chi  vjve  con  sosf>ettc. 

XXIII. 

Quando  ci  venni  a!  principio  abitare 
Queste  montagne,  bench^  sieno  oscure 
Come  tu  vedi ;  pur  si  poiea  stare 
Sanza  sospetto,  ch'  ell'  eran  sicure  : 
Sol  de  le  fiere  t'avevi  a  guardare; 
Fernoci  spesso  di  brutte  paure ; 
Or  cibisogna,  se  vogliamo  starci, 
Da  le  bestie  dimestiche  guardarci. 

XXIV. 

Queste  ci  tan  piuttosto  stare  a  segno 
Sonci  appariti  tre  fieri  giganti, 
Non  so  di  qual  paese  o  di  qual  regno, 
Ma  molto  son  fcroci  tutti  qnanti : 
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La  ibrza  e'l  malvoler  giunt'a  lo'oge^o 
Sai  che  pud'l  tutto;  enoi  non  siam  bastanti , 
QuestJ  perturban  si  I'orazion  nostra, 
Che  non  so  piii  che  far,  s'aitri  nol  raostra 

XXV. 
Gl J  antichi  padri  nostri  nel  deserto, 
3e  le  lor  opre  sante  erano  e  giuste, 
Dei  ben  servir  da  Die  n'avean  buon  mert&  ; 
N^  creder  sol  vivessin  di  locuste  : 
Piovea  dal  criel  la  mdnna,  questo  ^  certo  ; 
Ma  qui  convien  che  spesso  assaggi  e  guste 
Sajsi  che  pic  von  di  sopre  quel  raonte, 
Che  gettano  Alabastro  e  Passamonte. 

XXVI. 

E'l  terzo  ch'e  Morgante,  asssu  piu  fiero, 
Isveglie  e  pjni  e  faggi  e  i  ei  ti  e  gli  oppi, 
E  gettagli  infin  qui ;  questo  e  pur  vero  j 
!fon  posso  far  che  d'ira  non  iscoppi. 
Mentre  che  parlan  co^i  in  cimitero, 
Un  sasso  par  che  Rondel  quasi  sgroppi , 
Che  da'  giganti  gi^l  venne  da  alto 
Tanto,  ch'e'  prese  sottc  il  tetto  un  saltc- 

XXVII. 
Tirati  drenlo,  cavalier,  per  DiOf 
Disse  I'abate,  che  ta  raanna  casca. 
Risponde  Orlando :  caro  abate  mio, 
Costui  non  vuol  che'l  mio  cava  1  piu  pasca 
Veggo  che  lo  guarrebbe  del  restki : 
Que!  sasso  par  che  di  buoa  braccio  nasca. 
Rispose  il  santo  padre  :  io  non  t'inganno, 
Credo  cbe'l  monte  un  giomo  gitteranno. 
m2 
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XXVIII. 

Orlando  governar  fee  Rondello, 

E  ordinar  per  se  la  cola  zione  : 

Poi  disse  :  abate,  in  voglio  andare  a  quelle 

Che  dette  a!  mio  caval  con  quel  cantone. 

Disse  I'abate  :  come  car'  fratello 

Consiglierotti  sanza  passiono  ? 

10  ti  sconforto,  baron,  di  tal  gita  : 
Ch'io  so  che  tu  vi  lascerai  la  vita. 

XXIX. 

Quel  Passamonte  porta  in  man  tre  dardi 
Chi  frombe,chi  baston,  chi  mazzafrusti  ; 
Sai  che  giganti  piu  di  noi  gagliardi 
Son  per  ration,  che  son  anco  piu  giusti ; 
E  pur  se  vuoi  andar  fa  che  ti  guard  i, 
Che  questi  ton  villan'  molio  e  robusli. 
Rispose  Orlando  :  io  lo  vediO  per  certc  ; 
Ed  a\Tiossi  a  pie  su  pel  deserto. 

XXX. 

Disse  I'abate  col  segnarlo  in  fronte. : 
Va,  che  da  Dio  e  me  sia  benedelto. 
Orlando,  poi  che  salito  ebbe  il  montt. 
Si  dirizzd,  come  I'abate  ditto 
Gli  ave\a,  dove  staquel  Passamonte  : 

11  quale  Orlando  ve^gendo  soletto, 
Molto  lo  squadra  di  dietro  e  davante  : 
Poi  domandd,  se  star  volea  per  fante. 

XXXI. 

E'  prometteva  di  farlo  godere. 
OrlaRdo  disse  :  pazzo  saracino, 
II  vengo  a  te,  com'^  di  Dio  volere, 
Per  darti  raorte  e  non  per  ragazzino ; 
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A  iiionaci  suoi  fatto  hai  dispiacere; 
Non  pu<i  piu  coro^^artarti  can  mastino. 
Questo  gigante  armaV  si  corse  a  furia, 
Quando  senii  ch'e'gl)  diceva  ingmria. 

xxxir. 

E  ritornato  ove  aspettava  Orlando, 

11  qual  non  s'era  partite  da  bomba  ; 

Sub!to  venne  la  cordia  girando, 

E  lascia  un  sasso  andar  fuor  de  la  fromba, 

Che  in  su  la  testa  giugnea  rotolando 

Al  Gonte  Orlando,  e  I'elnnetto  rimbomba  ; 

E'cadde  per  la  pena  tramortito ; 

-Ma  piu  c!»e  morto  par,  lanto  ^  stordiio. 

XXXIII. 

Passanionte  penso  che  fusse  morto, 
E  disse :  io  voglio  andarmi  a  disarmare  ; 
Questo  poltron  per  chi  m'aveva  scorto  ? 
Ma  Cristo  i  suoi  non  suole  abbandonare, 
Massime  Orlando,  ch'egli  arebbe  il  torto. 
Mentre  il  gigante  I'arme  va  a  spogliare, 
Orlando  in  questo  tempo  si  risente, 
E  rivocava  e  la  forza  e  la  mente. 

XXXIV. 

E  grid<i  forte  :  gigante,  ove  vai? 
Ben  ti  pensasti  d'avermi  ammazzato : 
Volgiti  a  dneto,  che,  s'ale  non  hai, 
Non  puoi  da  me  fuggir,  can  rinnegato  ; 
A  tradimento  ingiuriato  m'hai. 
Donde  il  gigante  allor  maravigllato 
3i  volse  a  dietro,  e  riteneva  il  passot 
Poi  81  chind  per  tor  di  terra  un  sasso. 
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XXXV. 

Orlando  avea  Cortana  ignuda  in  mano  ; 
Trasse  a  la  testa  :  e  Cortana  tagliava  : 
Per  mezzo  il  teschio  parti  del  pagano, 
E  Passamonte  morto  rovinava  : 
E  nel  cadere  il  superboe  villano 
Divotamente  Macon  bestemmiava  : 
Ma  mentre  che  Ijestemmia  il  crudo  e  acecbr 
Orlando  ringraziava  il  Padre  e'l  Verbo. 

XXXVI. 

Diceodo  :   quanta  grazia  oggi  m'ha  data  ' 
Serapre  ti  sono,  o  signor  mio,  teuuto  •, 
Per  te  conosco  la  vita  salvata  ; 
Perd  che  tal  gigante  era  abbattuto  : 
Ogni  cosa  a  ragion  fai  rnisu:ata  ; 
Non  val  nostro  poter  snnza  il  tuo  ajuto. 
Priegoti,  sopra  me  tenga  la  mauo, 
Tanto  che  ancor  ritoroi  a  Carlo  Mano. 

XXXVII. 

Poi  ch'ebbe  questo  detto  s'andoe, 
Tanto  che  trova  Alabastro  p.u  basso 
Che  si  sfovzava,  quando  e'lo  trov6e, 
Di  sveglier  d'una  ripa  fuori  un  masso. 
Orlando,  com'e'  giunsc  a  quel,  grid6e  : 
Che.pensi  tu,  iihiotten,  gitlar  quel  sassof 
Quado  Alabastro  questo  grido  intende, 
Subitamente  la  sua  fromba  prende. 

XXXVIII. 

E'tiasse  d'una  pietra  molto  grossa, 
Tanto  ch'Orlando  bisogno  schermissc: , 
Bhe  se  I'avesse  giuuto  la  percossa, 
IVon  bisognava  il  medico  venisse 
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vJiiando  adopero  poi  la  sur  possa ; 
Nel  peltignon  tutta  la  spada  niisse  ; 
E  morto  cadde  questo  badalone, 
E  non  dimentJco  perd  Macone. 

XXXIX. 

Morgante  aveva  al  suo  modo  im  pala^o 
Fatto  di  fi-asche  e  di  schegge  e  di  terra 
Quiri,  secondo  lui,  si  posa  ad  agio, 
Quivi  la  ROtte  si  rinchiude  e  sen  a. 
Orlando  piccbia,  e  daragli  disagio, 
Perche  i!  gigante  dal  sonno  si  sferra  : 
VennegU  aprir  ceme  una  cosa  raatta . 
^h'un  aspra  visione  aveta  fatta. 

XL. 

£'gli  parea  ch'un  feroce  serpents 
L'avea  assalito,  e  chiamar  Macometto : 
Ma  Mac  inetto  non  valea  niente : 
Ond'e'chiamava  Gestk  benedetto  ; 
E  liberate  l'avea  finalmente 
Venue  a  la  porJa,  ed  ebbe  cosi  detto  ; 
Cbi  b:izza  qua?  pur  sempre  borbottand  ' 
Tu  ii  saprai  tosto  gli  rispose  Orlando. 

XLL 

Vengo  per  fatti,  come  a'  tuo'  fratelli, 
Far  de'  peccati  tuoi  la  penil^nzia, 
Da'aDonaci  mandato,  cattivelli, 
Come  stato  e  divina  providenzia  : 
Pel  mal  ch'avete  fatto  a  torto  a  queiJi. 
Eo  dato  in  ciel  (osi  questa  sentenzia  : 
Sappi,  che  freddo  gi^piu  ch'un  pilastro 
Lasciato  ho  Passamonte  e'  1  tuo  Atros^ 
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XLir. 
DIsse  Morgante  :  o  gentil  cavaliere, 
Per  !o  tuo  Dio  non  mi  dir  villania  : 
Di  grazia  il  nome  tuo  vorrei  sapere  ' 
Se  se,  cristian,  deh  dillo  incortesia, 
Rispose  Orlando :  di  cotal  mastiere 
Coatenterotti  per  la  fede  mia  : 
Adoro  Cristo,  ch'6  Signor  verace ; 
E  puoi  tu  adorarlo,  se  ti  place. 

XLlir. 

Rispose  il  saraciii  con  umil  voce  : 
To  ho  fatto  una  strana  visione, 
Che  m'assaliva  un  se-pente  feroce  : 
'Son  mi  valeva  per  chiamar  Macone  ; 
Onde  al  tuo  Dio  che  fu  confitto  in  croce 
Rivolsi  presto  la  mia  intenzione : 
E'  mi  soccorse,  e  fui  libero  e  sano, 
E  son  disposto  al  tutto  esser  cristiaao. 

XLIV. 

Rispose  Orlando  :  baron  gjusto  e  pio, 
Se  questo  buon  voler  tc-rrai  nel  core, 
L'anima  tua  ai*  quel  veio  Dio 
Che  ci  pii6  sol  gradir  d'eterno  onore  ", 
E  s'tu  vorrai,  sarai  compagno  mio, 
E  amerotti  con  perfetto  aniore  : 
G'idoli  vostri  son  bug-iardi  e  vani : 
fl  vero  Dio^  lo  Dio  de'  cristiani. 

XLV. 

Venne  questo'  Signor  sanza  peccato 
\e  la  sua  madre  vergine  pulzella  : 
Se  conoscessi  quel  Signor  beato, 
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I  Sanza'l  qual  non  risplende  sole  o  Stella, 
I  Aresti  gii  Macon  tuo  rinnegato, 

E  la  sua  fede  iniqua  ingiusta  e  fella  : 
'  Battezzati  al  mio  Dio  di  bucn  talento. 
1  Morgante  g!i  rispose  ;  io  son  contento. 

r  XL  VI. 

!   E  corse  Orlando  subito  abbracciare ; 

,    Orlando  gran  carezze  gli  facea, 

I    E  disse ;  a  la  badia  ti  vo'  menare. 

I    Morgante,  andianci  presio,  riapondea ; 
Co'  nsonaci  !a  pa:e  si  vuol  fare- 
De  la  qual  cosa  Orlando  in  se  godea, 
Dicendo:  fratel  mio  divoto  e  buono, 
To  v6  che  chiegg-a  a  I'abate  perdono. 

XLVII. 
Dapoi  che  Dio  ralluminato  t'ha, 
Ed  acettato  per  la  sua  umiitade; 
Vuolsi  che  tu  ant  or  osi  unDiliS^. 
Disse  Morgante  :  per  la  tua  bontade, 
Poi  che  il  tuo  D";o  mio  Sf  mpre  omai  sar*, 
Dimmi  del  nome  t'jo  la  veritadc, 
Poi  di  me  dispor  puoi  al  tuo  commando  : 
Ond'e'  gli  disse,  com'egii  era  Orlando. 

XLvni. 

Disse  il  gigante ;  Ges"  benedetto 
Permille  volte  ringraziato  sia  ; 
Sentito  t'lio  nomar,  baron  per'etto. 
Per  tutti  i  tempi  de  la  vita  mia  ; 
E  com'io  dissi,  sempremai  susrgetto 
Esser  ti  vo'  per  la  tua  gagliardia. 
Insieme  molto  cose  ragionaro, 
E'n  veno  la  badia  poi  s'inviarb. 
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XLIX. 
E  per  la  via  de  qae'giganti  morti ; 
Orlando  con  Mcirgante  s»  ragiona  ; 
De  la  lor  morte  vo'che  ti  comfort! ; 
E  poi  che  place  a  Dio,  a  me  perdona  . 
A'  monaci  avean  fatto  mille  torti; 
E  la  nostra  scrittura  aperto  suona 
iJ  ben  remunerato,  e'l  mal  punito ; 
E  mai  non  haquesto  Signor  fallito. 

L. 
Peru  ch'egli  araa  la  e:iustizia  tanto, 
Che  vuol,  che  sempre  ii  suo  giudicio  mordd 
Ognun  ch'abbi  peccato  tanto  o  quanto ; 
E  cosi  il  ben  ristorar  si  ricorda  : 
E  non  saria  sanza  giustizia  santo; 
Adunque  at  suo  voler  presto  t'accorda. 
Che  debbe  ognun  voler  quel  che  vuol  questo. 
'    Ed  accordarsi  volentieri  e  presto. 

LI. 

E  sonsi  nostri  dottori  accordati, 
Pigliando  tutti  una  conclusione, 
Che  qhe'  che  son  nel  ciel  glorificati, 
S'avessm  nel  pensier  conipassione 
De'  raise ri  parenti,  che  dannati 
Son  nelo  inferno  in  gran  confusione, 
La  lor  felicJti  nulla  sarebbe 
Ee  vedi  che  qui  ingiustolddioparebbe. 

LIL 

Ma  egli  anno  posto  in  GesU  ferma  speno  , 
t.  tanto  pare  a  lor,  quanto  a  lui  pare  ; 
Affermanc.^6chVfa,  che  facci  bene. 
£-  che  non  possi  in  nessun  modo  errare . 
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Se  padre  o  raadre  d  nel'eterne  pene, 
Di  questo  non  si  posson  conturbare  : 
Che  quel  che  place  a  Dio,  sol  place  a  loro 
Questo  s'osserva  ne  I'eterno  coro. 

LIIl. 

Al  savio  sue!  bastar  poche  parole, 
Disse  Morgante ;  tu  11  potrai  vedere, 
De'raiei  fratelli,  Orlando,  se  rai  duole, 
^  s'io  m'accorderd  di  Dio  al  volere, 
Come  tu  di'  che  in  ciel  servar  si  tuole  : 
Morti  co'  raerti;  or  pcnsiam  di  godere  , 
Id  vo  tagliar  le  niani  a  tutli  quanti, 
Epoiterolle  a  que'  monaci  santi, 

LIV. 

Accift  ch'ognun  sia  piu  sicuro  e  certo, 

Com'  e'  son  morti,  e  non  abbin  paura 

Andar  soletti  per  questro  deserto  ; 

E  perch^  veggan  la  mente  pura 

A  quel  vSignor  che  m'ha  il  suo  regno  aperto^. 

E  tratto  fuor  di  tenebre  s^  oscura 

E  poi  tagli<i  le  mani  a'  due  fratelli, 

E  lasciagli  a  le  fiere  ed  agli  ucceili. 

LV. 

A  la  badia  insieme  se  ne  vanno, 
Ove  I'abate  assai  dubbioso  aspetta  ; 
I  monaci  che'l  fatto  ancor  non  sanno, 
Correvano  a  I'abate  tutti  in  fretta, 
Dicendo  paurosi  e  pien'  d'aff'anno  ; 
Volete  vol  costui  drento  si  metta  ? 
Quando  I'abate  vedeva  il  gjgante, 
Si  Turb6  tutto  nel  prime  sembiante. 
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LVI. 

Orlando  che  turbato  cosi  il  vede, 
Gh  disse  presto ;  abate,  datti  pace, 
Questo  6  cristiano,  e  in  Cristo  nostra  crede, 
E  rinnegato  hail  suo Macon  fallace. 
Morgante  i  moncherin'  mostrd  per  fede, 
Come  i  giganti  ciascun  raorto  giace ; 
Donde  I'abate  ringraziavia  Iddio, 
Dicendo :  or  m'hai  contento,  Signor  mio 

LVIL 

E  risguardava,  e  squadrava  Morgante, 
La  sua  grandezza  e  una  voita  e  due, 
E  poi  gli  disse  :  O  famosa  gigante, 
Sappi  ch'io  non  mi  maraviglio  piue, 
Che  tu  sv(  gliessi  e  gittassi  te  piante, 
Quand'io  riguardo  or  le  fatteze  tue  ; 
Tu  sarai  or  perfetto  e  vero  ainico 
A  Cristo,  quanto  tu  gli  eri  nimico. 

LVIfl. 

Un  nostra  apostol,  Saul  s.\k  rhiamato, 
Persegu^  molto  la  fede  di  Cnsto: 
Un  giomo  poi  da  lo  spirto  infiammato, 
Perch^  pur  mi  persegui  ?  disse  Cristo 
E'si  ravvide  allor  del  suo  peccato: 
Ando  poi  predicando  sempre  Cristo ; 
£  fatto  i  or  de  la  fede  una  tromba, 
La  quel  per  tutto  risuona  e  rimbomba 

LIX. 
Cosai  farai  tu  ancor,  Morgante  mio  .- 
E  chi  s'emenda,  i  scritto  nel  vangelo, 
Che  maggior  festa  fad'un  solo  Iddio, 
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Che  di  novantanove  altri  su  in  cielo ; 
lo  ti  conforto  ch'og^i  tuo  disio 
Rirol^  a  que'  Signer  con  pasto  aclo  : 
Che  tu  sarai  felice  id  sempitf-mo, 
Ch'eri  perduto,  e  dannatoa  I'lofenio. 

LX. 

E  grande  onore  a  Mor^nte  faceva 
L*abate,  e  mo'ti  di  son  posati : 
Un  giomo,  come  ad  Orlando  piaceva, 
A  spasso  in  qua  e  in  Ift  si  sono  andad  : 
L'abate  in  una  lani^ ra  sua  a^eva 
Molte  armndure  e  certi  arc  hi  appiccati : 
Moreante  gli^ne  piacque  un  che  ne  vede ; 
Onde  e'  sel  cinse  bench'oprar  nol  crede. 

LXI. 

Avea  qupl  luogo  d'acqua  careslia : 

Orlando  disse  come  buon  fratello  : 

Mor^nfe.  vo'che  di  piarerti  sia 

Andar  per  I'acqua  ;  ond'e  rispose  a  quelle ; 

Comanda  -'it  ^h"  vuoi  che  fitto  sia ; 

E  posesi  in  ispalla  un  gran  tiuello, 

Ed  awi08«i  4  ver»j  una  fofn' 

Dove  solea  her  semp-  e  app  d  del  inoote. 

LXFi. 
Giunto  a  la  foiite,  sente  un  gran  fracasso 
Di  subito  venir  oi-r  la  foresta  : 
Una  saetta  ca^dd*  I  turca-«), 
Fosela  a  I'arco,  ed  aizara  la  testa  : 
Ecco  appariri  un  gran  gregge  al  passo 
Di  porci,  e  vanno  con  molta  tempeata ; 
E'  arrivomo  a  la  ibntana  appunto 
Donde  il  gigante  i  da  lor  sqpra^unto. 
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LXIII. 

Morgante  a  la  ventura  a  un  saetta ; 
Appunto  ne  I'orecchio  lo  'ncamava  : 
Da  I'altro  lato  passd  la  verretta, 
Onde  il  cinghial  gi"  morto  gambettava  ; 
Un  altro,  quasi  per  fame  vendetta, 
Addosso  al  gran  gigante  irato  andava  ; 
E  perch  ^  e'  giunse  troppo  tosto  al  varco, 
>'on  fu  Morgante  a  tempo  a  trar  con  I'arco 

LXiV. 

Vedendosi  vonuto  il  porco  adosso, 

Gli  dette  in  su  la  testa  un  gran  punzonc 

Per  modo  che  gl'infranse  insino  a  Tosso, 

E  morto  allato  a  queiraltro  lo  pone: 

Gli  altri  porci  veggendo  quel  percosso, 

Si  misson  tutti  in  fuga  pel  valione  ; 

Morgante  si  levd  il  tinello  in  collo, 

Ch'era  pien  d'acqua,  e  non  si  move  un  crolio 

LXV 

Da  I'una  spalla  il  tinello  avea  posto, 
Da  I'altrai  porci.  e  specciava  il  terreno: 
E  torna  a  la  badia,  chV  pur  discosto, 
Ch'una  gocciola  d'acqua  non  va  in  seno. 
Orlando  che'l  vedea  tornar  s»  tosto 
Co'  porci  morti,  e  con  quel  vaso  pieno ; 
Maravigliossi  che  sia  tanto  forte ; 
Cosi  1' abate  ;  e  spalancan  lo  porte. 

LXVI. 

Imonaci  veggendo  I'acqua  fresca 
Si  rallegrorno,  ma  piu  de'cingiali; 
.  Ch'ogni  animal  si  rallegra  de  I'esca  ; 
E  posano  a  domire  i  breviali; 
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Ogmia  s'aflfanna,  e  non  par  che  gl'incresc&, 
Acci<^  che  questa  came  non  s'insali, 
E  che  pci  secca  sapesse  di  vie  to  : 
E  la  digiune  si  restomo  a  drieto. 

LXVfl. 
E  ferno  a  scoppia  corpo  i)er  un  tratto, 
E  scuffian.  che  pariea  de  I'acqua  uBCJti  i 
Tanto  che'l  cane  sen  dokva  e'l  gatto, 
Che  gli  ossi  riraanean  troppo  puliti. 
L'abale,  poi  che  molto  onore  ha  fatto 
A  tutti,  un  di  dopo  questi  ccnvili 
Dette  a  Morgante  un  destrier  moito  belle. 
Che  luogo  tempo  tenuto  avea  quelle. 

LXVIII. 

Morgante  in  su'n  un  prafo  il  caval  mena, 
E  vuol  che  corra,  e  ehe  facci  ogni  pruova, 
E  pensa  che  di  ferro  abbi  la  schiena, 
O  forse  non  credeva  schiaccier  I'uova  : 
Questo  caval  s'accoscia  per  la  pena, 
E  scoppia,  e'n  su  ta  terra  si  ritruova. 
Dicea  Morgante  ;  lieva  su,  tozzone; 
E  va  pur  punzecchiando  co  lo  sprone, 

LXIX. 
Ma  finalmente  convien  ch'  egli  smonfe, 
E  disse  :  io  son  pur  leggier  come  penna, 
Ed  e  scoppiato ;  che  ne  di'  tu,  conte  ? 
Rispose  Orlando  :  un  arbore  d'antenna 
Mi  par  piuttosto,  e  la  gaggia  la  f  «  -te  : 
Lascialo  andar,  che  la  fortuna  acc»nna 
Che  meco  appiede  ne  venga.  Morgante, 
Ed  in  cosi  verr^,  disse  il  gigante. 
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LXX. 

Quando  ser*  mestier,  tu  mi  vedrai 
Com'iomi  proverb  ne  la  battaglia. 
Oilando  disse :  io  credo  tu  farai 
Come  buon  c  avalier,  se  Dio  mi  vaglia ; 
Ed  anco  me  dormir  non  miterai  : 
Di  questo  tuo  cnval  doo  te  ne  caglia : 
Vorrebbesi  portarlo  in  qualche  bosco; 
Ma  il  noodo  n^  la  Tia  noa  ci  conosco. 

LKXI. 
Disse  il  gigante  :  io  il  porter^  ben  'iOj 
Da  poi  che  port2irme  non  ha  vo  uio, 
Per  render  ben  f>er  mal,  come  la  Dio ; 
Ma  vo'  che  a  la  porlo  addosso  mi  dia  ajuto 
Orlando  gli  dicea  :  Morgante  mio. 
S'al  mioconsiglioti  sarai  attenuto, 
Questo  cava]  tu  non  ve'l  porteresti, 
Che  ti  fari  come  tu  a  lui  tacesti, 

LXXIT. 

Guarda  che  non  facesse  la  Tendetta 
Come  fece  gi4  Nesso  cosJ  raorto : 
Non  so  se  la  sua  istoria  hai  inteso  o  letta 
E'  ti  fari  scoppiar ;  datti  conforto. 
Disse  Morgante  :  ajuta  ch'iorae'l  mettB 
Addosso,  e  poi  vedrai  s'io  Io  porto : 
loporterei,  Orlando  mio  gentile, 
Con  !e  campane  la  quel  campanile. 

LXXIU. 

Disse  1' abate  :  il  campanil  v'*  bene  ; 
Ma  la  campane  voi  I'avete  rotte. 
Dicea  Morgante,  e'ne  porton  le  pene 
Color  che  morti  son  U  'n  quelle  grotte : 
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£  levossi  il  cavallo  in  ao  le  schiene, 
E  disse  ;  ^arda  aUo  aento  di  gotte, 
Orlando,  nelle  gambe,  e  s'  io  lo  posso 
F  fe'  duo  salti  col  cavallo  addosso. 

LXXIV. 

Era  Morgan te  conc^  una  nnontagna  -, 
Se  facea  questo,  non  ^  maravaglia 
Ma  pure  Orlando  con  seco  si  lagna  ; 
Perch^  pur  era  omai  di  sua  famiglia, 
Temenza  avea  noo  pigliasse  magagna 
Un'  altra  voltaco?tui  riconsiglia  : 
Posalo  ancor,  nol  portare  al  deserto. 
Dis«€  Morgante  ;  il  portertJ  per  certo 

LXXV. 

E  portollo,  e  gittollp  in  ioc^o  strano, 
Etomda  la  badia  subitaxnente. 
Diceva  Orlando :  or  che  pid  dimoriano  . 
Morgante,  qui  non  faciam  noi  niente  ; 
E  pres€  on  gionio  i'abate  per  mano, 
E  disse  a  quel  raolto  discetamente, 
Che  vuol  parti r  de  la  sua  reveremia, 
E  domandava  e  perdono  e  licenzia. 

LXXVI. 

E  de  gli  onor'  ricevuti  da  questi, 
Qualche  volta  potendn.  arft  b'  •n  merito 
E  dice  :  io  intendo  ristorare  e  presto 
I  persi  giomi  del  tempo  preterito; 
E'khi  piii  di  <    '         nzia  arei  chiesto, 
Benigno  pad    ,  i   non  ch'  io  mi  peril  ; 
Non  80  motitrd.^  i  quel  che  drento  sento ; 
'    Tanto  vi  veggo  del  mio  star  cootento. 
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LXXVII. 

lo  me  ne  potto  ptr  sempre  nel  core 
L'abate,  la  bad  a,  questo  deserto  ; 
Tanto  v'ho  posto  in  picciol  tempo  amore 
Rendavi  su  nel  ciel  per  me  buon  merto 
Quel  vero  Dio,  quelle  eterno  Signore 
Che  vi  serba  il  suo  re^no  al  fine  aperto  ; 
Noi  aspettiam  vostra  benedizione. 
Raccommandiamci  a  le  vostre  orazione 

LXXVIII. 

Quando  l'abate  il  conte  Orlando  intese, 
Rinteneri  nel  cor  per  la  dolcezza,     . 
Tanto  fervor  nel  petto  se  g^li  accese  ; 
E  disse  ;  cavalier,  se  a  tua  prodezza 
Non  3ono  stato  benigno  e  cortcse, 
Come  conviensi  a  la  gran  gentillezza  \ 
Che  so  che  cid  ch'i'ho  fatto  *  stato  poco, 
Incolpa  la  ignoraiizia  nostra  e  il  loco. 

LXXIX. 

Non  ti  potremo  di  messe  onorare, 
D»  prediche  di  laucie  e  paternostri, 
Piuttosto  che  da  cena  o  desinare, 
O  d'altri  coiivenevol'  che  da  chiostri ; 
Tu  m'hai  di  te  si  fatto  iiiamorare 
Permille  alte  eccelltnzie  che  tu  mostri  ; 
Ch'io  me  ne  vengo  ove  tu  andrai  con  teco 
E  d'altra  parte  tu  resti  qui  meco. 

LXXX. 

Tanto  ch'a  questo  par  contraddizione  ; 
Ma  so  che  tu  se'  savio,  e*ntendi  e  gusti, 
E  intendi  il  m'o  parlar  per  discriiionc, 
Ps'  beneficj  luoi  pietosi  e  giusti 
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Renda  il  Signore  a  te  munerazione, 
1  Da  cui  mandato  in  queste  selve  fusti ; 
I  Per  ie  virta  del  qual  liberi  siarao, 

E  grazie  a  lui  e  a  te  noi  ne  reudiamo. 

LXXXI. 

Tu  ci  hai  salvato  I'anima  e  la  vita: 
T anta  perturbazion  gii  que  gicranti 
Ci  detton,  che  la  strada  era  siiiarrita 
Da  ritrovar  GebA  con  gli  altri  santi : 
Pero  troppo  ci  duol  la  tua  partita, 
E  sconsolati  restiam  tuti  quaiiti; 
N^  ritener  bossiarnti  i  mesi  e  gli  anni 
Che  tu  non  se '  da  vestir  puesti  banni. 

Lxxxir. 

IVla  da  porta  la  lancia  e  I'arnnadura  ; 
E  puossi  meritar  con  essa,  come 
Con  questa  cappa  ;  e  ieggi  la  scrittura 
Questo  gigante  al  ciel  dihzi>  le  some 
Per  tua  virtu ;  va  in  pace  a  tua  ventura 
Chi  tu  ti  sia  ;  ch'io  non  ricerco  il  nome  . 
Ma  diro  sempre,  s'io  nou  demandalo, 
Ch'  un  angiol  qui  da  Dio  fussi. mandato. 

LXXXIII.  * 

Se  c'^  arraadura  o  cosa  che  tu  voglia, 
Vattene  in  zambra  e  pigliane  tu  stessi, 
E  cuopri  a  qtiesto  gigante  la  scoglia. 
Rispose  Orlando  :  se  armadura  avessi 
Prima  che  noi  uscissim  de  la  soglia, 
Che  questo  mio  compagno  difendessi 
Questo  accetto  io,  e  saramm;  piacere 
Disse  I'abate  :  venite  a  vedere. 

VOL.  VI.— >• 
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LXXXIV. 

E  in  certa  cameretta  entrati  soao, 
Che  d'armadure  vecchie  era  copiosa ; 
Dice  I'abate  :  tutte  ve  le  dono. 
Morgante  va  roTistando  ogai  cosa  ; 
Ma  solo  un  certo  sbergo  gli  buono, 
Ch'avea  tutta  la  maglia  rugginosa  : 
Maravigliossi  che  lo  cuopra  appunto  : 
Chemai  piAgnun  forse  glien'eraaggiuntc 

LXXXV. 

Questo  fu  d'un  gigaate  simisurato, 

Ch'a  la  badia  fu  morto  per  aatico 

Dal  gran  Miloa  d'Anglante,  ch'  arrivato : 

V'  era.  s'appunto  questa  istoria  dico ; 

Ed  era  ne  le  mura  istoriato, 

Come  e'fu  morto  questo  gran  nimico 

Che  fece  a  la  badia  gii  iunga  guerra  \ 

E  Milon  v'^  cora'e  I'abbatte  in  terra. 

LXXXVI. 
Veggendo  questa  iatoria  11  ceote  Orlando, 
Fra  suo  cor  disse  :  o  Dio,  che  sai  sol  tutto. 
Come  venne  Milon  qui  capitando, 
Chti  ha  questo  gigante  qui  distrutto 
E  less*  certe  lettre  lacrimando, 
Che  non  pot^  tenir  piii  il  viso  asciutto, 
Com'io  dird  ne  la  sequente  istoria. 
Di  mal  vi  guardi  il  Re  de  I'alta  gloria. 


FI^E  DEL  CANTO   PBIMO. 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  MV 
"GRANDMOTHER'S  REVIEW." 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BRITISH 
REVIEW. 

MY   BEAH    ROBEBTS. 

As  a  believer  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land—to say  nothing  of  tlie  State— I  have  been  an 
occasional  reader,  and  great  adroirer  of,  though 
not  a  subscriber  to,  your  Review,  which  is  rather 
expensive.  But  I  do  not  know  that  any  part  of  its 
contents  ever  gave  me  much  surprise  till  the  ele- 
venth article  of  your  twenty-seventh  number  made 
its  appearance.  You  have  there  most  vigorously  re- 
futed a  calumnious  accusation  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption, the  credence  of  which  in  the  public  mind 
might  not  only  have  damaged  your  reputation  as  a 
barrister  and  an  editor,  but,  what  would  have  been 
still  worse,  have  injured  the  circulation  of  your 
journal;  which,  I  regret  to  hear,  is  not  so  exten- 
sive as  the  "  purity  (as  you  well  observe;  of  its" 
&c.  '&c.  and  the  present  taste  for  propriety 
would  induce  us  to  expect.  The  charge  itself  h  of 
a  solemn  nature,  and,  although  in  verse,  js  couch- 
ed in  terms  of  such  circumstantial  gravity,  as  to 
induce  a  belief  little  short  of  tliat  generally  accord- 
ed  to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  b  which  you  so  frank- 
ly subscribed  on  taking  your    degrees.    It  is  a 
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charge  the  most  revolting  to  the  heart  of  man, 
from  its  frtquent  occurrence,  to  the  mind  of  a  law- 
yer, from  its  occasional  truth  ;  and  to  the  soul  of  H^ 
an  editor,  from  its  moral  impossibility.     You  arc   '' 
charged  then  in  the  last  line  of  one  octave  stanz: 
and  the  whole  eight  lines  of  the  ne\t,  viz.  209th  an 
210th  of  the  first  canto  of  that  "  pestilent  poem,' 
Don  Juan,  with  receiving,  and  still  more  foolishi 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of,  certain  monies,  tu 
eulogize  the  unknown  author,  who  by  this  account 
must  be  known  to  you,  if  to  nobody  else.     An  im- 
peachment of  this  nature,  so  seriously  made,  there 
is  but  one  way  of  refuting  :  and  it  is  my  firm  per- 
suasion, that  whether  you  did  or  did  not  (and  I  be- 
lieve that  you  did  not)  receive  the  said  monies,  of 
which  I  wish  that  he  had  specified  the  sum,  you  are 
quite  right  in  denying  all  knowledge  of  the  transac- 
tion.    If  charges  of  this  nefarious  description  are  to 
go  forth,  sanctioned  by  all  the  solemnity  of  circum- 
stance, and  guaranteed  by  the  veracit}'^  of  verse  (as 
Counsellor  Phillips  would  say)  what  is  to  become  of 
readers  hitherto  implicitly  confident  in  the  not  less 
veracious  prose  of  our  critical  journals.''  what  is  to 
become  of  the  reviews.''     And  if  the  reviews  fail, 
what  is  to  become  of  the  editors?    It  is  common 
cause,  and  you  have  done  well  to  sound  the  alarm. 
1  myself,  in  my  humble  sphere,  will  be  one  of  your 
echoes.     In  the  words  of  the  tragedian  Liston,  "  1 
love  a  row,"  and  you  seem  justly  determined  to 
make  one. 

It  is  barely  possible,  certainly  improbable,  that 
the  writer  might  have  been  in  jest;  but  this' only 
aggravates  his  crime.  A  joke,  the  proverb  says, 
"  breaks  no  bones  V'  but  it  may  break  a  bookseller, 
or  it  may  be  the  cause  of  his  bones  being  broken, 
Tlie  jest  is  but  a  bad  oue  at  the  end  for  the  aulhorw 
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.:ght  bavebeen  a  still  worse  one  for  you,  if 
opious  contradiction  did  not  certify  to  all 
!M  it  may  concern  vour  ovvn  indignant  inno- 
cence, and  the  immaculate  purity  of  the  British 
[levicvr.  I  do  not  doubt  your  word,  my  dear  Ro- 
Jerts,  yet  I  cannot  help  wish. n^  that  in  a  case  of 
such  vital  importance,  it  had  assumed  the  more 
substantial  shape  of  an  affidavit  sworn  to  before 
the  Lord  Mayor. 

I  am  sure,  my  dear  Roberts,  that  you  wi)l  take 
these  obserr  a  dons  of  mine  in  good  part;  they  are 
written  in  a  spirit  of  friendship  not  less  pure  than 
your  own  editorial  integrity.  I  have  alvTays  admir- 
ed you  :  and  not  knowing  any  shape  which  friend- 
ship and  admiration  can  assume  more  agreeable 
and  useful  than  that  of  good  advice,  I  shall  continue 
my  lacubrations,  mixed  with  here  and  there  a  mo- 
nitoiy  hint  as  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  line  you 
should  pursue,  in  case  you  should  ever  again  be  as- 
sailed with  bribes,  or  accused  of  taking  them.  By 
the  way,  you  don't  say  much  about  the  poem,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  "  flagitious."  This  is  a  pity — you 
should  have  cut  it  up ;  because,  to  say  the  truth,  in 
not  doing  so,  you  somewhat  assist  any  notions 
which  tlie  malignant  might  entertain  on  the  score 
of  the  anonymous  asseveration  which  has  made  you 
so  angr}\ 

You  say,  no  bookseller  "  was  willing  to  take 
"upon  himself  the  publication,  though  most  of  them 
"  disgrace  themselves  by  selling  it,"  Now,  my 
dear  friend,  though  we  all  know  that  those  fellows 
will  do  any  thing  for  money,  methinks  the  disgrace 
is  more  with  the  purchasers;  and  some  such, 
doubtless,  there  are,  for  there  can  be  no  very  ex- 
tensive selling  (as  you  will  perceive  by  that  of  the 
British  Eleview)  without  buying.     You  then  add, 
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"  what  can  the  critic  say  ?"  I  am  sure  I  don't 
know ;  at  present  he  says  very  little,  and  that  not 
much  to  the  purpose.  Then  comes,  "  for  praise, 
*'  as  far  as  regards  the  poetry,  many  passages 
"  might  be  exhibited  ;  for  condemnation,  as  far  as 
"  regards  the  morality,  all."  Now,  my  dear  good 
Roberts,  I  feel  for  you  and  for  your  reputation  ;  my 
heart  bleeds  for  both  ;  and  I  do  ask  you,  whether  or 
not  such  language  does  not  come  positively  under 
the  description  of  "  the  puft"  collusive,"  for  which 
see  Sherid m's  farce  of  "  The  Critic"  (by  the  way, 
a  little  more  facetious  than  your  own  farce  under 
the  same  title)  towards  the  close  of  scene  second, 
act  the  first. 

The  poem  is,  it  seems,  sold  as  the  work  of  Lord 
Byron;  but  yo«  feel  youisclf  at  liberty  to  suppose 
that  it  is  not  Lord  B's  "  composition."  Why  did 
you  ever  suppose  that  it  was.''  I  approve  of  your 
indignation — I  applaud  it^ — I  feel  as  angry  as  you 
can  ;  but  perhaps  your  virtuous  wrath  carries  you  a 
little  too  far  when  you  say  that  •'  no  misdemeanour, 
•'  not  even  that  of  sending  into  the  world  obscene 
♦'  and  blasphemous  poetry,  the  product  of  studious 
**  lewdness  and  laboured  ifnpiet)  ,  appears  (o  you  in 
"  so  detestable  a  lii^htas  tlie  acceptance  of  a  present 
"  b}'  the  editor  of  a  review,  as  the  condition  ofpiais- 
"  ing  an  author."  The  devil  it  does'nt  I — think  a 
little.  This  is  being  critical  overmuch.  In  point 
of  Gentile  benevolence  or  Christian  charity,  it 
were  surely  less  criminal  to  praise  for  a  bribe,  than 
to  abu.se  a  fellow-creature  for  nothing;  and  as  to 
the  assertion  of  the  comparative  innocence  of  blas- 
phemy and  obscenity,  confronted  with  an  editor's 
'•  acceptance  of  a  present,"  I  .«ball  merely  observe, 
that  as  an  editor  you  say  very  well,  but  as  a  Chris- 
tian barrister,  I  would  not  recommend  you  to  trans- 
plant this  sentence  into  a  brief. 
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And  yet  you  say,  "  the  miserable  man  (for  ml- 
sp.rable  he  is,  as  having  a  soul  of  which  he  can- 
not get  rid")— But  here  I  must  pause  again,  and  in- 
juire  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  parenthesis.  We 
iaave  heard  o^  people  of  "  little  soul,"  or  of  "  no 
isDul  at  all,"  but  never  till  now  of  *'  the  misery  of 
iiaviag  a  soul  of  which  we  cannot  get  rid;"  a  mi- 
sery under  which  you  are  possibly  no  great  suffer- 
er, havine  got  nd  apparently  of  some  of  the  intel- 
lectual part  of  your  own  when  you  penned  this 
pretty  piece  of  eloquence. 

But  to  continue.  You  call  upon  Lord  Byron,  al- 
ways supposing  him  not  the  author,  to  disclaim 
"  with  all  gentlemanly  haste,"  &c.  &c.  I  am  told 
that  Lord  B.  is  in  a  foreign  country,  some  thousand 
TTiiles  off  it  may  be  ;  so  that  it  will  be  difficult  for 
him  to  burr*'  to  your  wishes.  In  the  mean  time, 
perhaps  you  yourself  have  set  an  example  of  more 
haste  than  gentility  ;  but  "  the  more  haste  the 
Worse  speed." 

Let  U5  now  look  at  the  charge  itself,  my  dear 
^Roberts,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  in  some  degree 
not  qujte  explicitly  worded  : 

"  I  bribed  my  Grandmother'' s  Review,  the  Bri- 
tish." 

1  recollect  hearing,  soon  after  the  publication 
this  subject  discussed  at  the  tea-table  of  Mr.  S.  the 
poet,  who  expressed  himself,  I  remember,  a  good 
deal  surprised  that  you  had  neverreviewed  his  epic 
poem,  nor  any  of  his  six  tragedies,  of  which,  in  one 
instance,  the  bad  taste  of  the  pit,  and  in  all  the  rest, 
the  barbarous  repugnance  of  the  principal  actors, 
prevented  the  performance.  Mrs.  and  the  Misses 
S.  being  in  a  comer  of  the  room  perusing  the 
proof  sheets  of  some  iie%v  poems  on  Italy  (I 
*^!=b,  by  the  by,  Mrs.  S.  would  make  the  teaa  little 
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stronger)  the  male  part  of  the  conversazione  wc 
at  liberty  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  poeri 
and  passage  in  question,  and  there  was  a  diflerenc' 
of  opinion.     Some  thought  the  allusion  was  to  thi 
"  British  Critic  :"  others,  that  by  the  expression 
"  my  Grandmother's  Review,"  it  was   intimate( 
that  "  my  grandmother"  was  not  the  reader  of  th«' 
review,  but  actual)}  the  writer;  thereby   insinuat 
ing,  my  dear  Roberts,  that  you  were  an  old   wo  j 
man  ;  because,  as  people  often  say,  "  Jeffrey's  Re  j' 
view,"  *'  Gifford's  Review,"  in  lieu  of  Edinburgl 
and  Quarterly  \  so  "  my  Grandmother's  Review' 
and  Roberts's  might  be  also  synonymous.    Now," 
whatever  colour  this  insinuation  might  derive  from 
thacircumstance  of  your  wearing  a  gown,  as  well 
as  from  your  time  of  life,  your  general  style,  and 
various  passages  of  your  writings,— I   will  t-. 
upon  myself  to  exculpate  you  from  all  suspicion 
the  kind,  and  assert,  without  calling  Mrs.    Robe, 
in  testimony,  that  if  ever  you    should   be  cho 
Pope,  you  will  pass  through  all  the  previous  co 
monies  with  as  much   credit  as  any   pontiff  sir 
the  parturition  of  Joan.     It  is  very  unfair  to  juc. 
of  sex  from  writings,  particularly  those  of  the  Ej 
tish  Review.     We  are  all  liable  to  be  deceive: 
and  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  many  of  the  b> 
articles  in  your  journal,  which  were  attributed  t- 
veteran  female,  were  actually  written  by  you  yc 
self;  and  yet  to  this  day  there  are  people  who  cou;>,i 
never  find  out  the  difference.     But  let  us  return  to 
the  more  immediate  question. 

I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  impossible  Lord  Byron 
should  be  the  author,  not  only  because,  as  a  Bri> 
tish  peer,  and  a  British  poet,  it  would  be  impracti- 
cable for  him  to  have  recourse  to  such  facetious  6c- 
tion,  but  for  some  other  reasons  which  you  have 
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omitted  to  state.  In  the  first  place,  his  lordship 
has  no  grandmother.  Now  the  author — and  we 
may  believe  him  in  this— doth  expressly  state  that 
the  "  British"  is  bis  "  Grandmother's  Review ;'' 
and  if,  as  I  think  I  have  distinctly  proved,  this 
was  not  a  mere  figurative  allusion  to  your  supposed 
intellectual  age  and  sex,  my  dear  friend,  it  follows, 
whether  you  be  she  or  no,  that  there  is  such  an  el- 
derly lady  still  extant.  And  I  can  the  more  readily 
credit  this,  having  a  sexagenary  aunt  of  my  own, 
who  perused  you  constantly,  till  unfortunately  fall- 
ing asleep  over  the  leading  article  of  your  last 
number,  her  spectacles  fell  off  and  were  broken 
against  the  fender,  after  a  faithful  service  of  fifteen 
years,  and  she  has  never  been  able  to  fit  her  cjes 
since :  so  that  I  have  been  forced  to  read  you  aloud 
to  her  ;  and  this  is  in  fact  the  way  in  which  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  subject  of  my  present 
letter,  and  thus  determined  to  become  your  public 
correspondent. 

In  the  next  place,  Lord  li.'s  desliny  seems  ia 
some  sort  like  that  of  Hercules  of  old,  who  became 
the  author  of  all  unappropriated  prodiges.  T-ord 
B.  has  been  supposed  the  author  of  the  "  Yarn- 
pyre,"  of  a  "  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,"  "  To  the 
Dead  Sea,"  of  "  Death  upon  the  Pale  Horse,"  odes 
to  "  La  Valette,"  to  "  Saint  Helena,"  to  the  "  Land 
of  the  Gaul,"  and  to  a  sucking  child.  Now  he 
fumed  out  to  have  written  none  of  these  things.  Be- 
sides, you  say,  he  knows  in  what  spirit  of,  ttc.  you 
criticise — Are  you  sure  he  knows  ail  this  ?  that  he 
has  read  you  like  my  poor  dear  aunt  ?  They  tell 
me  he  is  a  queer  sort  of  a  man  ;  and  I  would  no' 
be  too  sure,  if  I  were  you,  either  of  what  h"  has 
read  or  what  he  has  written.  I  thought  his  style 
had  been  the  "erious  and  terrible.     As  to  his  sencl 
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ing  you  monej,  this  is  the  first  time  that  ever  I  heard 
of  bis  paying  his  reviewers  in  that  coin  ;  I  thought 
It  was  rather  in  their  own,  to  judge  from  some  of 
his  earlier  productions.  Besides,  though  he  may 
not  be  profuse  in  his  expenditure,  I  should  conjec- 
ture that  his  reviewer's  bill  is  not  so  long  as  his  tai- 
lor's. 

Shall  I  give  you  what  I  think  a  prudent  opinion  * 
I  don*t  mean  to  insinuate,  God  forbid  !  but  if,  by 
eg}'  accideuf ,  there  should  have  been  such  a  corres- 
pondence between  you  and  the  unknown  author, 
whoever  he  may  be,  sand  him  back  his  money  :  I 
dare  say  he  will  be  very  glad  to  have  it  again  :  it 
can't  be  much,  considering  the  value  of  the  article 
end  the  circulation  of  the  journal  ;  and  you  are  too 
modest  to  rate  your  praise  beyond  its  real  worth  — ■ 
Don't  be  angry,— I  know  you  won't, — at  this  ap- 
praisement of  your  powers  of  eulogy ;  for  on  the 
other  hand,  ray  dear  friend,  depend  upon  it  your 
abuse  is  worth,  not  its  own  weight, — that's  a  _, fea- 
ther,—but  your  weight  in  gold.  So  don't  spare 
it ;  if  he  has  bargained  for  that,  give  it  handsome- 
ly, and  depend  upon  your  doing  him  a  friendly  of- 
fice. 

But  I  only  speak  in  case  of  possibility ;  for,  as  I 
said  before,  I  cannot  believe  iu  the  first  instance, 
that  you  would  receive  a  bribe  to  praise  any  person 
jvhatever  ;  and  still  less  can  I  believe  that  your 
|>raise  could  ever  produce  such  an  offer.  You  are 
a  good  creature,  my  dear  Roberts,  and  a  clever  fel- 
low;  else  I  could  almost  suspect  that  you  had  fallen 
into  the  very  trap  set  for  you  in  verse  by  this  anony- 
mous wag,  who  will  certainly  be  but  too  happy  to 
fiee  you  saving  him  the  trouble  of  making  you  ridi- 
culous. The  fact  i;^,  that  the  little  solemnity  of 
Ifour  eleventh  article  does  make  you  look  a  little 
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more  absurd  than  you  ever  yet  looked,  in  all  pro- 
bability,  and  at  the  same  time  does  no  good  ;  for  if 
any  body  believed  before   in  the   octave  stanzas, 
they  will  believe  still,  and  you  will  find  it  not  less 
difficult  to  prove  your  negative,  than   the   learned 
Partridge  found   it  to   demonstrate    his  not  being 
dead,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  readers  of  almanacs. 
What  the  motives  of  this  writer  may  have  been 
for  (as  you  magnificently  translate  his   quizzing 
you)  "  stating  with  the  particularity  which  belongs 
to  fact,    the  forgery  of  a  groundless  fiction,"   (do 
pray,  my  dear  R.,  talk  a  little  less  "  in  King  Cam- 
byses'  vein">   I  cannot  pretend  to  say  ;  perhaps  to 
laugh  at  you,  but  that  is  no  reason  for  your  benevo  - 
lentiy  making  all  th«  world  laugh  also.     I  approve 
of  your  being  angry  ;  1  tell  you  I  am  angry  too  : 
but  you  should  not  have  shown  it  so  outrageously. 
Your  solemn  "  (/"somebody  personating  the  Editor 
of  the,"  &c.  &c.  "  have   received  from  Lord  B.  or 
any  other  person,"  remirids  nrie  of  Charley    Incle- 
don's  usual  exordium  when  people  came  into  the 
tavern    to    hear   him     sing  without   paying  their 
share  of  the  reckoning.     "  If  a  maun,  or  any  maun , 
or  any  other  maun,"  &c.  &c-.  you  have  both  the 
same  redundant  eloquence.     But  why  should  you 
think   any  body   would  personate  you.     Nobody 
would  dream  of  such  a  prank  who  ever  read  your 
compositions,    and  perhaps   not  many  who  have 
heard  your  conversation.     But  I  have  been  inocu- 
lated with  a  little  of  your  prolixity.     The  fact  is 
my  dear  Roberts,  that  somehody  has  tried  to  make 
a  fool  of  you,  and  what  he  did  not  succeed  in  doing, 
you  have  done  for  him  and  for  yourself. 

With  regard  to  the  poem  itself,  or  the  author, 
whom  I  cannot  find  out  (can  you  .'')  I  have  nothing 
to  say  :  my  business  is  vvith  you.    I  am  sure  that 
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you  will,  upon  second  thoughts,  be  really  obligee 
toiuefor  the  intention  of  this  letter,  however  fai 
short  my  expressions  may  have  fallen  of  the  slnceix 
good  will,  admiration,  and  thorough  esteem,  with 
^vhich  I  am  ever,  my  dear  Roberts, 
Most  truly  }ouis, 

^^ORTLEV   ClUTTERBUTK. 

Sept.  -,  -. 
Little  Pidlington. 

P.  S;  My  letter  is  too  longtorcvise,  and  the  post 
is  going.  I  forget  whether  or  not  I  asked  you  the 
meaning  of  your  last  words,  "  the  forgery  of  r 
groundkss  fiction."  N  m',  as  al!  forgery  is  fiction, 
and  all  uction  a  kind  of  forgery,  is  not  this  tauto- 
logical .''  The  sentence  would  have  ended  more 
strongly  with  •'  forgery ;"  only  it  hath  an  awful 
Bank  of  England  sound,  and  would  have  ended 
liicean  indictment,  besid  s  sparing  you  several 
words,  and  conferring  some  meaning  upon  the  re- 
mainder. But  this  is  mere  verbal  criticism.  Good 
bve— once  more  }ours  trulv, 

W.C. 

P.  S.  2d. — Is  it  true  that  the  Saints  make  up  the 
losses  of  the  review  ? — It  is  \^iry  handsome  in  them 
to  be  at  so  great  an  expence — Pray  pardon  my  tak- 
iiig  up  so  much  of  your  time  from  tiie  bar,  and  your 
clients,  who  I  hear  are  about  the  same  in  nuniber 
with  the  readers  of  your  journal.  Twice  more 
vours, 

W.  V. 
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June  17, 1816. 

In  the  year  17 — ,  having:  for  some  time  deter- 
mined on  a  journey  through  countries  not  hitherto 
Biuch  frequented  by  travellers,  I  set  out  accom- 
panied by  a  friend,  whom  I  ehall  designate  by  the 
name  of  Augustus  DaiTell.  He  was  a  few  years 
my  eldei ,  and  a  man  of  considerdble  fortune  and 
ancient  family — advantages  which  an  extensive  ca- 
pacity prevented  him  alike  from  undervaluing  or 
overrating.  Some  pecuhar  circumstances  in  his 
private  history  had  rendered  him  to  me  an  object  of 
attention,  of  interest,  and  even  of  regaid,  wlijch 
neither  the  reserve  of  his  manners,  nor  occasional 
indications  of  an  inquietude,  at  t;mes  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  alienation  of  mind,  could  extinguish. 

I  was  yet  }  oung  in  life,  which  I  had  begun  early  ; 
but  rny  intiiiiac}  with  hira  was  of  a  recent  date  •  we 
had  been  educate  d  at  the  same  schools  and  univer- 
sity ;  but  his  progress  through  these  had  preceded 
mine,  and  he  had  been  deeply  initiated  into  what 
is  called  the  world,  while  1  was  yet  in  my  noviciate. 
While  thus  engaged,  I  had  heard  much  both  of  his 
past  and  present  life ;  and  although  in  these  ac- 
counts there  were  many  and  irreconcileable  con- 
tradictions, I  could  still  gather  from  the  whole  that 
he  was  a  being  of  no  common  order,  and  one  who, 
whatever  pains  he  might  take  to  avoid  remark, 
ivauld  still  be  remarkable.    I  had  cultivated  his  ac. 
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quaintance  subsequently,  and  endeavoured  to  ob- 
tain his  friendship,  but  this  last  appeared  to  be  un- 
attainable  ;  whatever  affections  he  might  have  pos- 
sessed, seemed  now,some  to  have  been  extinguished, 
and  others  to  be  concentrated;  that  his  feelings 
were  acute,  I  had  sufficient  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing; for,  although  he  could  control,  he  could  not 
altogether  disguise  them  :  still  he  had  a  power  of 
giving  to  one  passion,  the  appearance  of  another  in 
such  a  manner,  that  it  was  difficult  to  define  the  na- 
ture of  what  was  working  within  him  ;  and  the 
expressions  of  his  features  would  vary  so  rapidly, 
though  slightly,  that  it  was  useless  to  trace  them  to 
their  souices.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  a  prey 
to  some  cureless  disquiet;  but  whether  it  arose 
from  ambition,  love,  remorse,  grief,  from  one  or  all 
these,  or  merely  from  a  morbid  temperament  akin 
to  disease,  I  could  not  discover :  there  were  cir- 
cumstances alleged,  which  might  have  justified  the 
application  to  each  of  these  causes ;  but,  as  I  have- 
before  said,  these  were  so  contradictory  and  con- 
tradicted, that  none  could  be  fixed  upon  with  accu- 
racy. Where  there  is  mystery,  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  there  must  also  be  evil  :  I  know  not  how 
this  may  be,  but  in  him  there  certainly  was  the 
one,thou'rh  I  could  not  ascertain  the  extent  of  the 
other — and  felt  loth,  as  far  as  regarded  himself,  to 
believe  in  its  existence.  My  advances  were  receiv- 
ed with  sufficient  coldness ,  but  I  was  young,  and 
not  easily  discouraged,  and  at  h  ngth  succeeded  in 
obtaining,  to  a  certain  degree,  that  common-place 
intercourse  and  moderate  confidence  of  common 
and  every  day  concerns,  created  and  cemented  by 
similarity  of  pursuit  and  frequency  of  meeting, 
which  is  ca!led  intimacy  or  friendship,  according 
to  the  ideas  of  him  who  uses  those  words  to  ex- 
press them. 
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Darvell  had  already  travelled  extensively ;  and 
to  him  I  had  applied  tor  ia  formation  with  regard 
to  the  conduct  of  my  intended  journey.  It  was  my 
secret  wish  that  he  might  be  prevailed  on  to  ac- 
company me  :  it  was  also  a  probable  hope,  founded 
upon  the  shadowy  restlessness  which  I  had  observ- 
ed in  him,  and  to  which  the  animation  which  he 
appeared  to  feel  on  such  subjects,  and  his  apparent 
indifference  to  ali  by  which  he  was  more  immedi- 
ately surrounded,  gave  fresh  strength.  This  wish 
I  first  hinted  and  then  expressed  ;  his  answer, 
though  I  had  partly  expected  it,  gave  me  all  the 
pleasure  of  surprise— he  consented  ;  and  after  the 
requisite  arrangements,  we  commenced  our  voy- 
ages. After  journeying  through  various  countries 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  our  attention  was  turned 
towards  the  East,  according  to  our  original  destina- 
tion ;  and  it  was  in  my  progress  through  those  re- 
gions that  the  incident  occurred,  upon  which  will 
turn  what  I  may  hare  to  relate. 

The  constitution  of  Darvell,  which  must  from  his 
appearance  have  been  in  early  life  more  than  usual- 
ly robust,  had  been  for  some  time  gradually  giving 
way,  without  the  intervention  of  any  apparent  dis* 
ease  :  he  had  neither  cough  nor  hectic,  yet  he  be- 
came daily  more  enfeebled  :  his  habits  were  tem- 
perate, and  he  neither  declined  nor  complained  of 
fatigue,  yet  he  was  evidently  wasting  away  :  he  be- 
came more  and  more  silent  and  sleepless,  and  at 
length  so  seriously  altered,  that  my  alarm  grew  pro- 
portionate to  what  I  conceived  to  be  hi?  danger. 

We  had  determined,  on  our  arrival  at  Smyrna, 
on  an  excursion  to  the  ruins  of  Ephesus  and  Sar 
dis,  from  which  I  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  in 
his  present  state  of  indisposition— but  in  vain  ; 
there  appeared  to  be  an  oppression  on  his  miad, 
•ind  a  solemnity  in  his  manner,  which  ill  corres- 
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ponded  with  his  eagerness  to  proceed  oa  what  I  re] 
garded  as  a  mere  party  of  pleasure,  little  suited  t<.  '• 
a  valetudinarian  ;  but  I  opposed  him  no  longer— 
and  in  a  few  days  we  set  off  together,  accompanied 
only  by  a  serrugee  and  a  single  janizary. 

We  had  passed  half  way  towards  the  remains  oi 
Ephesus,  leaving  behind  us  the  more  fertile  envi- 
rons of  Smyrna,  and  were  entering  upon  that  wild 
and  tenantless  track  through  the  marshes  and  de- 
files, which  lead  to  the  few  huts  yet  lingermg  over 
the  broken  columns  of  Diana— the^Toofless  walls  of 
expelled  Christianity  and  the  still  more  recent  but 
complete  desolation  of  abandoned  mosques — when 
the  sudden  and    rapid   illness  of  my  companion 
obliged  us  to  halt  at  a  Turkish  cemetry,  the  tur- 
baned  tombstones  of  which  were  the  sole  indica- 
tion that  human  life  had  ever  been  a  sojourner  i:. 
this  wilderness.      The  only  caravansera    we   had 
seen  was  left  some  hours  behind  us  ;  not  a  vestige 
of  a  town  or  even  cottage  was  within  sight  or  hope, 
and  this  "  city  of  the  dead"  appeared  to  be  the  sole 
refuge  for  my  unfortunate  friend,  who  seemed  on 
the  verge  of  becoming  the  last  of  its  inhabitants  ! 

In  this  situation,  I  looked  round  for  a  place  where 
he  might  most  conveniently  repose.  — contrary  to 
the  usual  aspect  of  Mahometan  burial-grounds,  the 
cypresses  were  in  this  few  in  number,  and  these 
'hinly  scattered  over  its  extent  :  the  tombstones 
were  mostly  fallen,  and  worn  with  age  : — upon 
one  of  the  most  considerable  of  these,  and  beneath 
one  of  the  most  spreading  trees,  Darvell  supported 
iiimself  in  a  half-reclining  posture,  with  great  diffi- 
culty. He  asked  for  water.  I  had  some  doubts  of 
our  being  able  to  find  any,  and  prepared  to  go  in 
search  of  it  with  hesitating  despondency—but  he 
sired  me  to  remain,  and  trusting  to  -SulJiman,  our 
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i  janizary,  who  stood  by  us  smoking  with  great tran- 
'  quillity,  he  said,  "  Suleiman,  verbana  su,"  (.i-  ^' 
bring  some  water,)  and  went  on  describrng  the  spot 
where  it  was  to  be  found  with  great  minuteness,  as 
a  small  well  for  camels,  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the 
light;  the  janiazary  obeyed.  I  said  to  Darve!:. 
"  Hov/  did  you  know  this  r"— He  replied,  "  From 
our  situation  ;•  you  must  perceive  that  this  place 
was  once  inhabited,  and  could  not  have  been  so 
without  springs  :  I  have  also  been  here  before." 

"  You  have  been  here  before  !— How  came  you 
never  to  mention  this  to  me  ?  and  what  could  you 
be  doing  in  a  pace  where  no  one  would  remain  a 
moment  longer  than  ihey  could  help  it  ?" 

To  this  question  I  received  no  answer.  In  the 
mean  time  Suleiman  returned  with  the  water, 
leaving  the  serrugee  and  the  horses  at  the  fountain 
The  quenching  of  his  thirst  had  the  appearance  oi 
reviving  him  for  a  moment ;  and  I  conceived  hopes 
of  his  being  able  to  proceed,  or  at  least  to  return., 
and  I  urged  the  attempt.  He  was  silent— and  ap- 
peared to  be  collecting  his  spirits  for  an  effort  to 
speak ;  he  began. 

"  This  is  the  end  of  my  journey  and  of  my  life— 
I  came  here  to  die  :  but  i  have  a  request  to  make,  a 
command — for  such  my  last  words  must  be— You 
will  observe  it  ?" 

"  Most  certainly  ;  bat  have  better  hopes." 
"  I  have  no  hopes,  nor  wishes,  but  this — concea 
my  death  from  every  human  being." 

"  I  hope  there  will  be  no  occasion ;  that  yon  wl" 

rf'Cover,  and " 

•■  Peace  !— it  i.nust  be  so  :  promise  this  " 
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"  Swrear  it  by  all  that" Here  he  dictated  a- 

oath  oif  great  soleranitr. 

"  There  is  no  occasion  for  this — T  will  obscr^-e 
your  request;  and  to  doubt  me  is——" 

"  It  cannot  be  helped, -you  must  swear.'" 

I  took  the  oath  ;  it  appeared  to  relieve  him.  JU 
removed  a  seal  ring  from  his  finger,  on  which  were 
s»me  Arabic  characters,  and  presented  it  to  me  . 
He  proceeded — 

"  On  the  ninth  day  of  the  month,  at  noon  precise- 
ly, (what  month  you  please,  but  this  roust  be  the 
day,)  yo'j  must  fling  this  ring  into  the  salt  springs 
which  run  info  the  bay  of  Eleusis  :  the  day  after, 
at  the  same  hour,  you  must  repair  to  the  terriple  <■■' 
Ceres,  and  wait  one  hour." 

"Why?" 

"  You  will  see." 

"  The  ninth  day  of  the  month,  you  say .'" 

'*  The  ninth  " 

As  I  obseryed  that  the  present  was  the  ninth  day 
of  the  month,  his  countenance  changed  and  he 
paused.  As  he  sate  evidently  becoming  more  fee- 
ble, a  stork  with  a  snake  in  her  beak,  perched  upon 
a  tombstone  near  us;  and  without  devouring  her 
prey,  appeared  to  be  steadfastly  regarding  us.  I 
know  not  what  impelled  me  to  drive  it  away,  but 
the  attempt  was  useless  ;  she  made  a  few  circles  in 
the  air,  and  returned  exactly  to  the  same  spot. 
Darvell  pointed  io  it,  and  smiled:  he  spoke — 1 
know  not  whether  to  himself  or  to  me— but  -the 
words  were  only,  "  Tis  well  I" 

"  What  is  well .-'  what  do  you  mean .'" 

*'  No  matter ;  you  must  bury  me  here  this 
evening,  and  exactly  where  that  bird  is  now  perch- 
rd.     You  know  the  rest  of  my  injunctions. 
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He  then  proceeded  to  give  me  se\'eral  directions, 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  his  death  might  be  best 
concealed.      After   these    words    he     exclaimed 
"  You  perceive  that  bird  r" 
"Certainly." 

*'  And  the  serpent  writhing  in  her  beak  :" 
"  Doubtless  :   there  is  nothing  uncomnion  in  it  ; 
it  her  natural  prey.     But  it  is  odd  that  she  does  net 
devour  it" 

He  smiled  in  a  ghastly  manner,  and  said,  faint, 
ly,  "  It  is  not  yet  time  '"  As  he  spoke,  the  stork 
.  flew  away.  My  eyes  followed  it  for  a  moment,  it 
<^ould  hardly  be  longer  than  ten  might  be  counted. 
I  felt  Darvell's  weight,  as  it  were,  increase  upon 
my  shoulder,  and  turning  to  look  upon  his  face,  per- 
ceived that  he  was  dead  ! 

I  was  shocked  with  the  sudden  certainty  which 
f'ould  not  be  mistaken— his  countenance  in  a  few 
minutes  became  nearly  black.  I  should  have  attri- 
buted so  rapid  a  change  to  poison,  had  I  not  been 
aware  that  he  had  no  opportunity  of  receiving  it  un- 
perceived.  The  day  was  declining,  the  body  was 
rapidly  altering,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  fulfil 
his  request.  With  the  aid  of  Suleiman's  ataghan 
and  my  own  sabre,  we  scooped  a  shallow  grave 
upon  the  spot  which  Darvell  had  indicated ;  ^e 
earth  easily  gave  way,  having  already  received 
some  Mahometan  tenant.  We  dug  as  deeply  as 
the  time  pr.rmitted  us,  and  throwing  the  dry  earth 
upon  all  that  remained  of  tiie  singular  being  so  late- 
ly departed,  we  cut  a  few  sods  of  the  greener  tun" 
iVora  the  less  withered  soil  around  us,  and  laic 
them  upon  his  sepulchre. 

Between  astonishment  and  grief,  I  was  tearless 
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